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I.  The  Abduction  of  Eargna,   .    .    .      1   95 

Eonan  and  the  Grey  Man  of  Luachair  had  been  slain  by 
Fionn.  Their  sons,  Aodh  Rinn  and  Conan,  had  made  peace 
with  Fionn  and  joined  his  Fiana.  [Fionn  distrusted  such 
reconciliations  ;  and  in  this  story  he  appears  to  contrive  the 
death  of  Aodh  and  Conan.]  Aodh  had  retired  to  live  in  his 
stronghold.  His  daughter  Eargna  alone  bore  him  company. 
He  loved  her  dearly  ;  and  lest  he  should  have  to  part  with 
her,  he  proclaimed  his  resolve  to  kill  any  hero  who  should 
ask  her  of  him  to  wife.  His  special  vanity  was  to  pride 
himself  on  fidelity  to  his  vows.  The  wife  of  Conan  died, 
and  Fionn  took  the  opportunity  of  advising  Conan  to  marry 
Eargna  [expecting  his  death  or  Aodh's  to  be  the  result  of 
the  suit].  Conan  went  wooing,  and  brought  with  him  a 
strong  armed  force  supplied  by  Fionn.  It  happened  that 
Aodh  just  then  was  away  from  home.  Conan  carried  off 
the  girl  and  made  her  his  wife.  Aodh,  returning,  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  the  match.  There  had  been  no  suit. 
His  vow  therefore  remained  intact,  and  Fionn' s  design  was 
frustrated.  Aodh  returned  to  the  Fiana,  and  took  occasion 
in  Fionn' s  presence  to  boast  of  his  unbroken  vows.  Fionn 
understood  the  cause  of  the  boast,  and  turned  it  to  advan- 
tage. He  replied  by  taunting  Aodh  with  having  allowed 
the  abduction  of  his  daughter,  and  having  neglected  to 
punish  the  offender.  The  truth  of  the  taunt  was  undeniable. 
Aodh  in  his  anger  could  only  say  that  he  would  kill  Conan. 
Fionn  desired  no  mere  feud,  but  an  instantfduel.  He  there- 
lore  besought  Aodh  to  be  satisfied  with  lawful  compensation 
for  the  wrong.  Meanwhile  Conan  had  lost  his  bride.  She 
was  taken  from  him  by  Oisin  son  of  Fionn.  Mad  with 
jealousy,  he  was  not  likely  to  pay  compensation  for  a  stolen 
wife.  He  refused  to  pay ;  and  Aodh's  only  alternative  was 
a  challenge  to  combat.  The  duel  resulted  in  the  death  of 
both  heroes.  Those  who  allowed  the  quarrel  to  take  place 
are  denounced  by  the  poet,  who  has  in  mind  no  doubt  the 
part  played  by  Fionn.  It  is  a  story  devoted  to  the  dark  side 
of  Fionn' s  character. 
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II.  Fionn's  Foray  to  Tara,  .         .         .         .     4       98 

At  a  feast  which  Fionn  and  his  friends  attended  in  Tara, 
Cormac  the  king,  having  drunk  deep,  challenged  Fionn  to 
a  duel.  Fionn  put  aside  the  challenge,  reminding  the  king 
of  his  ill  success  in  former  quarrels.  Cormac  retorted  with 
the  victory  of  his  father  over  Fionn's  father.  This  opening 
of  the  old  wound  provoked  a  bitter  "discussion,  which  would 
have  ended  in  blows,  had  not  Ciothruaidh  the  musician 
interposed  with  his  chant.  Fionn  and  Cormac  parted  to 
prepare  for  war.  Fionn  made  an  alliance  with  Aonghus 
the  god  of  Brugh.  He  then  raided  the  lands  of  Tara  and 
carried  off  Cormac's  cattle — the  usual  form  of  a  challenge 
to  war.  Cormac  came  in  pursuit.  Aonghus  alone  tended 
the  prey,  leaving  the  Fiana  free  to  face  the  king.  They 
defeated  Cormac,  and  captured  his^son  Cairbre,  refusing  to 
release  Cairbre  until  the  king  should  "  go  under  the  fork  of 
the  caldron."  But  lest  the  story  should  represent  the 
king  of  Ireland  as  subject  to  Fionn,  it  makes  Fionn  mag- 
nanimous enough  to  go  himself  under  the  fork  at  the  same 
time. 

III.  The  Eowan-Tree  of  Clonfert,  .         .         .7     102 

Goll,  having  gone  to  war  with  Fionn,  retires  into  South 
Connacht,  his  own  country,  and  keeps  guard  on  the  fords  of 
the  Shannon.  Fionn  reaches  the  river  by  night,  and  hears 
the  mighty  sound  of  Goll's  snoring,  for,  worn  out  with  many 
watches,  Goll  had  at  length  fallen  asleep.  Crossing  the 
river  alone,  Fionn  comes  up  to  his  sleeping  enemy  and 
stands  over  him  with  drawn  sword.  Goll  awakes  and 
grasps  his  spear.  Fionn  calmly  reminds  him:  "  Long  since 
I  might  have  cut  off  thy  head,"  and  tells  him  to  prepare  for 
battle.  At  this  moment,  a  large  body  of  Goll's  forces  take 
their  stand  between  Fionn  and  the  river.  It  is  Fionn  now 
who  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy  ;  but  Goll  repays  the  debt 
by  escorting  Fionn  safely  back  to  his  army.  Then  the 
battle  begins,  and  in  the  end  Goll  is  forced  to  retreat.  He 
makes  a  stout  defence,  and  draws  off  in  good  order. 

IV.  The  Battle  of  Cronnmhóin,     .         .         .         .10     106 

The  story  of  the  previous  lay  retold.  This  is  a  later 
version.  Fionn  has  to  arm  Goll  for  the  combat,  Goll 
being  evidently  seen  as  a  mail-clad  knight  of  the  Norman 
period.  Except  for  the  sleeping  episode,  which  takes  a  new 
form,  the  tale  consists  mainly  of  a  list  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Fiana  and  their  fortunes  in  the  battle.     Goll  inflicts 
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terrible  loss  on  them  all  and  suffers  none,  but  is  never- 
theless driven  from  the  held.  The  topography  is  no  less 
lacking  in  verisimilitude.  Fionn  attacks  Goll  from  the 
south,  and  drives  him  across  the  Shannon,  apparently  as 
far  as  "Dovea,"  now  a  village  in  Tipperary. 

V.  The  Bathing  of  Oisin's  Head,         .         .         .14     111 

Oisin  laments  his  better  days,  and  tells  of  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  Fiana.  The  occasion  is  the  washing  of 
his  head  by  a  woman,  possibly  a  traditional  rite  of  pagan 
significance.    The  poet  sets  it  in  contrast  to  baptism. 

VI.  The  Feay  at  Loch  Luig,  .         .         .         .17     114 

A  conflict  between  some  of  the  Fiana  and  some  of 
Cormac's  people.  The  Fiana  are  victorious.  The  cause 
is  afterwards  referred  to  Cormac's  judges,  who  decide  in 
favour  of  the  Fiana. 

VII.  Caoilte's  Mischief -Making,       .         .         .         .19     116 

Fionn  is  with  Cormac  at  Tara,  where  he  is  apparently 
held  as  a  hostage.  Caoilte  keeps  up  a  sort  of  freakish 
warfare  in  the  country,  setting  loose  calves  and  horses, 
burning  mills  and  kilns,  &c.  Then  he  enters  Tara, 
where  he  disguises  himself  as  a  candle-bearer  to  the 
king,  and  continues  the  series  of  vexatious  pranks 
indoors.  Next  day  he  asks  Cormac  to  fix  a  ransom 
for  Fionn,  whose  release  was  doubtless  the  object 
of  the  previous  performances.  Cormac  thinks  that  so 
clever  a  champion  should  get  an  appropriate  task,  and 
the  ransom  claimed  is  one  or  a  pair  of  various  kinds  of 
wild  beast  or  bird.  Caoilte,  the  swift- footed,  succeeds  in 
performing  the  task.  The  list  of  animals  is  much  smaller 
here  than  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  version. 

VIII.  The  Ckane-Bag, 21     118 

Aoife  daughter  of  Dealbhaoth  (a  divinity)  was  changed 
into  a  crane  by  her  jealous  rival  Iuchra.  The  crane 
lived  and  died  in  the  household  of  Manannan;  and  by 
him  its  skin  was  made  into  a  magic  bag,  of  which  the 
contents  were  visible  only  at  high  water.  The  poem, 
which  is  incomplete,  goes  on  to  name  the  owners  of  this 
treasure  in  succession  to  Manannan.  The  Crane -bag  is 
mentioned  in  the  Macgnimartha,  but  the  special  interest 
attaching  to  it  is  obscure. 
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IX.  Goll's  Malediction,  .... 

Goll,  at  his  last  stand,  leaves  his  curse  on  the  House 
of  Baoisgne. 
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22     120 


X.  Goll's  Parting  with  his  Wife, 

Goll  is  driven  to  hay  on  a  rocky  promontory  of  the 
sea.  His  wife  alone  stays  hy  him.  "Without  hope  of 
escape  from  death,  he  advises  her  to  go  hack  to  the 
Fiana,  and  take  another  hushand.  She  refuses  to  leave 
him.  He  complains  that  he  is  overcome  not  hy  valour 
hut  by  hunger  and  thirst.  She  counsels  him  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  his  dead  assailants,  and  to  drink  the  milk  of  her 
breasts ;  but  his  geasa  forbid  him  to  obey  the  advice  of  a 
woman. 


23  121 


XI.  The  Kindred  of  Fionn,  ..... 

A  partial  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Baoisgne. 
Fionn's  pedigree  here  (son  of  Cumhall,  son  of  Fergus 
Luaithfhionn  called  also  Baoisgne,  son  of  Trenmor,  other- 
wise called  Fionn  File)  is  quite  different  from  each 
of  the  pedigrees  cited  from  Mac  Fir-Bhisigh  in  the 
Introduction  to  this  volume.  The  duplication  of  Fionn 
may  arise  from  an  effort  to  harmonize  two  chrono- 
logies. 


24  128 


XII.  The  Household  of  Almha,   .... 

An  account  of  the  great  house  of  Almha,  amounting 
to  little  more  than  an  inventory  of  its  chief  treasures 
and  a  list  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fiana. 


25     124 


XIII.  The  Headless  Phantoms,  .... 

Fiacha,  king  of  Munster,  holds  assembly  at  Loch 
Goir.  In  the  horse -racing,  the  druid  Dil  Mac  Da  Chreg 
wins  the  three  chief  prizes  with  his  black  horse.  Fiacha 
buys  the  horse  and  presents  it  to  Fionn.  Three  days 
later,  Fionn  takes  leave  of  Fiacha.  Caoilte  and  Oisin 
go  with  him ;  and  he  tries  the  speed  of  his  new  horse 
against  their  horses.  After  a  long  ride  through  the 
mountains  of  West  Munster,  they  reach  a  lonely  valley 
in  the  evening.  Here  they  find  a  house  where  no  house 
stood  before.  Upon  their  approach,  the  householder,  a 
grisly  Churl,  welcomes  them.  They  enter.  The  Churl 
calls    on    his    household    to   sing    for    the   guests.     Nine 
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heads  on  one  side,  nine  headless  bodies  on  the  other, 
start  up  and  begin  a  hideous  chorus.  Meanwhile  the 
Churl,  taking  his  hatchet,  kills  the  horses  on  which  his 
guests  had  come,  cuts  them  up  and  sets  the  joints  to 
roast  at  the  fire.  By-and-by,  he  offers  a  piece  of  the 
horseflesh,  still  on  the  spit,  to  Fionn  to  eat.  Fionn 
declines.  The  Churl  takes  the  refusal  as  an  insult  and 
a  challenge.  He  puts  out  every  light,  even  the  glow  of 
the  embers  :  and  in  the  darkness  the  crew  of  monsters 
fall  upon  the  three  heroes.  The  fight  lasts  all  through 
the  night;  and  at  the  first  ray  of  sunlight,  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  sink  to  the  ground  in  a  trance. 
When  Fionn  and  his  comrades  recover,  they  find  them- 
selves and  their  horses  whole  and  sound,  but  the  house 
and  its  inhabitants  have  vanished.  These  were  malignant 
phantoms  whose  sister  had  been  slain  by  the  Fiana  in 
the  Cave  of  Ceis  Corann.  [Their  inability  to  do  physical 
mischief  is  noteworthy.] 

XIV.  The  Enchanted  Stag, 30     130 

Donn,  of  divine  race,  carried  off  a  hundred  maidens 
from  the  "  sidh  "  of  Aodh.  Aodh's  wife  loved  Donn  in 
secret.  She  changed  his  captives  into  a  hundred  does.  She 
then  invited  Donn  to  a  tryst.  He  refused  to  meet  her ;  and 
she  changed  him  into  a  mighty  stag.  Donn  retained  his 
speech,  and  once  defied  the  Fiana  to  come  in  chase  against 
him.  They  came,  but  Fionn  shirked  the  encounter.  Oisin, 
aided  by  Fionn's  two  hounds,  themselves  metamorphosed 
beings,  at  length  killed  the  stag. 

XV.  The  Boyhood  of  Fionn, 33     133 

A  kind  of  abridgment  of  part  of  the  Macgnimartha.  The 
high  king  Conn  appears  in  the  poem,  but  is  absent  from 
the  more  ancient  prose  tale. 

XVI.  The  Shield  of  Fionn, 34     134 

"When  Lugh  overcame  his  grandfather  Balor,  he  stuck 
Balor's  head  in  the  fork  of  a  hazel.  The  drip  from  the  head 
split  and  withered  up  the  tree.  Fifty  years  later  Manannan 
had  the  hazel  cut  down.  In  felling  it,  twice  nine  men  were 
killed  and  nine  more  were  blinded  by  its  poisonous  vapours. 
Manannan  had  the  frame  of  a  shield  built  up  of  the  branches. 
Bearing  this  shield,  he  won  many  battles.  Others,  kings 
and  heroes  in  many  lands,  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the 
shield,  until  it  came  at  length  to  Fionn.  But  when  the 
gods  were  overthrown  by  Patrick,  the  shield  was  burnt 
before  Oisin' s  eyes  by  a  swineherd. 


Xll 
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XVII.  Caoilte's  Urn, 

Description  of  Caoilte's  enchanted  situla.  Praise  of 
Caoilte.  Story  of  the  gohlet :  A  great  hunting  was  held 
by  Fionn.  The  heroes  and  their  hounds  are  recounted.  A 
fierce  boar  was  roused  by  Fionn,  but  defied  hounds  and 
weapons  until  Bran  was  let  loose.  When  the  boar  was 
brought  to  his  last  stand,  the  Churl  of  the  Hill  appeared. 
He  carried  off  the  boar  on  his  shoulders,  and  called  on  Fionn 
to  continue  the  pursuit.  Fionn  with  a  few  companions 
followed  the  Churl,  who  led  them  far  and  at  last  disappeared 
in  the  sidh  of  Gleann  Deichead.  The  heroes  entered  the 
sidh  in  pursuit.  They  found  themselves  in  a  banquet-hall 
amid  a  brilliant  company.  The  Churl  was  Enna,  ruler  of 
the  sidh.  The  boar  became  a  handsome  youth,  his  son. 
Enna  welcomed  the  heroes,  and  bade  them  sit  at  the  feast. 
He  gave  his  lovely  daughter  Sgathach  in  wedlock  for  a  year 
to  Fionn,  and  gave  him  also  many  gifts  of  rare  value,  among 
them  the  situla.  Sgathach' s  musical  art  caused  the  heroes 
to  fall  into  a  trance.  "When  they  awoke  on  the  morrow, 
they  found  themselves  at  Bearnas,  far  away  from  the  sidh  ; 
but  the  precious  gifts  of  Enna  were  still  with  them.  More- 
over, the  rest  of  the  Fiana  coming  up  declared  that  they  had 
been  separated  only  a  short  time,  and  the  day  was  not  yet 
spent.  Fionn  divided  the  treasures,  giving  the  situla  to 
Caoilte.  One  day  the  goblet  fell  into  a  deep  pool  and  could 
not  be  recovered.  In  after-days,  when  Patrick  came,  he 
blessed  the  stream,  and  thereupon  a  salmon  rose  to  the  brink 
bearing  the  goblet  in  its  mouth.  [The  later  Celts  of  the 
Iron  Age  succeeded  a  race  who  buried  their  noble  dead  in 
sepulchral  chambers  of  stone  surmounted  by  huge  mounds 
of  earth.  The  bodies  were  often  placed  sitting  as  if  at  a 
feast,  and  probably  food-vessels  were  set  before  them.  Food- 
vessels  certainly  accompanied  urn-burial.  From  the  dis- 
covery of  such  tombs  may  well  have  arisen  stories  like  the 
present  one,  and  indeed  the  whole  tradition  of  the  sidh  and 
its  occupants.  That  some  discoveries  took  place,  and  that 
the  sepulchral  chambers  were  thought  to  be  worth  robbing 
by  Norse  and  native  princes,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
Annals.] 

XVIII.  The  Daughter  of  Diarmaid,     . 

This  lay  is  a  sequel  to  the  story  of  Diarmaid.  His 
daughter,  accompanied  by  her  three  brothers,  made  furious 
war  on  Fionn  to  avenge  their  father.  The  girl  challenged 
Fionn  to  single  combat,  and  got  the  better  of  him.  Daolgus, 
unfairly  trying  to  save  Fionn,  was  cut  down  by  her  sword. 
Then  Oisin  and  Caoilte  intervene  to  protect  their  chief,  and 
finally  Lodhorn,  a  fifth  adversary,  kills  the  young  heroine. 
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XIX.  Lament  for  the  Fiana, 47     151 

Oisin  tells  of  the  destruction  of  the  Fiana  and  the  death 
of  their  chieftains. 

XX.  The  Sword  of  Oscar, 49     153 

Oscar's  sword  first  belonged  in  succession  to  various 
personages  of  the  Greek  mythology  and  legend,  then  to 
heroes  of  Roman  story,  then  to  a  number  of  Irish  heroes, 
and  finally  to  a  clerk  of  Patrick's  following,  who  bought  it 
of  a  smith's  helper. 

XXI.  The  Battle  of  the  Sheaves,  .         .         .  55     162 

Oisin,  standing  over  the  grave  of  his  son  Oscar,  tells 
of  Oscar's  exploits,  and  in  particular  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Sheaves.  Fionn  held  a  chase  near  Tara.  A  little  deer 
outran  the  hounds,  and  took  refuge  in  a  great  field  of  ripe 
corn  belonging  to  Caoilte's  wife.  Fionn  called  on  his 
followers  to  reap  the  field  so  that  they  might  take  the  deer, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  a  helpful  turn  to  the  lady.  As 
they  were  reaping,  a  great  force  of  Norsemen  suddenly 
approached.  Caoilte  hastened  to  Tara,  and  brought  back 
the  weapons  of  the  Fiana  before  the  Norsemen  could  attack. 
The  Fiana,  led  by  Oscar,  routed  the  invaders.  Oisin 
concludes  by  directing  how  Oscar  and  his  comrade, 
MacLughach,  are  to  be  laid  in  the  grave. 

XXII.  The  Death  of  Goll, 58     165 

Oisin  tells  Cinaoth  about  Goll's  last  stand  on  the  rock. 
He  then  begins  the  story  of  the  final  war  between  Goll  and 
the  House  of  Baoisgne.  For  many  years  the  two  parties 
lived  in  perfect  amity.  The  House  of  Morna  was  accorded 
many  privileges  among  the  Fiana.  One  privilege  was  the 
right  to  have  all  the  marrowbones  at  every  feast.  One  day 
as  they  sat  feasting,  Caireall  Ua  Conbhroin  arrived  from 
Scotland,  and  joined  the  party.  He  asked  why  all  the 
marrowbones  were  given  to  the  Sons  of  Morna ;  and  on 
being  answered,  declared  that  he  would  not  yield  them 
that  privilege.  Thereupon  a  dispute  arose,  and  angry 
references  were  made  to  the  original  feud  of  Cnucha.  At 
this  point  the  poem  breaks  off  unfinished. 

XXIII.  The  Adventure  of  the  Men  from  Sorcha,  .61  170 
Fionn  invited  the  high  king  Cormac  to  a  feast. 
During  the  feast,  a  "  Gruagach  "  (a  long-haired  hero  of 
uncertain  attributes,  nowadays  a  sort  of  genial  wizard 
or  warlock)  entered,  followed  by  a  slave,  who  earned  a 
caldron.       The  stranger  demanded  the  full  of  the  caldron 
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of  gold  "to  see  who  of  the  men  of  Ireland  was  best  at 
bestowing."  Fionn  granted  the  demand,  and  then  asked 
the  visitors  who  they  were.  The  slave  answered  that  he 
was  Fear  Dochair,  from  Sorcha  in  the  east,  and  that  the 
Gruagach  was  his  son,  whom  he  extolled  above  all  men. 
Between  them  and  the  Fiana  a  contest  in  boasting  arose, 
and  presently  they  came  to  threats.  Fionn  checked  the 
quarrel,  and  sent  eight  heroes  to  escort  the  strangers  all 
the  way  to  their  own  country.  Here  the  escort  was  feasted 
bravely;  and  at  this  feast  another  word- war  began,  and 
ended  in  blows.  The  Irish  heroes  slew  many  of  their 
assailants,  and  escaped  to  their  ship.  "When  they  returned 
to  Ireland,  Oscar  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the  men 
of  Sorcha ;  but  before  going  thither  he  invaded  and 
conquered  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  Fiana 
then  attacked  and  overcame  the  people  of  Sorcha,  and 
killed  their  king  (the  slave)  and  his  son,  the  Gruagach. 
Concluding,  Oisin  laments  the  disappearance  of  the  Fiana, 
and  is  adjured  by  Patrick  to  practise  piety  and  reason. 

XXIV.  The  Chase  of  Sliabh   Truim,  .         .         .75     187 

Fionn  held  a  chase  on  Sliabh  Truim.  The  names  of  the 
principal  heroes  and  their  hounds  are  told.  An  immense 
slaughter  of  game  was  made.  Goll  divided  the  game,  and 
forgot  to  set  apart  a  portion  for  Oisin  and  himself.  Oisin 
reproached  him  angrily.  Fionn  made  peace  between  them. 
The  Fiana  then  journeyed  to  Loch  Cuan,  where  they 
encountered  a  terrible  sea-monster  with  human  voice.  The 
monster  killed  many  of  the  Fiana,  and  swallowed  alive 
others,  including  Fionn.  Fionn  cut  his  way  out  through 
the  side  of  the  beast,  attacked  it  again  and  killed  it.  A  list 
follows  of  the  monsters  killed  at  various  times  by  Fionn, 
and  the  poem  breaks  off  incomplete. 

XXV.  Once  I  was  Yellow-haired,       .         .         ,         .80     194 

Oisin  grieves  over  the  lost  beauty  of  his  flowing  hair. 
XXVI.  Woe  for  them  that  wait  on  Churchmen,  .81      194 

Oisin  deplores  the  exchange  of  his  spear  for  a  monk's 
staff. 

XXVII.  Oisin's  Sorrow, 81     194 

Oisin  addresses  Caoilte,  bewailing  the  loss  of  the  Fiana. 

XXVIII.  Three  Heroes  went  we  to  the  Chase,  .  81     195 

One  of  the  heroes  briefly  recalls  the  story  of  a  stag-hunt. 

XXIX.  Erect  your  Hunting  Spears,  .         .         .82     195 

Oisin  in  his  old  age  excites  his  countrymen  to  attack 
the  Lochlann  enemy. 
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XXX.  The  Hunger  of  Críonloch's  Church,         .         .  82     195 
Oisin  complains  of  hunger  in  the  church  of  Crionloch. 

XXXI.  The  Wry  Rowan, 82     196 

Oisin,  old  and  blind,  and  compelled  to  fast,  asks  a 
swineherd  to  guide  him  to  a  certain  rowan  tree,  that  he 
may  feast  on  its  berries. 

XXXII.  The  Beagle's  Cry, 83     196 

The  aged  Oisin  rejoices  in  the  memories  aroused  by  the 
baying  of  a  hound. 

XXXIII.  The  Sleep-Song  for  Diarmaid,         .         .         .84     197 

Grainne  sings  a  sleep-song  for  Diarmaid.  Though  she 
wishes  him  to  sleep  soundly,  she  notes  that  all  the  animals 
of  the  wilds  are  awake  and  restless  [for  the  place  is 
surrounded  by  the  pursuers  of  Diarmaid]. 

XXXIV.  Fionn's  Prophecy, 85     198 

Fionn  foretells  the  occupation  of  Ireland  by  the 
foreigners,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Irish. 

XXXV.  The  War-Vaunt  of  Goll,  .         .         .         .  86     200 

Goli,  hemmed  in  on  a  sea-crag  by  Fionn,  recalls  his  own 
exploits.  He  begins  by  telling  his  triumphs  over  the 
House  of  Baoisgne.  Then  he  takes  up  the  story  of  his  life. 
He  was  head  of  the  Fians  of  Ireland,  under  Conn  the 
ard-ri.  Cumhall's  sister  was  fostermother  to  Conn.  Cathair 
Mór,  king  of  Leinster,  was  Cumhall's  nephew,  and  was 
killed  in  battle  by  Goll.  Conn  appointed  Cumhall  to  the 
command  of  the  Galians.  Having  thus  acquired  great 
power,  Cumhall  placed  Goll  under  a  ban,  and  forced  him  to 
become  a  refugee.  Goll  sought  protection  from  one  king 
after  another,  but  all  denied  him.  He  then  left  Ireland, 
bringing  the  warriors  of  his  kindred  with  him.  Through 
his  prowess  and  theirs,  he  secured  a  foothold  successively 
in  "Wales,  in  Norway,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  and  in 
France ;  but  Cumhall  followed  him,  and  caused  him  to  be 
banished  from  each  of  these  countries  in  turn.  Goll  went 
back  again  to  Norway,  and  found  peace  there.  At  length, 
Cumhall  rebelled  against  the  ard-ri,  Conn,  who  summoned 
the  House  of  Morna  to  his  aid.  The  Battle  of  Cnucha 
followed,  in  which  Cumhall  was  slain.  The  headship  of 
the  Fians  was  then  restored  to  Goll,  who  for  ten  years 
freed  Ireland  from  fierce  reptiles,  enchanted  monsters,  and 
foreign  enemies.  Thereafter  Conn  gave  the  headship  of  the 
Fians  to  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall,  but  left  one  third  of  them 
under  Goll's  command.  Goll  tells  how  he  saved  Fionn  from 
the  three  witches  in  the  Cave  of  Ceis  Corainn.  Goll  re- 
mained in  friendship  with  Fionn  until  Fionn  killed  Goll's 
son  Feadha,  whose  mother  was  Cainche  daughter  of  Fionn. 
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1.  The  Manuscript. 

The  manuscript  containing  "Duanaire  Finn"  is  now  in  the 
Franciscan  Library  in  Dublin.  When  I  began  to  transcribe  the 
poems  in  1897,  the  original  binding  was  almost  worn  away,  and 
the  leaves,  which  are  paper  folio,  were  loose.  The  margins  of  the 
first  few  pages  were  frayed  away  ;  and  all  the  paper  was  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decay.  Since  then  the  present  custodians  have 
had  the  volume  carefully  rebound  in  vellum,  bearing  on  the  back 
the  title 

SGEULTA. 
DUANAIRE    FINN. 

The  few  frayed  portions  have  been  mounted  in  transparent  paper, 
and  the  whole  bis.  has  been  interleaved. 

The  writing  is  everywhere  distinct.  Some  of  the  pages  have 
suffered  from  what  looks  like  oil-staining,  but  are  none  the  less 
legible. 

The  contents  of  the  ms.  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  A  fine  copy  of  "Agallamh  na  Senórach,"  which,  however, 
breaks  off  incomplete  on  the  257th  page.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  pagination  is  by  folios,  or  rather  leaves.  The  page- 
numbers  are  written  only  on  the  right-hand  page  of  each  folio. 
There  are,  therefore,  two  pages  for  each  number.  In  referring  to 
the  pagination,  I  indicate  the  page  which  bears  the  number  by 
the  letter  a  (thus  la) ;  and  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  (or  the  first  page 
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of  the  succeeding  folio)  by  the  letter  /3  (thus  1/5).     Accordingly  the 
page  on  which  the  Agallamh  breaks  off  is  129a. 

II.  Fragment  of  a  story,  bearing  a  very  long  title,  about  Fionn, 
Oscar,  and  Maghnus  son  of  the  king  of  Lochlainn,  commencing 
on  129/3,  and  breaking  off  on  its  third  page,  130/5.  From  this 
to  239  /3the  pages  are  blank. 

III.  Duanaire  Finn.  An  unnumbered  page  bears  the  heading, 
evidently  added  by  a  later  hand,  "  Clap  t)unaipe  pmO  anpo  piop" 
— "  The  following  is  the  Poem-book  of  Fionn."  The  same  page 
contains  the  index,  referring  to  the  poems,  sixty-eight  in  number,  by 
the  initial  line  of  each  poem,  and  the  page  on  which  the  poem  begins. 
The  index  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  scribe  of  the  Duanaire. 

IV.  On  the  last  two  pages  is  a  poem  written  by  a  poor  friar, 
"bpácaip  bocc,"  complaining  that,  having  journeyed  from  London 
to  Cnoc  Sarhpaió  (=  Summer  Hill)  on  a  visit  to  the  master  of  the 
place,  the  writer  was  inhospitably  received.  Though  he  had  sent 
tidings  of  his  coming,  the  expected  host  was  not  there  to  welcome 
him. 

The  history  of  the  ms.  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
notes  by  its  principal  scribes  : — 

Page  la,  at  top.  "  Cionnp^ancap  an  leabappa  Oo  p^piobaó 
pe  "Niall  JpuamOa  Oo  cSorhaiple  lTlac  t)oiimaill  anoipOm 
7  au^up  1626."  "This  book  is  begun  to  be  written  by  Niall 
Gruamdha  (i.e.  the  morose)  for  Somhairle  Mac  Donnell,  now 
the  7th  of  August  1626." 

Page  50a,  at  foot.  "  5U1D  ap  "Niall  O  Cac[dm]  po  pspiob  po." 
"  Pray  for  Niall  O'Cathain,  who  wrote  this." 

Page  56a,  at  foot.  "  GnoipOm  m  oeicerti  la  ;c;c.  pepcempip 
1626.  Cpic  in  leabaip  conuici  peo  7  50  nbena  t)ia  cpocaipi 
ap  in  bpep  po  pspib  .1.  "Niall  5ruaiTlt)a  O  Cach[ám]  céOna, 
a^up  ap  pip  m  liubaip  map  an  ceOna  .1.  Soniaiple  TDac  t>om- 
naillypl."  "It  is  now  the  30th  day  of  September,  1626.  The 
end  of  the  book  thus  far ;  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  the  man 
who  has  written  it,  i.e.  the  same  Niall  Gruamdha  O'Cathain  and 
on  the  owner  of  the  book  likewise,  i.e.  Somhairle  Mac  Donnell,  etc." 
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On  page  64/3.  "  Gniug  cpop^aó  la  S.  PpomOpiop  mo  paqmn 
bermaig  ajup  co  n^uióió  pé  a]\  ap  pon  cum  t)é  nime.  Omen." 
"  This  is  the  fast  (vigil)  of  the  day  of  St.  Francis,  my  blessed  patron, 
and  may  he  pray  to  the  God  of  Heaven  for  us.     Amen." 

On  page  97a.  "  2  t>epempep  1626  a  Loban  bon  leabappa  Oa 
P5pibhao  pe  "Niall  O  Cach[dm].  llim  cpocaipe."  "  On  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  1626,  at  Louvain,  is  this  book  a-writing  by  Niall  O'Cathain. 
I  beseech  mercy." 

The  writing  of  this  scribe  ceases  with  109/3.  It  is  in  a  clear 
but  somewhat  peculiar  hand. 

A  new  scribe  takes  up  the  Agallamh  where  Niall  Gruamdha 
has  left  off.  He  is  the  scribe  of  the  Duanaire.  He  continues  the 
Agallamh  to  the  point  where  it  breaks  off  unfinished. 

A  third  and  inferior  hand,  for  which  there  is  no  signature, 
writes  the  fragment  of  the  story  of  Maghnus  Mór. 

On  page  39/3  of  the  Duanaire,  the  scribe  writes  :  "  G5  pm  buic 
a  caipcin  Samaiple  a^up  m  peOuim  mopa  mo  00  p^piobaó 
{inuaippi  ó  buaiópeó  m  cpeca."  "There  you  have  it,  Captain 
Somhairle ;  and  I  am  unable  to  write  any  more  at  present  from  the 
trouble  of  the  ague"  (or  perhaps  "writer's  cramp").  The  note, 
however,  is  written  in  a  firm,  clear  hand. 

On  page  74a  he  writes:  "  G5  pm  buic  a  caipcin  Samaiple 
a;5up  Oa  ppaguinn  m  baó  mo  ma  pm  Oo  t)uanaipe  pmn  pé  na 
p^piobaó  Oo  óenainn  óaoibpi  é.  Tílipi  Goó  Ó  (Docapeaig  00 
P5piob.  Gnoipbin  in  12  pebpuapí  1627."  "  There  you  have  it, 
Captain  Somhairle  ;  and  if  I  got  more  of  the  Poem-book  of  Fionn 
to  write,  I  would  do  it  for  you  [he  emphasizes  the  pronoun]. 
I  am  Aodh  O'Dochartaigh  who  wrote  it.  It  is  now  the  12th  of 
February,  1627." 

On  page  93a  he  writes:  "  t)a  ppagamn  ní  baó  mó  ma 
appuapup  bop5pibebumn  laO.  GnoipOm  in  6  Gu^upcup  1627." 
"  If  I  got  more  than  I  have  got,  I  would  write  them.  This  is  the 
6th  August,  1627."  He  added  only  one  more  poem  occupying 
two  pages. 

The  first  scribe  does  not  sign  his  surname  in  full,  but  writes  it 
thrice  O  Cach— '.  It  might  be  0  Cathail  (O'Cahill),  but  is  more 
probably  O'Cathain.     The  whole  ms.  was  transcribed  for  Captain 
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Somhairle  MacDonncll.  The  Mac  Donnell  country  was  the  Route 
and  the  Glens,  making  together  the  ancient  territory  of  Dál  Riada, 
the  northern  half  of  County  Antrim.  The  country  of  O'Cathain 
(O'Kane)  was  separated  from  the  Route  by  the  River  Bann.  The 
country  of  O'Dochartaigh  (O'Doherty)  was  Inishowen,  quite  near  to 
both.  Captain  Mac  Donnell  was  probably  serving  at  the  time,  1G26- 
1627,  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  evidently  a  lover  of  Irish  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  copying  of  these  two  great  bodies  of  Fenian  epic,  the 
Colloquy  and  the  Poem-book,  was  undertaken  for  him  by  two 
Irish  scribes  then  living  in  Lou  vain.  One  of  them  was  certainly 
a  Franciscan ;  the  other  was  probably  a  Franciscan  also.  The 
Franciscans  at  this  time,  fleeing  from  persecution  in  Ireland, 
brought  many  Irish  mss.  to  Louvain.  The  two  scribes  who  wrote  the 
ms.  for  Captain  Mac  Donnell  are  likely  to  have  been  on  specially 
friendly  terms  with  him.  If  the  friendship  arose  from  home 
connexions,  then  O'Cathain  was  probably  the  surname  of  Niall 
Gruamdha.  The  comradeship  of  the  MacDonnells  and  O'Kanes 
was  signalised  a  few  years  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  Scotland,  when  the  heroic  Alasdair  Mac  Donnell  and  Colonel 
Maghnus  O'Kane,  at  the  head  of  their  Irish  regiments,  were  the 
principal  factors  in  the  victories  of  Montrose's  campaign  against 
the  Covenanters  and  Argyll. 

Somhairle,  englished  Sorley,  was  a  favourite  name  of  the 
MacDonnells.  Somhairle  Buidhe,  chieftain  of  the  Antrim 
Mac  Donnells,  was  a  strong  antagonist  of  the  early  encroachments 
of  Elizabeth,  to  whose  representatives  he  declared  "  plainly  that 
the  English  had  no  right  to  be  in  Ireland."  He  was  dead  many 
years  before  the  date  of  this  ms.  Another  Somhairle  Mac  Donnell 
fell  on  the  Irish  side  in  the  fatal  Battle  of  Aughrim.  His  fame  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  dirge  written  for  him  by  Seamas  Mac  Cuarta, 
"■1  nGacopuim  an  dip  acdio  na  scorhnaióe."  He  is  of  too  late  a 
date  to  be  identical  with  Captain  Somhairle  to  whose  passion  for 
Irish  hero-lore  we  owe  the  preservation  of  Duanaire  Finn. 

From  the  statements  of  the  scribe  Aodh  0  Dochartaigh  quoted 
above,  it  is  clear  that  the  sources  from  which  he  copied  the  poems 
came  to  him  in  instalments.  Indeed,  this  scribe  may  have  been  the 
first  who  embodied  the  sixty-eight  poems  in  one  collection.     At  all 
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events,  they  cannot  have  been  brought  together  very  long  before  his 
time,  for  one  of  the  poems  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  others 
seem  of  nearly  equal  age,  while  still  others  are  fairly  modern.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  poems  towards  the  end  of 
the  collection  are,  in  general,  more  modern  than  those  towards 
the  beginning.  There  is  no  other  sequence  observable.  However, 
until  the  entire  collection  is  dealt  with,  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  to  draw  definite  conclusions. 

The  history  of  the  Duanaire  is  remarkable.  The  materials 
first  existed  in  ms.  in  Ireland.  Thence  they  were  carried  by 
refugees  to  Louvain.  A  transcript  was  made  of  them  in  Louvain 
for  an  Irish  soldier.  The  originals  are  now  lost.  This  tran- 
script, if  it  came  into  possession  of  Captain  Mac  Donnell,  found 
its  way  back  to  the  Franciscans  of  Louvain.  In  1718,  one  Labhrás 
0  Cathaláin,  whose  name  would  be  englished  Laurence  Callan, 
wrote  his  name  on  a  fly-leaf.  In  1792,  the  use  of  the  volume 
was  given  by  the  Franciscan  Superiors  to  a  friar  named  Domhnall 
Maglábhuin  (in  English  form  Daniel  Maglone),  as  a  note  on  the 
fly-leaf  states:  "t)o  bió  upaO  an  leabaip  po  05  an  bpaéaip 
bocc  t)oifinaill  TÍlaglábuin  or  Maglone  pe  coil  na  nnaccpan 
cm  bliagan  oaoip  an  Cigipna  1792."  "The  poor  friar  D.  M. 
had  the  use  of  this  book  by  permission  of  the  Superiors,  the  year 
of  the  age  of  the  Lord  1792."  Soon  afterwards,  fearing  the 
dangers  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  ms.,  with  others  in  the 
Franciscan  library  at  Louvain,  was  removed  to  St.  Isidore's  at 
Rome.  Before  the  Italians  entered  Rome,  the  remnants  of  the 
Irish  collection  were  sent  to  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Merchants' 
Quay,  Dublin,  where  they  remain. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  ms.  there  is  a  note  in  English  and 
Flemish  :  "  To  Sister  Sumusset  att  the  English  geresan  in  Lier." 
"  Voor  Suster  Sumuset  in  de  English  gresan  tot  Lier."  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  note  has  any  reference  to  the  destination  of  the  ms. 
Such  a  direction  would  not  be  written  inside  the  volume  on  the 
final  page.  The  note  is  probably  a  memorandum  of  address  to 
be  used  in  sending  messages. 

The  fortunes  of  war  have  driven  these  poems  from  their 
native  land  to  Belgium,  from  Belgium  to  Italy,  from  Italy  back  to 
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their  native  land.  The  clash  of  arms  sounds  within  and  around 
them,  from  the  dedication  to  the  Irish  captain  on  their  first  page 
to  the  mention  of  the  English  garrison  of  Lier  on  their  last.  It 
is  time  to  place  them  beyond  the  risks  of  battle.  In  the  task  of 
bringing  them  at  length  to  the  security  of  the  printing  press,  my 
satisfaction  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  reflection  that  their  first 
rescue  from  destruction  seems  due  to  the  patriotism  and  literary 
taste  of  an  Irish  soldier  from  my  native  glens  of  Dál  Riada. 

2.  The  Present  Text. 

In  1897,  I  began  to  transcribe  Duanaire  Finn,  in  order  that, 
like  Captain  Somhairle,  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it 
and  keeping  it.  The  Fenian  lays  appealed  strongly  to  me  before 
this  time  ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  come  upon  a  hoard  of  them  con- 
taining many  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  I  kept  copying  them  in 
odd  snatches  of  time  extending  over  a  year  or  two.  When  I  told 
Miss  Eleanor  Hull  of  the  treasure,  she  induced  me  to  undertake 
to  edit  the  poems  for  the  Irish  Texts  Society.  It  was  a  task 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  assumed,  for  I  had  but  little  time  to 
carry  it  out.  In  copying  the  poems  for  my  own  use,  I  had  not 
troubled  to  follow  all  the  orthographical  vagaries  of  the  scribe ; 
for,  as  will  be  seen,  he  has  written  these  Middle-Irish  compositions 
in  a  spelling  that  is  sometimes  ancient,  sometimes  modern,  nowise 
consistent.  I  was  satisfied  to  copy  them  with  sufficient  fidelity  to 
be  able  to  read  them  as  I  found  them. 

The  late  Professor  York  Powell  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion, 
which  was  recognized  as  quite  just  by  the  Irish  Texts  Society  and 
by  myself,  that  in  publishing  the  poems,  the  ms.  should  be  reproduced 
as  closely  as  possible.  Accordingly,  I  have  now  aimed  at  setting 
the  text  out  as  it  appears  in  the  ms.,  at  least  as  faithfully  as  the 
type  will  allow.  This  necessitated  a  fresh  word-for-word  comparison 
and  correction  of  the  first  transcript,  and  doubled  the  work  of 
transcribing.  Less  robust  health  and  many  urgent  duties  interfered 
with  this  task,  and  with  the  subsequent  work  of  translation  into 
English.  These  statements,  though  personal,  are  due  from  me 
to  the  members  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society  as  an  apology  for 
the  protracted  delay  that  has  occurred  between  the  announcement 
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of  this  volume  and  its  publication.  The  work  has  been  entirely 
congenial  to  me ;  and  in  begging  some  indulgence,  I  add  the 
plea  that  I  have  felt  perhaps  as  keenly  as  any  the  pains  of 
postponement. 

The  present  volume  contains  about  a  measured  half  of  the  total 
matter  of  the  Duanaire.  In  translating,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  very  close  to  the  original,  yet  to  embody  the  sense  in  English 
idiom,  since  neither  the  original  nor  the  translation  can  be  benefited 
by  the  forcing  of  Irish  idioms  on  English  versions.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  conscious  that  my  translation  falls  very  far  short  of  giving  a 
fair  idea  of  the  Irish  text.  There  are  mannerisms,  repetitions, 
chevilles,  and  the  like,  peculiar  to  Middle-Irish  poetry,  and  quite 
natural  to  it,  which  cannot  possibly  be  translated  without  dis- 
figurement, and  yet  which  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  translation. 
The  ancient  quatrain  of  seven- syllabled  lines  was  not  an  ideal  form 
for  heroic  narrative.  The  Irish  metres  required  each  line  to  give 
nearly  complete  sense.  In  the  couplet,  the  approach  to  completion 
of  sense  had  to  be  still  nearer.  In  the  quatrain  it  had  to  be  perfect. 
The  poet  knew  this  instinctively,  and  shaped  his  diction  accordingly. 
The  hearer  or  reader  also  felt  the  necessity  from  the  purely 
technical  standpoint,  and  was  therefore  the  less  displeased  at  the 
stress  of  metrical  obligations  on  the  narrative.  There  was  at 
least  the  great  satisfaction  of  perfection  in  the  verse-form.  In 
a  translation,  all  the  advantages  of  the  metre  and  its  familiar 
concomitants  are  lost ;  all  the  disadvantages  are  accentuated. 
Then,  English  as  known  to  me  is  often  quite  at  a  loss  to  provide 
equivalents  for  the  original  diction. 

The  notes  to  this  volume  are  confined  to  the  minimum  necessary 
to  justify  the  translation.  They  contain  chiefly  emendations, 
mostly  obvious,  of  the  text  where  it  appears  to  have  been  injured 
by  the  scribe  or  his  predecessors.  Want  of  time  constrains  me 
to  this  minimum  ;  but  I  regret  the  limitation  the  less .  since, 
until  the  whole  of  the  Duanaire  is  ready  for  publication,  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  a  fuller  annotation  of  the  half. 

The  text  departs  from  exact  reproduction  of  the  ms.  chiefly 
in  mere  typographical  details,  such  as  the  use  of  capitals  and 
punctuation.     It  is  not  possible,  without  disfiguring  the  pages,  to 
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indicate  the  Editor's  part  in  expanding  contractions.  Wherever 
a  reasonable  doubt  existed  as  to  the  meaning,  I  have  sought  to 
indicate  it  in  the  translation  by  a  mark  of  query — perhaps  not 
sufficiently  often. 

Students  of  modern  Irish  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  poems 
are  in  Middle  Irish,  with  the  spelling  somewhat  modernised. 
Very  often  the  older  spelling  is  retained  ;  for  the  scribe  Aodh 
O'Dochartaigh  was  a  pretty  good  scholar,  and  fairly  familiar  with 
late  Middle  Irish.  Thus  he  often  writes  such  forms  as  co, 
now  50,  following  his  original.  He  often  writes  e  for  ea, 
and  sometimes  for  ei.  For  ia  he  sometimes  writes  íe — e.g., 
leppoió  =  íappaió.  This  corresponds  to  a  pronunciation  which  I 
have  noted  in  Tyrone,  íappaió  sounding  like  '  ee-yerry '  rapidly 
pronounced.  His  form  p^pibebumn,  for  p^piobpamn,  in  a  sentence 
of  his  own  quoted  above,  is,  I  fear,  a  pseudo-archaism  invented 
for  the  occasion  to  make  an  impression  on  his  honest  patron,  the 
Captain.  A  close  linguistic  study  of  the  poems  will  hardly  repay 
any  but  students  of  Middle  Irish ;  and  these  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  correcting  at  sight  most  of  the  various  minor  defections 
from  grammatical  form  that  have  been  left  unnoted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  text,  like  almost  all  the  literature  of  the  Fenian  epic,  is 
so  free  from  extreme  archaisms  that  a  proficient  student  of  modern 
Irish  will  be  able  to  follow  the  sense  of  it  nearly  everywhere.  This 
modernism  of  the  Fenian  sagas  is  one  of  their  leading  characteristics. 
They  were  written  for  the  people,  not  for  the  learned  few.  Hence 
they  embody  for  the  most  part  the  usage  of  the  times  to  which  they 
belong.  I  have  found  whole  pieces  of  the  text  retained  almost 
verbatim  in  present-day  folklore.  This  fact,  with  others  that  I 
have  observed,  convinces  me  that  much  of  what  passes  for  simple 
folklore  has  come  to  the  people  from  literary  sources.  Judging 
from  Campbell's  Leabhar  na  Féinne,  I  should  say  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Fenian  sagas  reached  Scotland  in  this  way. 

Origin  of  the  Fenian  Epic  Cycle. 

In  seeking  to  trace  the  Fenian  cycle  to  its  source,  we  cannot 
expect  much  guidance  from  its  later  developments.  The  history  of 
this  body  of  literature  is  altogether  in  contrast  to  the  history  of  the 
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Ulidian  sagas.  Táin  Bó  Cualnge  was  "  recovered,"  we  are  told, 
by  the  literati  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Guaire,  king  of  Connacht, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Táin  Bó  Cualnge  was  the  work  of  Ulidian  authors,  and 
was  preserved  by  the  literary  caste  attached  to  the  Ulidian  dynasty. 
In  the  seventh  century,  the  once  powerful  Ulidian  aristocracy  was 
represented  by  a  single  great  sept,  the  Dál  Fiatach,  then  settled  in 
the  Pictish  territory  of  Dál  Araide.  By  the  time  when  the  political 
order  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Rights  had  come  about — that  is,  in 
the  tenth  century — the  Dál  Fiatach  was  no  longer  a  ruling  race,  and 
the  Ulidians  had  become  completely  fused  with  the  Picts.  The 
decline  of  the  Dál  Fiatach  probably  dates  from  the  Battle  of  Ard 
Corann,  a.d.  627,  in  Avhich  Fiachna  (son  of  Deman),  king  of  Dál 
Fiatach,  was  overthrown  and  slain  by  the  Dál  Riatai,  an  Ivernian 
or  Pictish  race  occupying  the  northern  half  of  the  present  county 
•of  Antrim.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  poets  of  the 
dominant  Milesian  race,1  who  had  "  forgotten"  the  Ulidian  epic, 
discovered  it  anew  by  the  aid  of  the  hero  Fergus,  whose  spirit  arose 
from  the  tomb  and  dictated  to  the  poets  the  words  of  the  lost  saga. 
The  legend  indicates  that  about  this  time  the  literati  of  the  northern 
Milesians  learned  the  Ulidian  sagas  from  the  surviving  literati  of 
the  well-nigh  extinct  Ulidian  dynasty.  As  they  got  it,  so  they  kept 
it.  The  Ulidian  tales  are  the  product  of  the  Old-Irish  period,  and 
underwent  little  development  at  the  hands  of  their  new  possessors. 
Their  tradition  reproduces  consistently  a  racial  and  political  order, 
dating  from  not  later  than  the  third  century,  and  prior  to  the 
occupation  of  Meath  by  the  race  which,  in  the  fourth  and  later 
centuries,  made  a  gradual  conquest  of  the  northern  half  of  Ireland, 
except  the  region  now  included  in  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim. 


1  In  the  Christian  and  Pre-Norman  Period,  Ireland  was  dominated  hy  two  great 
dynastic  families,  one  having  Tara,  the  other  Cashel,  as  chief  centre.  In  a  series 
of  papers  n  the  New  Ireland  Review  during  1906,  I  have  shown  that  these  two 
dynastic  races  appear  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  pre-Christian  origin,  the  story 
of  the  "  Milesian  invasion  "  being  devised  to  credit  them  with  a  spurious  antiquity. 
As  the  doctrine  of  descent  from  Mile  or  "  Milesius  "  of  Spain  seems  in  its  earliest 
form  peculiar  to  these  races,  I  have  called  them  Milesians  for  want  of  any  better 
term  that  would  describe  them  in  common. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  Fenian  cycle,  as  we 
have  it,  was  composed  from  the  ninth  century  onward.  Only  a  few 
scraps  of  it  belong  to  the  Old-Irish  period.  It  underwent  con- 
tinuous literary  development  down  even  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Most  of  it,  as  we  know  it,  dates  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards, 
its  language  being  chiefly  late  Middle  Irish,  shading  off  into  modern 
Irish.  As  in  Duanaire  Finn,  we  constantly  find  this  Middle  Irish 
in  a  modernised  guise.  But  we  do  not  find  in  the  Fenian  cycle 
those  constant  evidences  of  Old- Irish  originals  written  up  into 
Middle-Irish  form  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Ulidian  cycle. 
The  inference  is  that  the  Middle-Irish  specimens  of  the  Fenian 
cycle  are  true  contemporary  products,  the  work  of  Middle -Irish 
authors,  just  as  Laoidh  Ois'm  i  dTlr  na  ?iOg  is  a  product  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  Middle -Irish  period  the  story  of  Fionn 
was  known  all  over  Ireland.  It  was  growing  into  literature  in 
places  far  apart.  The  under-story  of  Diarmaid  was  developing  in 
West  Minister,  the  under-story  of  Goll  in  Connacht.  A  clear  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  epic  is  little  more  to  be  expected  from  these 
Middle- Irish  developments  than  from  the  eighteenth-century  poem 
by  Micheál  Coimín. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the  evidences  of  the  rise  of  the 
epic?  Obviously  in  the  oldest  extant  specimens.  The  short  poems 
published  by  Windisch  in  his  "  Irische  Texte  "  help  us  little.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  without  historical  value.  It  is  at  once  clear  to* 
anyone  examining  them  that  they  are  not  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
literature,  but  rather  overgrowths  of  a  body  of  literature  already  in 
existence  and  considerably  developed.  Similar  short  poems 
in  late  Middle  Irish  will  be  found  in  the  Duanaire.  In  both 
cases  these  compositions  owe  their  existence  and  their  contem- 
porary interest  to  the  co-existence  of  an  extensive  tradition  with 
which  the  reader  is  presumed  to  be  familiar.  Hence  the  presence 
of  a  single  such  piece  in  Old  Irish  seems  to  dispose  once  and  for  all 
of  the  notion  that  the  Fenian  epic  owes  its  origin  to  the  Norse 
invasions. 

Next,  or  beside  these  poems,  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  the 
Fenian  cycle  that  has  reached  us  is  apparently  the  tale  called 
"  Macgnimartha  Find,"  "  The  Boy-deeds  of  Fionn."    The  evidence 
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borne  by  this  tale  is  very  striking  and,  in  my  opinion,  quite  decisive. 
The  tale  is  preserved  in  a  Bodleian  ms.  which  professes  to  be  an 
excerpt  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel. 

The  date  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  is  traditionally  the  time  of  the 
king-bishop  of  Cashel,  Cormac  son  of  Cuilennán,  by  whom  the 
Psalter  is  said  to  have  been  compiled,  that  is  to  say,  about  a.d.  900. 
This  famous  compilation  has  long  since  disappeared ;  but  many 
extracts  from  it,  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent,  have  been 
preserved  by  transcription  into  later  mss.  Of  these  extracts,  one 
of  the  most  notable  is  the  Book  of  Eights,  which  affords,  I  think, 
decisive  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  Psalter.1 

The  Book  of  Rights  contains  three  poems  written,  as  0 'Donovan 
recognized,  in  support  of  the  claim  of  a  king  of  Cashel  to  the 
suzerainty  of  all  Ireland.  These  poems  commence  respectively  on 
pages  32,  52,  and  124  of  O'Donovan's  printed  edition.  O'Donovan, 
in  his  Introduction  (p.  xv),  points  out  that  this  claim  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  one  of  three  kings  of  Cashel — Cathal,  who  died  in  742  ; 
Feidlimid,  who  died  in  847 ;  and  Brian  Bórama,  who  made  good 
the  claim.  O'Donovan  does  not  decide  between  them,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  matter.  The  second  of  the  three  poems  in 
question  appeals  to  Selbach  in  sat,  Selbach,  the  man  of  letters, 
who,  as  the  note  on  p.  60  says,  was  contemporary  with  Cormac, 
the  bishop-king.  As  Cormac  reigned  half  a  century  after  Feidlimid, 
the  mention  of  Selbach  shuts  out  both  Cathal  and  Feidlimid, 
and  makes  it  certain  that  the  three  poems  were  composed  in  the 
interest  of  Brian,  and  during  the  period  when  he  was  aiming  at  the 
high-kingship,  which  he  secured  in  1002. 

The  third  poem  enables  us  to  date  still  more  closely  these 
political  manifestoes.  It  is  written  in  hostility  to  the  dynasty  of 
Tara,  the  Uí  Néill,  and  in  friendship  to  the  Norse  of  Dublin,  in 
whose  favour  it  commits  a  flagrant  and  daring  falsification  of 
history.  The  Norse  of  Dublin  at  this  period  were  in  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Leinster  ;  and  Brian  was  at  war  with  both  as  late  as 
999,  when  he  defeated  the  allies  at  Glenn  Mama.   After  this  victory 

1  The  title  of  psalter,  Irish  saltair,  appears  applicable  in  Early  Irish  to  any 
considerable  compilation  in  verse.  But  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  seems  to  have 
contained  also  prose  tales  and  pedigrees. 
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lie  adopted  a  new  policy,  securing  an  alliance  with  the  Dublin 
Norse  against  the  high-king  Mael  Sechnaill.  In  furtherance  of 
this  policy  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Sitric,  king  of 
Dublin,  and  himself  married  the  mother  of  Sitric.  In  the  year 
1000,  in  conjunction  with  the  Norsemen  and  the  Leinstermen, 
Brian  invaded  Meath.  We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  setting  down 
1000  as  the  date  of  this  third  poem  and  the  approximate  date  of 
the  other  two.  These  portions  of  the  Book  of  Eights  have  their 
date  thus  ascertained. 

The  first  and  second  of  the  three  poems  are  found  in  the  section 
of  the  Book  of  Bights  devoted  to  the  political  order  of  Munster. 
But  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  interpolated  in  this  section. 
Each  of  the  overkingdoms  of  Ireland  has  a  separate  section  in  the 
work,  containing  in  each  case  two  poems,1  one  of  which  recites  the 
tributes  due  from  the  subject  states  to  the  overking,  the  other  the 
"  stipends"  or  suzerain  gifts  accepted  by  the  petty  kings  from  the 
overking  in  token  of  allegiance.  In  addition  to  the  two  poems 
composed  in  furtherance  of  Brian's  policy,  the  Munster  section 
contains  a  poem  of  tributes  and  a  poem  of  stipends,  neither  of 
which  makes  any  allusion  to  such  a  policy.  These  poems  were 
therefore  the  original  Munster  section,  and  were  of  older  date  than 
the  poems  written  in  Brian's  interest.  Indeed,  one  of  the  latter  is 
a  new  edition  of  the  poem  of  tributes.  Cutting  out  the  two  poems 
of  policy  and  another  poem  reciting  the  strongholds  of  the  king 
of  Cashel,  the  Munster  section  becomes  exactly  analogous  to  the 
sections  for  the  remaining  overkingdoms  ;  and  this  was  obviously 
the  original  form  of  the  book.  The  poem  of  the  strongholds  may 
have  been  part  of  the  original  book,  which,  being  compiled  in 
Cashel,  may  well  have  devoted  more  attention  to  the  king  of  Cashel 
than  to  the  other  overkings ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  it  may  also 
have  been  added  through  policy,  claiming  not  only  overlordship, 
but  the  control  of  fortresses  in  every  part  of  Munster — a  claim  for 
which  there  was  no  precedent  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  and  which 
seems  to  bear  the  mark  of  the  strong  hand  of  Brian. 

1  Except  in  the  case  of  the  overkingdom  of  Oriel,  which  has  no  poem  of 
tributes.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Oriel  had  long  ceased  to  enjoy 
suzerain  powers,  having  become  a  dependency  of  Cineal  Eoghain. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  was  a  Book  of  Eights  older  than 
Brian's  policy,  and  in  which  the  poems  in  favour  of  that  policy  are 
evidently  interpolated.  What  was  the  date  of  the  older  Book  of 
Rights  ?  Here,  again,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt.  One  of  Brian's 
poems  professes  to  be  dictated  to  Selbach,  the  poet  of  Cormac.  This 
allusion,  like  the  fabricated  history  of  the  Dublin  Norsemen,  is  due 
to  the  daring  invention  of  Brian's  poet.  It  proves  that  he  believed 
the  original  Book  of  Rights,  or  the  original  Munster  section  thereof, 
to  have  been  written  by  Selbach.  As  less  than  a  century  separated 
the  two  writers,  and  as  moreover  the  later  writer  had  the  evidence 
of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  before  him,  we  may  take  it  as  proved  that 
the  original  Book  of  Rights  dated  from  the  time  of  Cormac,  and 
therefore  that  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 
containing  the  original  work,  to  Cormac  is  quite  accurate — at  least, 
as  concerns  the  date  of  compilation. 

Cormac  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Belach  Mughna  in  908.  The  Psalter 
of  Cashel  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  900.  From  it  the  tale 
Macgnimartha  Find,  it  is  claimed,  was  transcribed.  The  language 
of  the  piece,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  point  of  its  antiquity,  justifies 
the  claim.  At  all  events,  the  tale  is  the  oldest  piece  of  prose,  and  the 
oldest  extensive  piece  in  any  form  that  we  possess  of  the  Fenian  story. 

The  most  remarkable  trait  of  the  Macgnimartha  is  that,  like  the 
whole  Ulidian  epic,  it  deals  with  an  Ireland  in  which  the  dominant 
"  Milesian  "  race  of  history  does  not  exist.  We  cannot  suppose  this 
trait  to  have  been  accidental.  In  the  later  developments  of  the 
legend,  the  Milesian  dynasties  of  Tara  and  Cashel  are  prominent 
in  the  action.  In  this  tale,  they  are  not  even  the  subject  of  the 
remotest  allusion.  And  yet  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
introducing  them.  We  find  Fionn  going  northwards  to  Slane  on 
the  Boyne.  He  must  have  passed  near  Tara.  Slane  itself  was  in 
the  home  territory  of  the  high -king,  the  magnificent  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles.  Mere  dramatic  instinct,  one  imagines,  would 
have  compelled  some  mention  of  so  distinguished  a  neighbour ;  but 
there  is  no  such  mention.  Fionn  journeys  southwards  from  Slieve 
Bloom.  He  must  have  traversed  the  particular  domain  of  the  king 
of  Cashel,  yet  there  is  no  word  of  Mugh  Nuadhat  or  his  famous  son 
and  successor  Ailill  Olom. 
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The  negative  evidence  is  still  more  complete.  The  story  of 
Fionn  begins  with  the  Battle  of  Cnucha,  in  which  his  father 
Cumhall  is  slain.  In  later  versions,1  the  chief  enemy  of  Curahall, 
the  antagonist  at  whose  instance  this  battle  is  fought,  is  the 
monarch  Conn.  In  the  Macgnimartha,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Conn  or  of  his  party  in  connexion  with  the  battle,  and  no  room 
left  for  them.  The  battle  is  fought  between  Cumhall's  people  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Luagni  of  Tara  and  the  Clanna  Morna  on 
the  other.  The  subject  of  dispute  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
monarchical  policy.  It  is  a  contention  for  the  fianship  (fianus, 
fianaidecht)  of  Ireland,  between  chieftains  fighting  for  their  own 
hand. 

The  same  thoroughly  negative  evidence  is  borne  by  the  incident 
in  which  the  boy  Fionn,  like  the  boy  Cú  Chulainn,  vanquishes 
singlehanded  a  whole  team  of  lads  at  the  game  of  iomáin  or 
"  hurley."  In  the  later  versions,  this  incident  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  monarch  Conn  at  the  great  national  games  of 
Tailtiu.  In  the  Macgnimartha,  it  takes  place  on  the  green  of 
"a  certain  fort"  in  Leinster,  neither  Conn  nor  any  other  king 
being  present.  In  short  the  Macgnimartha,  like  the  Ulidian  epic, 
supposes  a  period  when  the  Milesian  sovereignty  of  Tara  and  of 
Ireland  was  still  unknown,  when  the  Boyne  was  the  boundary 
between  the  Ulidian s  and  the  Leinstermen.  This  tradition 
demands  for  the  Fenian  story  an  antiquity  dating  at  all  events 
farther  back  than  the  legend  of  the  pagan  high-kings.  I  have 
shown  elsewhere  that  the  Milesian  regime  in  Tara  has  for 
its  anterior  limit  the  so-called  "  restoration "  under  Tuathal 
Techtmar,  and  that  the  high-kingship  cannot  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  existed  before  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  The 
modernity  of  this  dynasty  was  well  known  to  the  author  of  the 
Macgnimartha,  as  it  was  to  the  authors  of  the  Ulidian  sagas ;  and 
to  have  introduced  the  Milesian  line  or  the  hegemony  of  Tara 
into  either  story  would  have  seemed  to  these  writers  almost  as 
much  out  of  place  as  the  introduction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  have  seemed  to  Micheál  Coimín. 


L.U.  Fotha  Catka  Cnucha,  &c. 
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The  positive  evidence  of  the  Macgnlmartha  is  no  less  striking. 
The  chief  contending  parties  in  the  story  are  the  Luagni,  the 
Clanna  Morna,  and  the  people  of  Cumhall.  The  Luagni  have 
often  been  confounded  by  modern  annotators  with  the  Luigne  of 
Meath.  They  were  distinct  races.  Luigne  means  the  descendants 
of  Lugh,  the  Celtic  god.  Luagni  means  the  descendants  of 
Lóch.  The  Luigne  and  the  Luagni  both  existed  in  Meath 
in  historic  time.  The  Luigne  occupied  a  definite  small  territory 
near  Navan.  The  Luagni  were  a  vassal  race  (aithechtuath) 
scattered  over  the  region  of  Meath  (including  Westmeath)  from 
the  Shannon  to  the  sea.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  servile  remnant 
of  an  ancient  Leinster  race.  Even  in  the  period  presumed  by  the 
Ulidian  epic,  the  Luagni  were  a  subject  people.  Their  king  was 
Coirbre  Nia  Fer,  king  of  Tara  ;  but  he  was  not  of  their  race,  being 
of  the  Lagin  or  dominant  race  of  Leinster.  The  Luagni  were  his 
vassals.  In  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Eosnaree,  Conchobar  taunts 
his  Ulstermen  with  being  inferior  in  valour  to  these  vassals.  The 
Ulstermen  were  getting  worsted.  "  Truly,  Ulstermen,"  said  the 
king,  "  I  was  not  aware  till  to-day  that  the  Galians  of  Leinster  or 
the  Luagni  of  Tara  were  braver  than  ye."  As  to  the  status  of  the 
Galians,  here  linked  with  the  Luagni,  there  is  no  doubt.  Like  the 
Luagni,  they  were  subjects  of  a  Lagenian  king,  Find,  king  of  Ailiu, 
brother  of  Coirbre  Nia  Fer  ;  but  he  was  not  of  their  race.  They 
were  vassals.  Hence,  when  they  join  Medb  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Táin  B<5  Cualnge,  she  first  proposes  to  destroy  them,  fearing  their 
power,  but  afterwards  breaks  them  up  into  small  bands,  and  distri- 
butes them  among  the  other  forces.  This  she  could  not  have  done 
if  they  had  been  led  by  their  own  king.  In  fact,  they  had  no  king 
or  chieftain  on  the  occasion,  being  merely  the  vassal  levies  of  her 
ally,  the  king  of  Ailiu.  Like  the  Luagni,  the  Galians  still  existed 
in  historical  time  as  vassal  tribes,  aithechtuatha,  being  distributed 
over  the  northern  parts  of  Leinster  east  of  Ossory.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  Luagni  and  Galeoin  is  given  in  the  tract  on  the 
aithechtuatha  in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote." 

Kegarding  the  Clanna  Morna,  there  is  but  one  tradition,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Fir  Bolg  of  eastern  Connacht,  who  were  also 
a  vassal  people. 
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We  now  come  to  the  third  section  of  these  early  fiana,  the  race 
to  which  Cumhall  and  Fionn  belonged.  The  Macgnimartha  tells  us 
that  Cumhall  was  a  member  of  the  sept  Ui  Tarsig,  a  branch  of  a 
people  called  the  Corco  Oche  of  Cuil  Chontuinn.  The  armotator  of 
the  Ossianic  Society's  text,  whose  authority  was  probably  O'Donovan, 
places  this  people  in  the  north  of  Meath.  I  have  not  found  this 
location  confirmed  by  any  other  evidence ;  nor  have  I  found  any 
tradition  connecting  Fionn  with  northern  Meath.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mac  Firbis,  in  his  tract  on  the  Fir  Bolg  (Genealogies, 
R.I. A.  copy),  and  Keating,  in  his  History  (chap,  ix),  agree  in 
saying  that  the  Ui  Tarsig  were  located  in  Uí  Fáilge  (Offaly,  Co. 
Kildare),  and  also  that  they  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Fir  Bolg.  Fir 
Bolg  here  is  a  general  name  for  the  early  races  reduced  to  vassaldom, 
and  includes  the  Fir  Domnann  and  the  Galeoin.  But  what 
is  more  definite,  Mac  Firbis  (p.  55)  quotes  an  older  writer  to 
the  effect  that  the  Ui  Tarsig  were  a  sept  of  the  Galeoin,  and  that 
Fionn,  chief  of  the  Fenians,  was  of  that  race.  Again,  the  tract  on 
the  Aithechtuatha,  or  vassal  peoples,  in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote  " 
states  that  one  of  the  three  later  divisions  of  the  Galeoin,  the 
Tuath  Fochmuinn,  was  located  in  Ui  Failgi,  in  Fotharta  Airbrech, 
and  upon  Almu  and  all  that  are  proper  to  Almu  of  septs  (anas  dir  di 
[d]i  finib).  Almu,  according  to  all  tradition,  was  the  chief  seat  of 
Fionn.  It  is  shown  as  the  Hill  of  Allen  on  modern  maps,  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  borders  of  the  modern  barony  of  West  Offaly.  It 
seems  certain,  then,  that  Cumhall  and  Fionn  were  leaders  and 
heroes  of  the  Galeoin,  and  that  these  two  races,  the  Galeoin 
and  the  Luagni,  linked  together  in  the  story  of  Rosnaree,  were 
the  chief  antagonist  parties  in  the  original  version  of  the  Battle 
of  Cnucha,  with  the  Clanna  Morna  of  Connacht  as  interlopers  on 
the  side  of  the  Luagni.  It  is  perhaps  no  mere  coincidence  that 
the  king  over  the  Galeoin,  though  not  of  them,  in  the  Ulster 
epic,  is  also  named  Fionn. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  the  Fenian  epic  originated  among  the  Galeoin  who  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Almu.  What  chiefly  distinguishes  it  from,  I 
think,  almost  every  other  primitive  epic  is  that  it  is  the  hero-lore  of 
a  subject,  not  of  a  ruling,  race.     In  view  of  the  origin  here  traced 
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for  it,  this  peculiar  character  is  quite  natural.  For  centuries  before 
the  Irish  Christian  period,  the  Galeoin  were  a  subject  race,  com- 
pelled to  do  battle  for  their  rulers.  There  are,  of  course,  in  the 
Fenian  story  certain  features  common  to  early  epopee,  such  as  the 
conflicts  of  the  heroes  with  fierce  monsters,  their  close  relationship 
to  the  gods,  &c.  But  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Fenian  legend, 
and,  I  think,  the  fortunes  of  the  legend  itself,  are  traceable  to  its 
origin  among  a  vassal  race  and  its  early  shaping  at  their  hands. 

The  status  of  subject  races  receives  little  light  from  the  Ulster 
epic,  which  is  our  chief  source  of  pre-Milesian  tradition.  The  rise 
of  the  Milesian  power,  and  the  fuller  history  connected  therewith, 
bring  into  the  clearest  contrast  the  comparative  rights  and  powers 
of  the  dominant  and  subordinate  races.  The  Book  of  Rights  shows 
the  chief  Milesian  dynasties  exacting  heavy  annual  tributes  from 
the  subject  peoples,  but  holding  their  own  minor  branch  dynasties 
exempt  from  all  tribute.  Going  farther  back,  we  find  Dui 
Tenguma,  king  of  Connacht  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
expatriating  a  whole  petty  kingdom  of  Fir  Bolg  race,  and  planting 
in  its  stead  the  Milesian  colony  of  Ui  Maine.  The  power  which 
could  thus  exterminate  a  race,  could  also  subject  it  to  unlimited 
exactions.  Among  the  things  it  could  exact  were  armed  levies. 
The  freemen  of  the  dominant  race  could  not  be  compelled  to  serve 
in  the  field  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  every  year.  "  If  the  hosting 
of  Connacht  should  remain  [in  the  field]  longer  than  a  fortnight 
and  a  month,  the  Ui  Maine  have  liberty  to  return  home" 
(Hy  Many,  p.  67).  "  These  septs  are  freed  from  the  hostings  of 
spring  and  summer,  and  there  is  no  power  to  ask  them  against 
their  will"  (ib.).  Such  exemptions  of  the  dominant  race  by  name 
imply  that  there  were  other  races  not  so  exempt.  The  subject  races, 
therefore,  were  liable  to  longer  military  service  than  six  weeks  ; 
and  their  levies  could  be  called  out  even  during  seed-time  and 
harvest.  The  subject  peoples  might  thus  be  required  to  furnish 
forces  at  any  time,  even  when  the  free  population  was  engaged  on 
the  most  urgent  works  of  agriculture.  This  demand  could  only  be 
met  by  the  creation  among  them  of  a  warrior  caste,  living  by  the 
chase  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  enemies  in  war.  Bands  of  such 
professional  soldiery  were  called  fiana.     The   professional  soldier 
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was  called  jéinnid,  féindid.  We  can  thus  understand  how,  as  the 
Book  of  Rights  makes  clear,  the  powerful  kings  of  Tara  and  Cashel 
kept  the  territories  around  those  strongholds  in  the  occupation  of 
subject  states,  instead  of  colonizing  them  with  branches  of  their 
own  race.  By  this  means  they  held  at  their  disposal,  at  all  seasons 
and  for  indefinite  periods,  the  forces  of  the  subject  peoples  almost 
in  the  condition  of  a  standing  army. 

That  fiana  meant  levies  of  inferior  political  status  is,  I  think, 
apparent  in  the  verse  from  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Brian  Catha 
an  Duin  (a.d.  1260) — do  ghoin  a  bfian  ar  mbranán — which  has 
reference  to  the  game  of  brandub,  resembling  chess,  and  is  trans- 
lated by  0 'Donovan  "  their  pawns  [fian)  have  checkmated  our 
king."  Keicejian  denotes  the  pieces  of  inferior  status  in  the  game. 
The  epithet  ri  for  fianaib,  which  occurs  several  times  in  Gilla 
Coemáin's  poem  on  the  high-kings,  is  seen  to  have  a  special 
significance.  It  means  an  over-king,  for  such  alone  had  power  to 
call  out  the  fiana  of  the  subject  states.  The  fiana  were  not 
mercenary  troops.  A  mercenary  was  called  amus ;  mercenary 
service,  amsaine. 

We  do  not  hear  of  contemporary  fiana  in  the  Annals.  They 
probably  belonged  to  no  later  period  than  the  completion  of  the 
Milesian  conquests,  which  virtually  came  about  in  the  fifth 
century,  before  our  contemporary  political  records  begin.  By  that 
time  the  subject  states  had  probably  attained  the  fixity  of  conditions 
indicated  in  the  Book  of  Rights.  When  the  stress  of  conquest  had 
passed  away,  the  existence  of  professional  armed  bands  on  an 
extensive  scale  must  have  been  felt  to  be  a  burden  and  a  danger. 
The  fiana,  therefore,  are  prehistoric  ;  but  that  such  a  class  could 
have  been  invented  for  literary  purposes  is  inconceivable.  Their 
existence  is  a  fact  preserved  by  a  genuine  and  vivid,  if  somewhat 
idealised,  tradition. 

How  and  by  whom  was  the  literary  tradition  of  the  fiana  main- 
tained ?  We  can  answer  with  certainty  that  it  was  not  maintained 
by  the  literati  of  the  dominant  race.  The  great  list  of  187  tales  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster  contains  only  four  or  five  titles  that  can  be  taken 
to  refer  to  the  Fenian  cycle.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  pieces 
in  Old  Irish,  or  bearing  linguistic    evidence  of  an  earlier   than 
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Middle-Irish  casting,  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  list.  The  Fenian 
literature,  as  a  body,  came  into  the  great  literary  schools  no  earlier 
than  the  Middle-Irish  period. 

Does  not  this  prove  too  much  ?  If  hardly  any  traces  of  Old  Irish 
are  found  in  the  earlier  Fenian  literature,  must  we  not  conclude  that 
the  Fenian  story  itself  is  a  Middle-Irish  development  ?  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  have  to  consider  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
the  dominant  Milesians,1  or  Scots,  adopted  the  two  heroic  cycles. 
This  race  appears  to  have  had  no  body  of  ancient  hero-lore  peculiar 
to  themselves.  The  romance  of  their  past  grew  up  around  a 
skeleton  of  artificial  history,  pieced  together  by  the  schools.  Upon 
this  structure  were  overlaid  various  patches  of  the  traditions  of  the 
older  races. 

It  was  apparently  during  the  seventh  century  that  the  Milesian 
poets  adopted  the  Ulidian  hero-lore.2  We  find  them  about  the  same 
period  adopting  the  Ulidian  scheme  of  history.  Dr.  MacCarthy 
(Todd  Lectures,  vol.  iii)  finds  the  oldest  traceable  effort  to  devise 
a  history  of  pre-Christian  Ireland  in  one  of  the  "  Synchronisms" 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  Applying  chronographical 
tests,  he  says  that  this  document  "may  date  from  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century."  The  only  detailed  piece  of  Irish  "history"  in  the 
document  is  a  list  of  the  Ulidian  kings  from  the  foundation  of 
Emain  to  the  period  of  the  Ulidian  epic.  In  it,  and  not  in 
Tigernach,  occurs  originally  the  statement  that  nothing  of  Irish 
history  is  known  or  credible  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Ulidian 
capital.  Clearly  this  earliest  history  is  of  Ulidian  origin,  and  is 
copied  into  a  document  embodying  in  a  crude  form  the  Milesian 
theory  of  ancient  Ireland.  It  would  appear  from  all  this  that  the 
Ulidian  remnant  was  the  first  section  of  the  Irish  to  cultivate  a 
written  literature  dealing  with  matters  Irish  and  secular.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  specially  advantaged.  They  had  a  rich  hero- 
lore,   a    proud   tradition,   and    their  country   was    the    scene    of 


1  I  use  this  term  to  designate  the  dynastic  races  of  Tara  and  Cashel  in  the 
historical  period.  They  cannot  have  risen  into  prominence  long  before  St.  Patrick's 
time. 

-  The  occurrence  is  symbolised  in  the  story  of  the  "recovery  "  of  Táin  Bó 
Cualnge. 
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St.  Patrick's  earliest  and  most  thorough  labours,  which  brought 
the  new  stimulus  of  Christian  and  Roman  literary  culture,  of 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  arts  of  writing  and  reading. 
Between  their  conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  seventh  century, 
the  Ulidians  appear  to  have  secured  for  themselves  a  literary 
primacy,  amounting  nearly  to  a  monopoly  of  Irish  secular 
literature. 

Hence  the  Milesian  writers,  when  they  adopted  the  Ulidian 
hero-lore,  adopted  it  as  a  classic,  with  all  the  extreme  reverence 
shown  by  people  new  to  any  form  of  culture  towards  those  from 
whom  that  culture  is  received,  and  by  whom  it  has  been 
developed.  The  Ulidian  sagas,  having  once  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  dominant  race,  became  rigidly  crystallized,  and 
ceased  to  evolve.  Most  of  the  changes  they  afterwards  suffered 
were  due,  not  to  invention,  but  to  the  limitations  of  the  scribes. 

The  early  history  of  the  Fenian  hero-lore  was  quite  different. 
This  cycle  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  subject  races 
apparently  until  about  the  tenth  century.  As  the  Milesians, 
though  masters  of  nearly  all  Ireland,  never  colonized  more  than 
about  one-third  of  the  country,  the  remaining  two-thirds  con- 
tinuing in  the  occupation  of  the  older  races  and  under  the  rule 
of  their  native  kings,  it  is  evident  that  this  epic  of  a  subject 
race  had  an  extensive  public  to  whose  sympathies  it  could 
present  a  strong  appeal.  Thus  it  must  have  spread  from  North 
Leinster,  where  it  first  took  shape,  through  a  large  part  of 
Ireland,  ultimately  reaching  the  furthest  bounds  of  Gaelic  speech. 
The  period  I  postulate  for  this  extension  is  the  early  centuries 
of  Milesian  domination,  mainly  between  the  years  400  and  700. 
During  this  time  the  Fenian  tradition  must  have  been  purely 
oral,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  local  development  to  any 
extent.  It  seems  to  have  taken  a  particularly  strong  grip  of  the 
Ivernian  population  of  West  Munster,  the  region  around  Loch 
Léin  becoming  a  second  home,  not  only  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  epic,  but  for  the  life  and  actions  of  the  heroes.  The  story  of 
Diarmaid  must  have  been  developed  among  the  Corcu  Duibne, 
whose  territory  embraced  the  modern  baronies  of  Corcaguiny  and 
Iveragh,  and  extended  eastward  to  Loch  Léin. 
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In  the  published  portions  of  the  cycle  previous  to  this 
present  volume,  the  part  of  Goll  and  his  kindred  has  not  been 
relatively  prominent.  But  one  has  only  to  go  upon  the  track  of 
Fenian  folklore  among  the  Connacht  peasantry  of  to-day,  to  find 
that  in  that  region  Goll  is  the  foremost  hero  of  nearly  every  tale. 
The  race  of  Goll,  the  Clanna  Morna,  as  already  stated,  were 
believed  to  have  been  a  sept  of  the  Connacht  Fir  Bolg.1 
Naturally  this  branch  of  the  Fiana  was  not  made  much  of 
either  in  North  Leinster  or  West  Munster.  These  regions 
adopted  Fionn  as  their  chief  hero ;  and  the  Clanna  Morna  were 
his  hereditary  foes.  It  was  the  descendants  of  the  Fir  Bolg,  who 
then  and  since  then  were  numerous  in  the  western  province,  that 
magnified  the  part  of  Goll.  In  Donegal,  as  in  Connacht,  Goll  is 
the  chief  popular  hero  of  the  Fiana,  the  paragon  of  valour. 
Donegal  also  was  Fir  Bolg  territory  until  its  conquest  by  the  sons 
of  Niall,  and  after  conquest  was  largely  peopled  by  vassals  of  the 
Fir  Bolg  race.  The  Duanaire  shows  that  the  western  and  north- 
western sub-cycle  of  Goll  and  his  kindred  found  full  expression  at 
an  early  date  in  written  literature.  As  in  the  western  folk-tales, 
so  in  a  number  of  these  poems,  Goll  is  made  superior  to  Fionn  in 
valour  and  truth. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  the  Fenian  cycle  was  thus  spread  over 
Ireland,  and  accessible  to  the  Milesian  writers  at  all  points,  it  was 
not  taken  up  by  them  in  preference  to  the  Ulidian  cycle,  which, 
until  the  seventh  century,  was  confined  to  one  remote  district.  The 
question  has  already  been  partly  answered.  The  Ulidian  cycle 
came  armed  with  the  great  prestige  of  letters.  But  a  still  more 
potent  reason  must  have  operated.  In  the  seventh  century  the 
Ulidians  were  a  free  race.  There  is  no  sufficient  proof  that,  at  this 
period,  they  accepted  even  the  suzerainty  of  the  Uí  Néill.  Their 
hero-lore  invariably  represents  them  as  something  more  than  free, 
holding  their  own  against  "  the  four  great  fifths  of  Ireland."  In 
order  to  bring  the  scene  of  action  within  their  own  familiar  bounds, 
the  author  of  Táin  Bó  Cualnge  had  to  adopt  the  dramatic  device  of 
casting  on  his  heroes  a  spell  of  sickness,2  during  which  the  otherwise 

1  Magh  Maen,  in  south  Connacht,  was  their  home. 

2  The  episode  of  the  sickness,  as  Mr.  Nutt  urges  upon  me,  can  hardly  have 
been  a  mere  literary  device.     The  device  lay  in  the  use  made  of  the  episode. 
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impossible  is  accomplished — the  Ulidian  territory  is  overrun  by 
enemies.  A  conquering  and  dominant  aristocracy  could  appreciate 
such  a  story  of  freemen  coming  from  freemen.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Fenian  epic  was  in  form  and  essence  the  story  of  a  vassal  race. 
We  have  seen  that  it  was  distinctive  of  freemen  that  they  could  not 
be  kept  in  military  service  beyond  a  stated  short  period  in  each 
year,  and  could  not  be  called  out  during  seed-time  or  harvest  to  go 
upon  expeditions.  To  belong  to  a  permanent  military  service  was 
the  part  of  vassaldom ;  and  vassaldom  therefore  was  the  most 
prominent  character  of  the  Fenian  story.  The  whole  Fenian 
tradition  must  thus  have  been  repugnant  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
free  Milesians.  Again,  the  Fenian  hero-lore  was  kept  up  and 
cultivated  by  the  conquered  races,  whom,  even  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  conquerors  still  called  doer-thiiatha,  unfree  peoples,  reserving 
the  title  of  soer-chlanda,  free  races,  for  themselves.  When  we  see  the 
deep  repugnance  with  which  a  modern  few,  identifying  themselves 
with  a  bygone  era  of  conquest,  regard  the  native  language  and 
literature  of  the  Irish  people,  we  can  understand  how  the  Milesian 
conquerors,  while  the  memory  of  conquest  was  still  green,  must 
have  looked  upon  a  literary  tradition,  not  only  peculiar  to  the 
subject  peoples,  but  itself  redolent  of  their  subject  status. 

The  inclusion  of  a  Fenian  tale  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  (about 
a.d.  900)  is  the  first  evidence  we  have  of  the  adoption  of  the  cycle 
by  the  ruling  race ;  and  the  context  of  this  tale  proves  that  it  came 
fresh  and  unchanged  from  non-Milesian  hands.  By  this  time  a. 
new  school  of  Irish  learning  had  come  into  being,  presided  over  by 
the  chief  filidh  of  the  Milesian  courts.  The  main  work  of  this 
school  was  to  reconstruct  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  and  the 
central  theory  of  its  Irish  history  was  that  Ireland  had  been  subject 
to  the  Milesian  race  for  ages  before  the  Christian  era.  The  method 
of  work  was  to  make  a  study  of  the  whole  mass  of  popular  mytho- 
logical and  heroic  tradition,  assigning  to  it  a  chronology  which  did 
not  exist  within  it,  and  arranging  all  the  events  of  tradition  in  a 
definite  order  of  succession.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  a  knowledge 
of  tales  by  the  hundred  became  such  an  extraordinary  feature  of 
Irish  secular  learning.  The  note  appended  to  the  list  of  tales  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster  is  fairly  decisive  on  the  point.  The  fill,  or  man 
of  letters,  took  rank  according  to  the  number  of  traditional  stories 
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at  his  command.  But,  says  the  note,  "  he  is  no  fill  who  does  not 
harmonize  and  synchronize  all  the  stories."  [O'Curry  is  responsible 
for  this  rendering  of  the  technical  verbs  employed.  Whether  or  not 
he  has  given  their  exact  meaning,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
refer  to  some  sort  of  correlating  process,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  schools  did  endeavour  to  harmonize  and  synchronize  the  stories, 
and  presented  them  as  a  continuous  history  with  dates.] 

The  prejudices  of  conquest  had  by  this  time  grown  feeble. 
Christianity,  apart  from  its  principle  of  universal  brotherhood,  had 
contributed  in  two  ways  to  elevate  the  conquered.  The  territorial 
organization  of  the  Church  was  based  on  the  political  order  of  the 
fifth  century.  It  was  contrary  to  the  Church's  interest  that  this 
order  should  be  disturbed.  Hence  we  find  that,  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  petty  states  were,  in  most  cases,  ruled  by  the  same 
dynasties  as  in  the  fifth.  Two-thirds  of  these  dynasties  were  of  the 
older  races.  They  remained  tributary  to  the  conquerors,  but  other- 
wise were  apparently  equal  in  franchise.  Five  centuries  of  dynastic 
permanence  were  in  themselves  a  patent  of  high  nobility.  In  the 
second  place,  a  great  number  of  the  famous  churchmen  and  religious 
men  of  letters  were,  from  the  first,  drawn  from  the  subject  peoples. 
This  fact  alone  must  have  tended  strongly  to  equalize  the  status  of 
conquering  and  conquered. 

Intermarriage  with  the  older  dynastic  families  must  have  done 
much  to  abate  racial  prejudice.  In  course  of  time,  the  distinction 
between  free  and  unfree  necessarily  lost  its  racial  significance,  for 
even  an  unpaid  debt  might  suffice  to  disenfranchise  the  debtor, 
though  of  free  race. 

But  the  new  theory  of  history  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
associate  the  conquering  people  with  the  traditions  of  the  con- 
quered. It  was  from  these  traditions  that  the  early  history  was 
manufactured.  It  was  not  possible  to  set  up  a  Milesian  dynasty  in 
remote  antiquity,  and  yet  to  hold  it  detached  from  all  antiquity. 
Thus  at  first  the  Ulidians,  though  their  own  story  tells  nothing 
of  it,  and  all  the  other  ancient  dynasties  in  turn,  were  woven 
into  the  kindred  of  Milesius  of  Spain.  The  whole  Irish  aris- 
tocracy was  grafted  on  a  single  genealogical  tree.  Having 
transcribed  all  that  I  could  find  of  the  pre-Christian  genealogies, 
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having  analysed  them,  and  compared  them  name  by  name,  pedigree 
by  pedigree,  I  state  here  the  conclusion — it  would  be  too  long  to 
state  the  argument  leading  to  the  conclusion — which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  established  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The  authentic 
genealogies  reach  back  in  no  instance  beyond  the  year  300  a.d. 
All  the  material  referring  to  any  earlier  date,  and  therefore  the 
whole  genealogical  scheme  uniting  the  earlier  lines  to  the  Milesian 
main  stem,  is  the  work  of  the  synchronizing  and  harmonizing 
school. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  oldest  and  chief  authority 
which  I  have  found  cited  for  early  composite  genealogies  is  the- 
Psalter  of  Cashel.  This  compilation,  therefore,  particularly  belongs 
to  the  harmonizing  school  of  history.  Thus  already  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  new  theory  of  racial  unity,  of  a  common  descent  for 
all  the  free  Irish,  had  found  acceptance  in  the  Milesian  courts. 
The  establishment  of  this  theory  must  have  marked  the  final 
disappearance  of  race  prejudices.  The  only  races  excluded  from 
the  genealogical  unity  were  the  Galeóin,  the  Fir  Domnann,  and 
the  Fir  Bolg,  for  these  races  had  sunk  into  complete  vassaldom, 
and  their  dynastic  lines  had  disappeared.  If  any  petty  kingdoms 
of  these  races  had  survived,  they  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
included  in  the  Milesian  comity. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a  coincidence  that,  in  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel,  the  hero-lore  of  the  subject  peoples  makes  its  earliest 
appearance  known  to  us  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  race.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  the  racial  and  political  import  of  the  Fenian 
sagas  could  be  ignored,  and  their  wider  appeal  could  be  accepted 
without  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  further  develop- 
ments of  the  cycle,  there  is  a  clear  note  of  sometimes  covert,  some- 
times unconcealed,  hostility  to  the  masters  of  Ireland. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  the  traces  of  the  later  manipulation 
of  the  story  from  the  specially  Milesian  standpoint.  We  have  already 
seen  that  there  is  the  Battle  of  Cnucha  without  Conn  and  the  Battle 
of  Cnucha  with  Conn  ;  the  hurling  match  on  the  green  of  a  certain 
fort  and  the  same  hurling  match  in  the  presence  of  Conn  at  Tailtiu. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  events  peculiar  to  the  Milesian  story  ; 
and  in  one  version  the  Fiana  are   absent  from  mention,  in  another 
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Tersion  they  take  a  leading  part.  The  Battle  of  Mucraina  is  one  of 
these.  The  death  of  Coirbre  Liiechar  is  another.  It  is  usually 
told  that  Coirbre  fell  by  the  hand  of  Oscar,  and  Oscar  by  the  hand 
of  Coirbre,  in  the  Battle  of  Gabair.  I  once  imagined  that  this  event 
was  almost  certainly  historical,  as  the  tradition  of  the  death  of  a 
high-king  and  the  manner  of  his  death  about  a.d.  300  was  likely 
io  have  been  faithfully  preserved.  My  faith  in  traditions  dating 
from  a.d.  300  was  shaken  by  the  discovery  that  the  three  joint  kings 
who  succeeded  him,  the  Fothads,  were  a  triad  of  divinities  whose 
father  was  Lugh  Lámfada ;  it  was  further  shaken  on  learning  that 
Coirbre,  according  to  another  story,  was  slain  by  a-  Munster  prince. 
Wherever  we  find  the  Milesian  kings  of  Meath  or  Cashel  in  the 
Fenian  tales,  or  the  Fiana  in  tales  of  the  Milesian  rulers,  we  find  a 
story  shaped  or  revised  in  the  tenth  century  or  later. 

Unlike  the  Ulidian  epic,  the  Fenian  cycle  thus  became  the 
property  of  the  whole  nation  without  any  burden  of  learned  prestige. 
Its  credentials  were  solely  popular.  Its  general  character  and 
scheme  were,  indeed,  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  to  admit 
of  change.  Otherwise  it  was  open  to  every  kind  of  development,  as 
the  taste  of  the  author  and  the  public  might  dictate.  Even  a  writer 
schooled  in  the  Ulidian  tradition  might  endeavour  to  archaize  the 
story.  One  at  least  of  the  poems  edited  by  TYindisch  is,  I  feel  sure, 
&  tour  de  force  produced  in  this  way.1  But  in  general  the  Fenian 
tales  and  poems  were  composed  in  the  current  language  of  prose 
and  poetry,  requiring  no  gloss.  This  fact,  combined  with  the 
circumstances  of  their  earlier  history,  enabled  the  Fenian  sagas  to 
oust  completely  from  popularity  the  far  grander  and  more  impressive 
epic  of  the  race  of  Rudraige. 

The  history  of  the  Fenian  epic,  as  I  have  essayed  to  reconstruct 
it,  offers  an  easy  solution  of  several  problems.  It  explains  the  form 
of  the  heroic  narrative,  and  the  peculiar  role  of  the  heroes.  It 
explains  the  long-deferred  appearance  of  the  epic  in  written  litera- 
ture, and  its  forward  state  of  development  when  at  length  it  does 
appear.  It  explains  also  the  almost  exclusive  popularity  of  the 
epic — its  position  for  many  centuries  as  the  chief  hero-lore  of  the 
Gaelic-speaking   races   of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

1  "Irische  Texte/'  p.  162. 
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The  legend  of  the  Fiana,  as  it  spread  from  race  to  racer 
from  the  Galeoin  to  the  E means  and  the  Fir  Bolg,  from  these  to 
the  ascendant  Scottic  aristocracy,  was  constantly  undergoing 
reformation,  and  at  no  time  acquired,  like  the  Ulidian  story,  a 
classic  and  final  form.  It  remained  always  modern,  not  only  in 
its  language,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  entirely  the  property  of 
each  succeeding  generation  of  story-tellers  and  ballad-makers.  In 
this  way,  it  retained  the  power  of  constantly  and  freely  assimilating 
new  elements.  A  bold  device — the  addition  of  more  than  a  century 
to  the  lives  of  two  of  the  heroes— enabled  the  epic  to  secure  for  itself 
the  most  commanding  figure  in  Irish  history,  St.  Patrick,  and  to 
develop  a  humorous  side  in  the  contrast  between  pagan  and  Christian 
ideals.  The  hitherto  published  examples  of  this  development  belong 
to  the  modern  period  ;  but  a  number  of  much  earlier  specimens  will 
be  found  in  this  volume.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  some 
present-day  writers  themselves  so  deficient  in  humour  as  to  imagine 
that,  in  the  debates  between  Patrick  and  Oisin,  the  laugh  is  turned 
against  Christianity.  In  the  older  examples,  as  is  usual  in  the 
older  literature,  the  humorous  aspect  is  never  stripped  to  the  skin. 

The  survival  of  Oisin  and  Caoilte  until  St.  Patrick's  mission 
probably  did  not  originate  in  the  conscious  purpose  of  introducing 
the  Christian  element.  Its  motive  was  similar  to  that  which 
endowed  Findtan  and  Tuan  with  a  still  more  marvellous  longevity. 
The  early  native  writers  were  well  aware  that  the  art  of  writing,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  have  been  practised  in  pre-Christian  Ireland, 
was  not  commonly  applied  to  general  literary  purposes  before  the 
time  of  the  Christian  scribes.  St.  Patrick  himself  taught  the  alpha- 
bet. Oisin  and  Caoilte  lived  on,  so  that  they  might  meet  those  who 
were  able  to  write  the  story  of  the  Fiana.  Thus  we  find  that  two 
of  the  poems  in  the  Duanaire  commence  with  the  injunction 
addressed  to  a  Christian  scribe,  "  Set  this  down,  0  Brogan,  in 
writing." 

The  same  power  of  assimilation  enabled  the  story  to  attach  to 
itself  the  legends  of  the  mighty  ancestor-kings  of  the  Milesian  race, 
Conn  and  his  successors  in  Tara,  Cathair  Mór  in  Ailiu,  and  Ailill 
Olom  in  Cashel.  So  thoroughly  popular,  too,  was  the  development 
of  the  epic  that  it  found  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  Norsemen  into 
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the  narrative — a  glaring  anachronism  which  must  always  have  been 
patent  to  the  learned.  The  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  compelled 
the  admirers  of  the  Fiana  to  make  them  also  the  conquerors  of  distant 
Oriental  regions.  Thus  arose  the  echtra  or  oversea  expedition,  of 
which  the  Duanaire  contains  two  elaborate  specimens — the  least 
interesting  of  all  its  contents,  their  virtue  seemingly  comprised  in 
exciting  popular  wonder  about  distant  and  unknown  lands.  (At 
present  the  term  eachtra  seems  to  denote  any  prose  tale  of  a  heroic 
nature  or  connected  with  heroic  legend,  a  tale  in  verse  being  called 
laoidh.) 

The  Norman  invaders  were  too  modern  and  familiar  to  find  a 
place  in  the  action  of  the  epic,  which  nevertheless  has  ingeniously 
contrived  to  work  them  in  by  way  of  prophecy.  Two  of  the  poems 
in  the  Duanaire  are  devoted  to  prophetic  accounts  of  the  Normans 
in  Ireland. 

To  sum  up,  the  story  of  Fionn  appears  to  have  arisen,  like  most 
primitive  hero-lore,  in  the  region  of  mythology.  It  obtained  a 
peculiar  development  among  the  ancient  vassal  race  of  North 
Leinster,  the  Galeoin,  who  impressed  on  the  life  of  the  heroes 
the  character  of  professional  warriorship,  permanent  military 
service  being  a  special  obligation  of  unfree  races  only.  Ignored 
by  the  dominant  peoples,  the  story  in  this  form  spread  widely 
among  the  subject  states,  and  received  various  local  developments. 
By  the  ninth  century,  it  had  begun  to  be  written  down.  The  old 
ideas  of  racial  inequality  had  then  lost  most  of  their  force ;  the 
status  of  permanent  military  service  had  long  ceased  to  be  prevalent ; 
and  so  the  stories  of  the  Fiana  came  gradually  to  be  accepted  even 
by  the  dominant  race  on  their  merits  as  literature.  Unfettered  by 
prestige,  the  sagas  were  susceptible  of  unlimited  development,  and 
were  free  to  adapt  themselves  to  popular  taste.  In  time  they  ousted 
all  their  rivals. 

4.   The  Characteb  of  the  Fenian  Epic. 

Primitive  epopee  appears  to  be  the  product  of  a  kind  of  rational- 
izing or  humanizing  process.  The  oldest  forms  of  folklore  were 
doubtless  the  nature-myth  and  the  anecdote.  In  the  myth,  the 
mysterious  forces  of  nature  are  deified,  and  the  phenomena  they 
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produce  appear  as  the  wars  and  quarrels,  the  loves  and  procreations, 
the  incarnations  and  metamorphoses  of  the  gods.  In  course  of  time, 
-as  mythology  develops,  the  original  meaning  of  the  events  becomes 
obscured,  until  at  length  the  whole  story  becomes  cloudy,  mystical, 
and  irrational. 

Side  by  side  with  such  a  mythological  tradition,  we  must  be 
convinced  that  every  fairly  intelligent  race  possessed  a  body  of  purely 
human  anecdotes,  dealing  with  the  traditional  history  of  the  race 
itself,  and  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  its  most  memorable  men  and 
women.  The  primitive  epic  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  rationalizing  and 
humanizing  conquest  of  the  myth  by  the  race-tradition.  The  hero — 
originally  a  mere  warrior  or  prince  of  the  race — assumes  the  role  of 
the  nature-god ;  and  the  superhuman  material  of  mythology  is 
subjected  to  a  human  form.  The  myth,  however,  is  not  wholly 
discarded ;  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  assures  its  preservation. 
Thus  primitive  hero-lore  is  always  on  the  borderland  of  natural 
religion  ;  the  heroes  are  of  the  kindred  of  the  gods  ;  the  gods  share  in 
their  fortunes ;  but  many  of  the  deeds  ascribed  to  the  heroes  are 
almost  transparently  duplicates  of  the  deeds  achieved  by  the  deified 
forces  of  nature,  life  and  death,  light  and  darkness,  summer  and 
winter,  fair  weather  and  storm,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  earth,  wind, 
water,  fire. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hull  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
mythological  elements  of  the  Ulidian  epic.  In  investigating  the 
early  genealogies,  I  have  seen  enough  to  indicate  that  a  much 
fuller  connexion  between  the  Ulidian  story  and  the  older  mythology 
remains  still  to  be  traced.  In  the  Fenian  epic  the  mythological 
element  is  less  prominent,  chiefly  because  the  Fenian  epic,  as  we 
know  it,  is  the  product  of  a  comparatively  modern  period  when 
Christianity  had  largely  destroyed  the  vitality  of  mythological 
tradition,  reducing  it  from  a  living  growth  to  the  condition,  as 
it  were,  of  dry  timber.1 

Nevertheless,  the  Fenian  epic  retains  clear  traces  of  its  mytho- 
logical beginnings.    These  traces  are  most  visible,  if  not  exclusively 

1  I  refer  here  to  the  mythological  features  of  the  narrative.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  direct  link  with  mythological  story  is,  if  anything,  stronger  in  the  .Fenian 
than  in  the  Ulidian  legend. 
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visible,  in  connexion  with  the  principal  hero,  Fionn,  proving 
apparently  that  this  central  figure,  at  all  events,  has  persisted  from 
the  earliest  phase  of  epic  literature,  and  that  the  later  and  special 
features  of  the  story  are  accretions  due  to  the  historical  causes 
already  indicated.  Fionn  is  a  demigod.  On  his  father's  side,  he  is 
a  hero  of  the  ancient  Galians.  His  mother  is  the  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  the  gods.  She  was  Muirenn,  daughter  of  Tadhg 
son  of  Nuadhu.  It  is  commonly  related  that  this  Tadhg  and  his 
father  were  druids.  But  in  the  Agallamh  (see  "  Silva  Gadelica," 
translation,  p.  225),  among  the  various  rulers  of  the  Tuatha  Dé 
Danann  is  mentioned  Tadhg  son  of  Nuadhu  out  of  the  beautiful 
sidh  of  Almu.  Tadhg,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  immortals  who 
dwelt  in  underground  'mansions  of  great  beauty ;  and  more  than 
that,  Almu  or  Almhain,  Fionn's  own  habitation,  was  itself  one  of 
those  dwellings  of  the  gods.  Fionn  was  great-grandson  of  the 
deity,  Nuadhu,  whose  name  has  been  found  in  several  pagan  Celtic 
inscriptions  in  Britain. 

Like  Hercules,  Fionn  was  a  mighty  slayer  of  fierce  and  destruc- 
tive monsters ;  and  one  of  the  poems  in  the  Duanaire  is  mainly 
devoted  to  this  part  of  his  character  or  story.  In  modern  times, 
this  function  of  the  hero  and  demigod  has  been  transferred  to 
St.  Patrick. 

Fionn,  the  great  hunter,  may  also  belong  to  the  mythological 
period.  Apollo  was  a  god  of  the  chase.  One  of  the  synonyms  by 
which  Lugh,  the  favourite  deity  of  the  Celts,  was  known  in  ancient 
Ireland  was  Conmac,  '  hound-lad,'  or  Mac  Con,  '  lad  of  hounds.' 
On  the  other  hand,  in  its  historical  aspect,  the  Fenian  epic  embodies 
the  tradition  of  a  professional  warrior-caste,  to  whom  the  chase, 
in  a  country  abounding  with  wild  animals,  must  have  been  a 
customary  recreation.  Thus  the  characteristic  prominence  of 
hunting  in  the  epic  is  capable  of  a  less  remote  explanation  than  the 
mythological  one. 

The  enormous  numbers  of  wild  animals  killed  in  the  Fenian 
hunts  might  be  taken  by  many  as  an  instance  of  that  weakness  of 
Irish  literature  for  exaggeration  which  is  often  and  justly  con- 
trasted with  the  reserve  and  sense  of  proportion  characteristic  of 
Greek  literature  and  of  the  modern  literatures  under  Greek  influence. 
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But  in  a  country  abounding  with  game,  the  battue  might  well 
exceed  anything  in  contemporary  experience.  I  find  it  related,  in 
what  purports  to  be  a  sober  statement  of  fact,  that  in  a  single  day's 
chase,  held  by  Prince  Esterhazy,  there  were  killed  80  foxes,  100 
wild  boars,  160  deer,  and  300  hares  ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  a 
more  prolonged  hunting  expedition  by  a  king  of  Naples  in 
Austria,  the  game  taken  included  5  bears,  13  wolves,  17  badgers, 
354  foxes,  1,145  does,  1,625  roebucks,  1,820  boars,  1,950  deer, 
11,121  rabbits,  12,335  partridges,  15,350  pheasants,  and  16,354 
hares. 

For  many  other  intimate  relations  between  Fionn  and  the 
immortals,  the  reader  may  consult  Agallamh  na  Seanorach.  Though 
not  itself  ancient,  this  tract  appears  to  contain  much  matter  of 
great  antiquity,  such  as  the  mythological  traditions  of  Almu 
mentioned  above.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other  ;  and  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  a  rambling  compila- 
tion of  traditions  of  the  Fiana  from  all  sources.  It  has  occasional 
quotations  from  poems  to  be  found  in  the  Duanaire. 

Leaving  to  experts  the  further  investigation  of  the  Fenian  epic 
as  related  to  mythology,  I  now  turn  to  the  story  as  we  find  it. 
It  seems  to  have  first  taken  the  shape  of  a  distinct  epic  as  the 
narrative  of  a  blood-feud  or  private  war,  fich  bunaid,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  Macgnimartha — an  hereditary  vendetta.  A  similar  foundation 
belongs  to  many  of  the  Greek  tragic  tales.  The  duty  of  avenging 
a  kinsman's  blood,  even  though  shed  in  open  battle  or  for  a  just 
cause,  was  a  prime  element,  one  might  say,  of  the  religion  of 
primitive  races.  Every  homicide  started  a  new  and  apparently 
interminable  movement  of  fate.  Even  a  compact  of  peace  or  the 
formal  acceptance  of  the  eric  or  compensation  allowed  by  law  was 
often  of  no  avail  to  still  the  voice  of  blood.  Thus  the  hero-tale 
that  commences  with  a  slaying,  contains  from  the  first  all  the 
elements  of  a  dark  impending  tragedy.  ÍSuch  a  tragedy  is  the 
story  of  the  Fiana. 

In  the  Macgnimartha  the  inexpiable  feud  arises  out  of  the 
killing  of  Cumhall  in  battle  by  the  Luagni  and  the  House  of  Morna. 
Whence  it  was  the  destiny  of  Cumhall' s  unborn  son  to  follow  the 
game  of  vengeance  to  the  end.      We  may,  I  think,  assume  that  a 
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simple  version  of  the  story  was  at  one  time  current,  in  which  Fionn 
avenged  his  father  by  slaying  the  chiefs  of  the  Luagni  and  the  Clanna 
Morna,  and  in  turn  perishing  at  the  hands  of  their  kindred.  But 
in  the  later  versions  of  the  story,  developed  probably  far  away  from 
the  southern  bounds  of  Meath,  the  Luagni,  an  obscure  vassal  race 
in  historic  times,  are  no  longer  thought  worthy  of  prominence  ;  and 
their  place  is  taken  by  the  Milesian  kings  of  Tara.  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles  becomes  the  chief  enemy  of  Cumhall.  Goll  mac 
Morna  held  the  post  of  commander  of  the  nans  or  professional 
fighting  bands  under  the  high-king  Conn.  The  command  is  taken 
away  from  Goll  by  Conn,  and  given  to  Cumhall  of  the  Galian  race, 
who  banishes  Goll  from  Ireland.  This  Goll  episode  is  absent  from 
the  Macgnmiartha,  and,  no  doubt,  originated  in  Connacht. 

Later  on,  Conn  quarrelled  with  Cumhall,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  command,  recalled  Goll  to  Tara,  and  with  his  aid  made  war 
on  Cumhall  and  the  Leinster  nans.  The  issue  was  tried  in  the  battle 
of  Cnucha,  supposed  to  be  Castleknock,  near  Dublin.  Cumhall  was 
slain  by  the  hands  of  Goll  and  his  brothers.  Thus  the  blood-feud 
began,  the  parties  to  it  being  on  the  one  side  the  kindred  of  Cumhall, 
the  House  of  Baoisgne,  and  on  the  other  side  the  House  of  Morna 
and  the  high-kings,  viz.,  Conn,  his  son  Art,  Cormac  son  of  Art, 
and  Cairbre  son  of  Cormac. 

Fionn,  a  new-born  infant,  was  carried  off  into  hiding  from  his 
father's  enemies.  His  youthful  exploits  are  related  in  the  Mac- 
gnimartha.  When  he  came  to  man's  estate,  a  reconciliation  came 
about  between  him  and  Conn.  This  feature  of  temporary  pacifica- 
tion serves  to  heighten  the  tragedy,  and  is  found  not  only  in  the 
main  story,  but  in  several  episodes.  Thus,  Fionn  becomes  tempo- 
rarily reconciled  also  to  Goll,  to  Diarmaid,  and  in  the  very  striking 
first  poem  of  the  Duanaire  to  the  hero  Aedh  Rinn.  The  recon- 
ciliation in  the  main  story  also  serves  to  provide  a  period  of  peace  in 
which  tales  may  be  told  of  the  great  hunting  exploits  of  the  Fiana, 
the  destruction  of  monsters,  the  holding  of  feasts,  the  defence  of 
Ireland  against  foreign  invaders,  many  supernatural  encounters 
and  adventures,  expeditions  over-sea,  and  a  rich  and  unlimited 
variety  of  other  episodes,  which  could  not  take  place  in  the  midst 
of  an  implacable  vendetta.    Of  all  the  episodes,  the  most  striking 
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and  elaborate  is  the  well-known  story  of  Diarmaid,  evidently  of 
West  Minister  origin. 

Then  comes  the  inevitable  rupture  of  the  peace.  No  writer 
attempted  to  compile  the  whole  Fenian  story  in  one  consecutive 
narrative.  It  was  always  dealt  with  piecemeal,  and  the  sequence 
of  events  thus  escapes  being  indicated.  But  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  rupture  between  Fionn  and  Goll  took  place  while 
Fionn  was  still  on  fairly  peaceful  terms  with  the  other  section  of 
his  enemies,  the  kings  of  Tara.  The  story  of  the  final  war  between 
Fionn  and  Goll  was  no  doubt  chiefly  elaborated  in  Connacht. 
Several  of  the  poems  in  the  Duanaire  deal  with  it ;  and  in  them, 
while  Fionn  is  always  the  more  powerful,  Goll  is  the  greater  and 
the  nobler  hero.  The  end  of  it  was  that  Goll  was  cut  off  from 
escape  on  a  rocky  promontory,  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  at  length  slain. 

Thus  the  issue  is  left  between  Fionn  and  the  royal  house.  The 
making  of  this  portion  of  the  story  appears  to  have  been  done  mainly 
in  southern  Ireland.  Even  while  the  peace  remains,  Fionn  is 
usually  exalted  in  numerous  suggestions  above  the  high-king 
Cormac.  During  the  Christian  period  the  dominant  dynasties  of 
Meath,  Connacht,  and  Ulster  all  regarded  themselves  as  descended 
from  Cormac,  who  is  depicted  as  the  most  majestic  of  all  kings  of 
Ireland,  and  is  himself  the  foremost  hero  of  a  considerable  cycle  of 
tales.  Throughout  the  same  period,  the  line  of  high-kings  claiming 
Cormac  as  their  ancestor  was  incessantly  engaged  in  efforts  to- 
maintain  its  suzerain  claims  over  southern  Ireland ;  and  its  efforts 
were  incessantly  and  vigorously  resisted.  Hence  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  glorification  of  Fionn  above  Cormac,  a  Leinster 
warrior  chief  above  the  forefather  of  the  chief  dynasties  of  "  Conn's 
Half,"  was  not  likely  work  for  northern  poets,  and  was  a  congenial 
task  for  the  poets  of  the  south.  Fionn  is  represented  sometimes  at 
peace  with  Cormac,  sometimes  at  war  with  him  and  victorious  over 
him.  When  Cairbre  son  of  Cormac  becomes  king,  it  is  war  to  the 
end.  In  the  Battle  of  Gabhair,  Cairbre  and  Oscar,  grandsons  of 
Fionn,  fall  by  each  other's  hands ;  but  the  Fiana  are  hopelessly 
overthrown.  The  remnant  of  the  House  of  Morna  take  vengeance 
for  Goll  by  assisting  the  king  to  crush  the  Fiana  of  Fionn.     Fionn 
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himself  is  slain  in  a  separate  engagement,  his  slayers  being  three 
sons  and  a  grandson  of  Uirgrenn.  Uirgrenn  was  chief  of  the  Luagni, 
and  took  part  in  the  killing  of  Cumhall  which  caused  the  feud.  He 
was  afterwards  slain  by  Fionn  in  vengeance.  The  tragic  story  of  the 
Fiana  thus  ends  as  it  begins  among  the  ancient  races  of  northern 
Leinster. 

The  characters  of  the  principal  heroes  of  the  epic  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  single  type,  embodying  three  fixed  traits — courage, 
generosity,  and  courtesy.  Such  are  Oisin,  Oscar,  Diarmaid,  Mac 
Lugach,  Faelán,  and  many  others.  Goll  varies  a  little  from  the 
type,  in  that  his  frequent  plight  of  adversity  enables  the  poet  or 
narrator  to  endow  him  with  a  peculiar  fortitude  and  endurance. 
Caoilte  also  diverges  a  little  from  this  common  mould.  He  is 
usually  represented  as  pre-eminently  a  gentle-hearted  and  love- 
worthy hero.  A  few  of  the  heroes  have  their  individual  traits  more 
strongly  and  consistently  worked  out. 

The  character  of  Fionn  appears  nearly  always  to  have  been 
clearly  recognized  by  the  narrators.  It  is  a  peculiar  character. 
Officially — if  one  may  so  speak — he  is  posed  as  the  embodiment  of 
greatness  :  he  is  valorous,  of  boundless  generosity,  of  high  courtesy. 
But  the  burden  of  vengeance  and  of  fate  casts  a  dark  shadow  on 
the  more  intimate  folds  of  his  mind  and  heart.  He  is  cautious, 
subtle,  and  deliberate,  darkly  vindictive,  never  wholly  placable, 
sometimes  well-nigh  treacherous.  One  might  almost  imagine 
him  to  be  a  prophetic  symbol  of  the  modern  great  state,  magni- 
ficent in  its  undertakings,  lavish  in  hospitality  and  in  giving 
and  spending,  dignified  in  every  peaceful  relation,  commanding 
constant  tributes  of  admiration ;  and  yet  behind  all  this — sus- 
picion, craft,  selfishness,  great  depths  of  meanness,  no  true  and 
full  acceptance  of  the  dictates  of  honour,  compassion,  and  generosity, 
no  weakness  for  the  moral  law  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  oppor- 
tunity. This  hard  and  selfish  character  must  have  manifested  itself 
to  our  forefathers  in  certain  strong  figures  among  the  warlike  kings 
of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries  ;  of  whom  the  annals 
now  and  then  relate  the  most  ruthless  and  unconscionable  deeds, 
and  other  deeds  of  fearless  valour  and  noble  generosity,  ending  all 
with  an  obit  of  superlative  glorification. 
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Conán  mac  Morna  is  another  clearly  individualized  personage. 
In  the  later  developments,  apparently  of  southern  origin,  Conán 
becomes  a  laughing-stock.  There  is  nothing  humorous  in  his 
earlier  portrait.  He  has  all  the  courage  of  the  hero-type,  but 
entirely  lacks  its  courtesy  and  generosity.  Hence  he  is  called 
peap  millce  a^up  móp-buaóapéa  na  peine,  '  the  wrecker  and  great 
disturber  of  the  Fian,'  not  the  terms  to  describe  a  comic  character. 
The  early  epic  is  a  tragedy,  not  admitting  laughter  even  into  its 
peaceful  interludes.  The  sole  humorous  element  is  late  and 
external  to  the  story — Oisin's  difficulty  in  embracing  Christian 
ideals  of  life.  This  feature  already  appears  in  the  Duanaire,  but 
is  treated  with  great  reserve.  In  later  poems,  it  becomes  a 
subject  of  free  facetiousness. 

Not  least  remarkable  among  the  contents  of  the  Duanaire 
is  the  group  of  short  poems  of  three  stanzas  and  upwards. 
They  relate  no  incident  of  the  epic,  and  describe  no  portion  of 
its  apparatus.  The  narrative  and  descriptive  poems  of  greater 
length  appeal  to  the  ordinary  audience  that  loves  a  traditional 
tale ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  proof  that  these  poems 
reached  the  people,  and  became  incorporated  in  their  folklore.  The 
shorter  poems  make  no  such  appeal,  nor  are  they  of  the  character 
of  the  metrical  insets  that  are  so  often  found  in  the  Middle-Irish 
prose  tales.  They  are  therefore  independent  compositions,  pre- 
senting to  us  a  thought  or  group  of  thoughts  which  the  narrative 
created  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  They  seem  as  spontaneous  and 
irresponsible  as  the  song  of  a  bird  when  the  rain-clouds  have 
gone  by  ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  give  them  an  outer  framework. 
The  passing  notion  is  committed  to  its  wording,  and  no  more 
said.  They  are  something  like  sonnets,  but  free  from  the 
heavy  pretentiousness  of  the  claim  that  the  sonnet  always 
makes,  and  does  not  always  make  good.  It  is  fortunate  that 
we  have  them  ;  for  they  reveal  to  us  a  great  deal  of  the  mind 
and  poetic  ideal  of  the  makers  of  the  Fenian  poetry.  They 
show  that  these  were  writers,  students  of  their  art,  and  not 
merely  versifiers  of  tales  for  popular  consumption  ;  that  they  were 
poets  who  could  compose  to  please  their  own  taste,  for  the  little 
pieces  aim  at  no  public  reward.     In  no  case  is  the  name  of  the  poet 
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attached  to  them.     His  recompense  is  neither  fee  nor  fame.     Yet, 
though  writers  and  students   of  their  art,  these  poets  belong  not  to 
the  closet,  but  to  the  open  air.    The  beautiful  sleep-song  of  Grainne 
to  Diarmaid  begins  as  tenderly  as  though  it  were  sung  in  a  luxurious 
mansion,  but  quickly  reminds  us  of  wooded  glens  and  heathery 
mountain  slopes.     In  truth,  nearly  all  our  ancient  literature  was 
written  within  twelve  paces  of  nature's  own  domain,  wherein  the 
writer  was  a  constant  dweller,  not  a  visitor.     So,  too,  when  these 
poems  tell  us  of  the  deeds  of  men,  the  poet  is  intimate  with  the  whole 
reality  that  is  the  basis  of  what  he  describes — perhaps,  indeed,  was  a 
sharer  in  the  battle  or  the  chase.     Cormacán  the  Poet  wrote  the 
noted  historical  poem  on  the  Circuit  of  Ireland  by  Muirchertach  of 
the  Leathern  Cloaks  in  941.    Cormacán  himself  put  on  his  leathern 
cloak,  and  stepped  forth  from  Ailech  with  the  thousand  veterans, 
entered  with  them   the  royal  fortresses,   heard  his  master  dictate 
submission,  saw  the  golden  fetters  placed  on  the  limbs  of  princes, 
slept  out  in  the  snow,  listened  to  the  music  he  describes,  of  the  hail- 
stones at  night  rattling  on  the  leathern  mantles,  marched  over  the 
mountains  and  the  plains,  forded  the  rivers,  faced  the  hostile  pro- 
vincials, carried  his  life  in  his  hand  from  Ailech  to  Ulidia,  from 
Ulidia  to  Leinster,  from  Leinster  to  Cashel,  and  thence  through 
Thomond  and  Connacht,  and  back  again  to  the  ramparts  of  Ailech. 
So  when  we  read  these  ancient  poems  of  battle  and  feast  and  chase, 
we  know  that  much  of  their  content  has  at  least  a  true  and  close 
relation  to  the  experiences  of  living  men,  and  is  not  filtered  down 
through  a  long  succession  of  theatrical  conventionalities  from  book 
to  book,  as  is  so  much  of  the  imaginative  literature  of  modern  times. 
All  the  poems  in  this  instalment  of  the   Duanaire   are  written 
in  the  ancient  syllabic  non-accented  metres.      Various  metres  are 
employed,  most  of  them  arranged  in  quatrains  of  four  verses,  with 
seven  syllables  to  the  verse.     The  quatrains  are  printed  as  distichs, 
two  verses  to  the  line,  which  is  the  arrangement  of  the  ms.  and  of 
nearly  all  ancient  mss.     The  reader  of  modern  Irish  should  bear 
in  mind,  in  reading  Old  or  Middle  Irish  poetry,  that  the  modern 
accentuation  of  one  syllable  in  each  word  must  be  carefully  avoided 
if  it  is  desired  to  appreciate  the  metrical  value  and  rhythm  of  the 
poems.     All  syllables,  in  whatsoever  position,  and  however  lightly 
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accented  in  modern  pronunciation,  must  be  regarded  as  equally 
accented  in  the  olden  poetry.  Thus  in  the  first  stanza  of  the 
Duanaire,  pmn  and  Cdil^inn  should  be  read  so  as  to  rhyme  fully. 
The  second  syllable  in  Edilgmn  should  be  accented  as  strongly  as 
the  first,  not  lightly  passed  over,  as  in  the  modern  pronunciation. 
The  same  applies  to  all  syllables  in  every  verse,  no  less  than  to 
the  rhyming  syllables.  Again,  there  are  no  slurred  consonants 
making  one  syllable  of  two,  as  at  present  pronounced.  The  word 
uball  has  to  be  read  u-ball,  not  till.  Except  the  mute  p,  every 
consonant  requires  its  natural  sound  as  if  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word. 

The  Eace  and  Home  of  Fionn. 

The  genealogical  accounts  of  Fionn  are  widely  various,  and  form 
a  striking  example  of  the  freedom  taken  by  the  genealogists  in  their 
dealings  with  the  prehistoric  period.  In  his  great  "  Book  of 
Genealogies"  (R.  I.  A.  copy,  p.  435),  Dubhaltach  Mac  Fir  Bhisigh 
quotes  six  different  pedigrees  for  Fionn,  the  sole  point  of  agreement 
in  the  six  being  that  Fionn's  father  was  Cumhall. 

Two  of  the  pedigrees  trace  his  descent  to  Nuadu  Necht,  thus  : 

1.  Nuadu  Necht.  1.  Nuadu  Necht. 

2.  Baoisgne.  2.  Fergus  Fairrge. 

3.  Subhalt.  3.  Soalt. 

4.  Trenmor.  4.  Alt. 

5.  Cumhall.  5.  Cairbre  Garbhron. 

6.  Fionn.  6. 


7.  Mudh  (Mugh). 

8.  Buan. 

9.  Fergus. 

10.  Trendorn. 

11.  Trenmor. 

12.  Cumhall. 

13.  Fionn. 

Nuadu  Necht  is  the  god  Nuadu,  regarded  as  ancestor  of  the 
royal  line  of  Leinster,  Dal  Niadh  Corb.  He  figures  in  the  list  of 
prehistoric  high-kings  of  all  Ireland.     In  these  pedigrees,  therefore, 
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the  genealogists  claim  Fionn  as  a  Leinsterman,  and  ennoble  him  by 
attaching  him  to  the  ruling  race. 

A  third  pedigree  runs  as  follows  : — 

1.  Sen. 

2.  Deadhadh  (Dedu). 

3.  Daire. 

4.  Forgoll. 

5.  Goll. 

6.  Fer  da  roth. 

7.  Baoisgne. 

8.  Cumhall. 

9.  Fionn. 

Dedu  son  of  Sen  is  a  mythological  ancestor  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  Ivernian  or  Ernean  race.  The  Erainn  of  Munster  are  called 
Clanna  Dedad,  descendants  of  Dedu,  in  the  Ulidian  sagas.  This 
pedigree  deals  with  Fionn  as  an  adopted  hero  of  the  Erainn,  the 
ancient  Iverni. 

Two  other  pedigrees  claim  him  for  other  Munster  races.  "  Fionn 
son  of  Cumhall,  son  of  Baoisgne  of  the  Orbhraighe  of  Druim 
Imnocht."  "  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall,  son  of  Baoisgne,  son  of 
Oiche,  of  the  Corca  Oiche  of  the  Fidhghenti."  The  Orbhraighe 
of  Druim  Imnocht  are  apparently  a  sept  of  the  race  whose 
name  is  retained  by  the  barony  of  Orrery,  County  Cork. 
The  Ui  Fidhghente  were  their  neighbours.  The  Orbhraighe 
were  tributaries  of  Cashel ;  the  Ui  Fidhghente,  comprising  the 
petty  kingdoms  of  Ui  Chairbre  Aebhdha  and  Ui  Chonaill 
Ghabhra,  both  within  the  present  County  of  Limerick,  were  free 
States  of  Munster,  claiming  common  descent  with  the  dynasty 
of  Cashel.  These  two  pedigrees  further  exemplify  the  cultivation 
of  the  Fenian  epic  transferred  to  Munster. 

The  sixth  account  of  Fionn's  descent  given  by  Dubhaltach — 
fifth  in  his  order  of  statement — is  endorsed  by  him,  doubtless 
because  alone  it  agreed  with  general  tradition,  "  Others  say — and 
it  is  true — that  he  was  of  the  Ui  Tairrsigh  of  Ui  Failghi.  The  Ui 
Tairrsigh  were  a  vassal-people.  They  were  specifically  of  the 
Luaighni  of  Tara,  and  of  the  Fir  Cul  of  Bregia ;  and  this  is  one 
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of  the  three  houses  from  which  the  Ban-kingship  of  Ireland  was 

wont  bo  be  filled,  for  the  king  of  the  Bans  of  Inland  was  king  of  the 
Buaighni  or  of  fche  Luaigni."1 

Duhhaltaoh  had  a  good  warrant  for  preferring  this  account.    It 

was  not  only  that  intrinsically  it  appeared  more  genuine  than  the 
others  ;  for  when  we  find  conflicting  pedigrees  of  a  national  hero,  or 
even  of  a  modern  plutocrat,  one  giving  him  a  plebeian,  others  a 
regal  descent  ;  one  assigning  him  to  a  submerged  race,  the  others 
attaching  him  to  still  extant  dynastic  families,  we  have  little  doubt 
as  to  which  version  is  the  more  likely  to  have  been  meddled  with. 
But  that  Fionn  belonged  to  the  sept  Ui  Tairrsigh  happens  also  to 
be  the  oldest  doctrine  of  his  origin  known  to  us.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  oldest  of  the  Fionn-sagas,  the  Macgnimartha. 

"  The  Ui  Tairrsigh  of  Ui  Failghi  "  means  that  they  were 
located  in  the  territory  of  the  Ui  Failghi,  one  of  the  chief  free 
dynastic  races  of  Leinster,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  modern 
baronies  of  East  and  West  Offaly,  County  Kildare.  The  name  Ui 
Failghi,  descendants  of  Failghe,  is  traced  by  the  genealogists  to  the 
prehistoric  Ros  Failghe,  son  of  Cathair  Mor,  but  is  more  probably 
derived  from  the  noted  Failge  Berraide,  a  king  of  North  Leinster 
in  the  early  Christian  period.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  plain  of 
Meath,  west  of  Bregia,  was  wrested  by  the  race  of  Niall  from  the 
Leinstermen  (see  "  Annals  of  Ulster,"  a.d.  515).  Fionn's  home  at 
Almha  is  on  the  border  of  the  modern  Offaly. 

The  Ui  Tairrsigh  are  stated  in  the  Macgnimartha  to  have  been 
a  sept  of  the  Corcu  Oiche  of  Cuil  Chontuinn,  which  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  North  Leinster.  This  partly  explains  why  he  is 
claimed  for  another  Corcu  Oiche  located  in  Munster. 

Dubhaltach  is  apparently  in  error  where  he  says  that  the 
Ui  Tairrsigh  were  a  branch  of  the  Luaighni  of  Tara.  In  the 
Macgnimartha,  the  Luaighni  appear  as  rivals  or  enemies  of 
Fionn's  race.  Moreover,  on  page  55  of  his  "  Book  of  Genealogies," 
Dubhaltach  quotes    an    older  writer,  who    says    of  the  Gaileoin 

1  Asberaid  araile  7  is  fior  sin  gurab  do  Uibh  Tairrsigh  do  Uibh  Failge  dho. 
Aithechtuath  na  bUi  Tairrsigh  ;  do  Luaighnibb  Temhracb  7  dferaib  Cul  Bregh 
do  surmradh  iad  ;  7  ase  sin  an  treas  teallacb  o  ngabhtbaoi  ri-fendecbt  Erenn,  arba 
ri  ar  Buaighnibh  no  ar  Luaighnibh  ri  fbian  Erenn. 
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that  they  comprised  the  Tairrsigh,  and  "  of  these  was  Fionn  the 
fian-chief."     The  Luaighni  and  the  Gaileoin  were  distinct  peoples. 

Keating,  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland"  (Irish  Texts  Society,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  201),  writing  of  the  Fir  Bolg,  says  :  "  Some  antiquaries  say 
that  to  them  belong  these  three  races  which  are  in  Ireland  and 
not  of  the  Gaedhil,  namely,  the  Gabhraighe  of  the  Suca  in 
Connacht,  the  Ui  Tairsigh  in  the  territory  of  Ui  Failghe,  and 
the  Gaileoin  of  Leinster."  Fir  Bolg  here,  as  usually  in  the 
histories,  means  all  the  ancient  race-elements  which,  having  lost 
their  dynastic  autonomy  through  conquest,  were  excluded  from 
the  genealogical  roll  of  freedom.  The  passage  indicates  that  the 
Ui  Tairsigh  still  survived  as  a  sept  within  the  period  of  Irish  MS. 
literature.  It  appears  to  suggest  that  the  Ui  Tairsigh  were  distinct 
from  the  Gaileoin  ;  but  on  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
this  view  is  not  urgent.  In  the  oldest  historical  period,  gentilic 
names  in  '  Ui '  are  distinctive,  not  of  a  whole  tribal  or  racial  organi- 
zation, but  of  a  sept  or  subdivision.  Thus,  in  the  Trinity  College 
ms.,  H.  3.  17,  p.  761:  "Hui  Fidcuire  7  Hui  Saine  7  Hui 
Cairpri  7  Hui  Taisce  7  Hui  Cail  7  Hui  Naisi  7  Hui  Mail 
hec  sund  (haec  sunt)  septem  genera  Gailinga."  Hence  the  Ui 
Tairsigh  in  the  writers  cited  by  Keating  may  have  been  named 
only  as  the  most  noted  sept  of  the  Gaileoin. 

The  Book  of  Ballymote  (p.  140)  gives  an  account  of  the  vassal- 
peoples  of  Ireland.  In  the  account  is  embodied  an  abridged  version 
of  the  story  of  the  Hostel  of  Mac  Dareo,  telling  how  the  vassals 
under  Cairbre  Cat-head  overthrew  the  free  races  of  Ireland.  A 
fuller  version  of  the  story  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Fermoy.  In  the 
latter  version  we  read  regarding  Cairbre  :  "  He  was  of  the  Luaighni, 
and  was  king  over  them,  for  from  among  these  the  headship  of 
the  vassals  used  to  be  taken."1 

This  statement  supplies  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  passage 
already  cited  from  the  Book  of  Genealogies.  In  both,  a  king  who 
is  not  the  ordinary  territorial  king  of  a  free  race,  but  the  king 
of  a  scattered  and   landless   people,  is  selected    from  among  the 


1  Ba  do  Luaghnibh  do  ocus  ise  ba  rí  f  [oraib]  air  ba  huaidhibh  sen  no  gebthe 
cennus  ai[thech.] 
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Luaigtmi.  In  the  one  case,  he  is  king  of  the  vassal-peoples  of 
Ireland  ;  in  the  other,  he  is  king  of  the  fiana  of  Ireland.  But  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  status  of  fian-service  was  not  com- 
patible with  the  rights  of  freemen.  The  nana  and  the  vassals  in 
the  two  passages  are  identical,  or  rather  the  fiana  are  the  armed 
forces  of  the  vassals,  their  forced  levies  fighting  under  the  free 
kings. 

The  story  of  MacDareo's  Hostel  is  followed  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  by  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vassal-peoples 
in  the  various  free  territories.  The  tract  appears  originally  to 
have  consisted  of  three  sections :  (a)  a  double  list  of  the  vassal- 
peoples,  arranged  according  to  aicmi  or  septs,  and  again  according 
to  tuatha  or  political  groups  ;l  (b)  the  story  of  the  vassal  insurrec- 
tion ;  (c)  an  account  of  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  vassals. 
All  three  sections  are  given  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  ;  but  the  story 
is  cut  down  to  what  was  regarded  as  historically  essential.  In  the 
Book  of  Fermoy,  the  second  section  alone  is  given,  the  story  being 
told  at  full  length,  and  with  many  embellishments.  In  H.  3.  17 
(p.  740),  the  first  and  third  sections  are  given,  the  story  being 
omitted.  The  third  section  alone  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Genea- 
logies, p.  50.  ^\re  have  thus  three  versions  of  that  part  of  the 
tract  that  deals  with  the  distribution  of  the  vassals.  The  three 
versions  come  from  a  common  source,  but  none  of  them  is  derived 
from  the  other.  It  is  evident  from  their  variations  that  each  of 
them  comes  independently  from  a  very  ancient  ms.,  perhaps 
through  a  number  of  intervening  copies.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  original  ms.  was  partly  illegible  to  its  copiers.  Thus  the  three 
versions  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  genuine  text,  which  may 
have  been  that  of  the  Book  of  Glendaloch,  cited  at  the  outset  by 
the  Book  of  Ballymote.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  important  text 
may  soon  be  published.  Meanwhile,  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
prefix  so  much  to  the  following  passages  from  it,  dealing  with  the 
distribution  of  the  Gaileoin  and  the  Luaighni,  the  chief  rival 
races   in  the   oldest  extant  story  of  the  Fiana. 

1  In  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  between  the  two  lists,  come  these  words  :  Aicmeda 
na  nathach  insin.  A  tuatha  inso.  "  The  foregoing  are  the  septs  of  the  vassals. 
The  following  are  their  tuaths." 
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Attiadso  na  tuatha  asa  fail  an1  Gaileoin  hi  cuigiud  Lagen 
Tuath-Gabair.  Teora  fodla  foraib  .i.  Tuath  Fidga2  ocus  Tuath 
Fochmaind3  ocus  Tuath  Aithechda.4  Tuatha  Fochmuinn5  for  Aib 
Failgi  ocus  for  Fothartaib  Airbrech  ocus  for  Alniain  ocus  anas 
dir  di  di  finib.6 

Tuath  Aithechda7  batar  for  airthiur  Life  co  muir. 

Tuath  Fidga8  for  Fortuathaib  Lagen  ocus  for  Uib  Cennselaig9 


Tuath  Luaigne10  i  mBregaib  ocus  i  lLaegaire  ocus  in  Ardgal 
ocus  isna  Delbnaib11  ocus  i  nUib  Maic  hUais12  ocus  co  Temraig 
ocus13  o  Inbiur  Colptha  co  comar  Cluana  hlraird. 

"  The  following  are  the  tuatha — states,  politically  composed 
groups — of  which  the  Gaileoin  in  the  Fifth  or  '  province '  of 
Leinster  north  of  Gabair  consist :  there  are  three  divisions  of 
them,  namely,  Tuath  Fidga,  '  forest  tuath,'  and  Tuath  Fochmainn, 
and  Tuath  Aithechda,  '  vassal  tuath.' 

"  Tuath  Fochmainn  are  located  in  Offaly  and  in  Fotharta 
Airbrech  (in  the  north  of  King's  County)  and  upon  Almha  and 
whatever  septs  are  proper  to  Almha. 

"  Tuath  Aithechda  were  in  the  east  of  the  Liffey  valley  as  far 
.as  the  sea. 

"  Tuath  Fidga  in  the  Fortuatha  of  Leinster  (in  the  Wicklow 
Mountains)  and  in  Ui  Cennselaigh  (Co.  Wexford  largely) 

"  Tuath  Luaighne  were  in  Bregia  (to  the  north  and  south  of 
Tara),  and  in  Laegaire  and  Ardgal  (two  petty  kingdoms  of  Meath), 
and  in  the  Delvins  and  in  Moygoish  (both  in  Westmeath),  and 
up  to  Tara,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  to  the  confluence 
of  Clonard." 


1  In  the  notes  on  this  passage,  B  =  Book  of  Ballymote,  H  =  H.  3.  17, 
M  =  Mac  Fir  Bhisigh,  Book  of  Genealogies.  B  and  M  commence  at  Gaileoin. 
Unimportant  variants  are  not  noted.  2  Egdha  H.  3  Ochmain  H. 

Fochmhuind  M.  4  Athachda  H,  M.  5  Fochmaine  H. 

Fochmhuinn  M.  6  «Anas  dir  di  di  finib'  must  hare  been  hard  to 

decipher  in  the  original.      B  has  '  anas  dir  di  i  finib.'      H  has  '  isasdadmaib.' 
M  has   '  mairtinibh  no  maidirdinibh.'  7   Athachda    H. 

Achda  no  athachda  M.  8  Figda  H.  »  Uib  Failghe  M. 

10  Luigne  H.    Luighne  M.  »  isne  da  Delba  B.  *2  Cuais  H. 

23  ocus  omitted  B. 
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In  the  territories  occupied  by  the  vassal-races  of  the  Luaighne 
and  the  Gaileoin  here  indicated,  we  have  the  original  theatre  of  the 
Fian-sagas,  and  the  original  home  of  the  chief  personages  in  the 
sagas,  excepting  the  Clanna  Morna  from  across  the  Shannon.  The 
intimate  and  close-woven  connexion  between  the  Fian-legends, — 
the  family  of  Fionn,  the  status  of  the  Fiana,  the  great  house  of 
Almha,  the  central  blood-feud — between  all  these  and  the  vassal- 
races  of  North  Leinster  and  Meath — stands  out  as  plain  as  day. 

In  the  Colloquy  ivith  the  Ancients  (Silva  Gadelica,  vol.ii.,  p.  245) 
we  read : — 

"  The  king  further  questioned  Caeilte  :  '  Whence  was  Finn  mac 
Cumhall's  origin?''  and  he  replied:  '  Of  Leinster,  being  of  the 
Ui  Thairrsigh,  that  is  from  Glaise  Bolcain  ;  or  he  was  Finn  son 
of  Cumhall,  son  of  Tredhorn,  son  of  Cairbre,  called  Garbhshron  or 
'rough-nose,'  son  of  Fiacha  Fobhreac  or  'the  slightly  speckled,' 
of  the  Ui  Fhailge,  a  quibus  '  Offaley.'  '  Whence  sprang  his 
mother  ? '  '  She  was  Muirne  smooth-neck,  daughter  of  Teigue 
son  of  Nuadha,  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann.1  " 

Almha — great  broad  Almha  of  Leinster — was  Fionn' s  in- 
heritance through  his  mother,  who  inherited  it  from  her  grand- 
father Nuadha  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  that  is  Nuadu  the 
god.  Almha  will  be  found  on  modern  maps,  under  the  name  of 
the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  a  central  position  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
It  is  not  a  high  hill,  its  summit  being  but  650  feet  above  sea- 
level.  But  it  is  a  commanding  hill,  for  there  is  no  higher  within 
many  miles.  It  looks  northward  towards  the  plain  of  Meath,  held 
by  the  Leinstermen  until  the  sixth  century  ;  eastward  across  Magh 
Life  ;  southwards  it  sees  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  '  a  sea  to  the 
horizon';  westward  a  wide  expanse  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  matrix 
of  many  rivers.  Within  a  short  day's  march  on  the  east  lay 
Nás  Laighean  '  Naas  of  the  Leinstermen,'  the  home  of  the  Leinster 
kings.  Equally  near,  on  the  edge  of  the  Curragh,  was  Ailinn, 
their  more  ancient  seat.  About  as  far  to  the  west  was  the  forest 
Fid  Gaible,  where  the  infant  Fionn  was  hidden  from  his  enemies. 
The  Feeguile  river  in  King's  County  preserves  its  name. 
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Lady  Gregory,  who  paid  a  visit  of  exploration  to  the  Hill  of 
Allen  a  few  years  ago,  told  me  no  trace  of  ancient  earthworks,  or  of 
ancient  works  of  any  kind,  was  visible  on  the  hill.  Almha,  in  fact, 
was  not  a  stronghold  like  Tara,  Emania,  or  Ailinn.  It  stands 
out  in  a  land  of  bogs  and  moors,  too  poor  to  be  immediately 
occupied  by  any  ruler  of  importance.  Its  military  value  must 
have  consisted  in  its  being  a  watching-place  from  which  the 
Leinster  king  in  his  stronghold  of  Ailinn  might  be  warned  of  an 
enemy's  approach  from  the  hostile  frontier  north  or  west.  No  place 
was  more  likely  to  be  chosen  as  a  post  to  be  constantly  occupied  by 
a  watching  party  drawn  from  the  vassal  forces  of  the  Gaileoin  who 
lived  in  the  surrounding  country.  But  Almha  had  other  associa- 
tions. It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sidh  wherein  dwelt  Tadhgson  of 
Nuadhu  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann— that  is,  of  the  immortals.  In  the 
Colloquy  (Silva  Gad.,  p.  225)  Tadhg  is  one  of  the  list  of  divinities 
including  Bodhbh  Dearg,  Aengus,  Lir— all  of  immortal  race — 
and  Finnbheara,  of  Cnoc  Meadha,  who,  as  a  king  of  the  fairies, 
is  still  neither  dead  nor  forgotten  ;  and  while  Fionn  is  ruling  in  the 
house  of  Almha  among  mortals,  his  grandfather  at  the  same  time 
rules  over  immortals  in  the  sidh  beneath.  Thus  Almha  is  seen  to 
have  been  the  natural  meeting-place  of  the  two  traditions — one 
historical,  telling  of  the  foretime  valour  and  achievements  of  the 
Gailian  vassal-bands  ;  the  other  mythological  and  common  to  the 
Gaileoin  and  other  kindred  peoples.  In  this  respect,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Fionn  resembles  Fionn  himself. 

Much  that  is  of  importance  in  the  way  of  notes  and  general  com- 
ment would  at  present  be  premature,  until  the  second  half  of 
Duanaire  Finn  is  ready  for  publication.  For  the  shortcomings  of 
this  first  half,  I  can  only  say,  with  Niall  Gruamdha,  cnlim 
cpócaine. 
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In  the  printed  text,  I  have  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  its.  as 
closely  as  the  types  would  permit.  The  following  emendations  are 
confined  to  obvious  or  probable  errors.  Mere  variations  of  spelling 
are  not  dealt  with,  unless  they  appear  misleading.  As  the  poems 
differ  probably  in  date,  and  all  belong  to  a  period  of  changes  in 
spelling,  I  have  set  up  no  standard  in  making  corrections.  Metrical 
faults  are  noticed.  Most  of  them  are  likely  to  be  due  to  the 
scribes.  The  translation  will  often  be  found  to  have  been  neces- 
sarily based  on  emendations.  Eoman  numerals  denote  the  poems, 
arabic  numerals  the  stanzas  printed  as  distichs,  this  being  the  form 
of  the  ms. 

I.  15.  Dd  picib  to  be  read  as  if  bdicib,  modern  pronunciation,  in  Minister, 
bacab.  22.  m  naemab.  27.  abubaipc  for  t»o  pdib?  29.  pomep, 
nominative,  for  poirhip.  mac  in  Léic  for  mac  Goo  Leic.  34.  pe  pdicep 
Imp  Sairhep. 

II.  5.  abubaipc  for  abbepc.  10.  ip  for  'p.  x4-  P°  boi  for  boi. 
15.  Od  pleig?  for  pleig.  18.  buipbe?  for  bopb.  23.  Read  some  adjec- 
tival prefix  like  caerii-  before  pluaig.  28.  agup  for  ip.  31.  ciagamaoit)? 
32.  glnaipimit)  ?  33.  paíóe,  '  words,'  '  utterances,'  for  paig.  35.  iti 
peaccrhab  baolsup  wants  two  syllables.  38.  0'  pdspam  for  bo  pagpam. 
41.  beic  for  abeic.  44.  cupcaoi :  bo  cosbab-pan ?  50.  sibé  bo  bee 
5a  péna. 

III.  8.  pmb.  10.  05  lomóoirhéab  pmn  aiiiian.  22.  Clann  lilopna 
or  Clainn  ITIopna,  accusative.  24.  'pm  c-dch  =  asup  m  c-dch.  28.  cap 
at  for  cap  an  dc.  30.  Seolmaic,  omit  ne.  Clann  a  penacap  'p  mo  cen. 
31.  'p  for  ip,  or  omit.  ^.  clann  Ouibbicpoib.  50  pia  Duibpéich  as 
in  28.      35.  copsapais- 

IV.  1.  Cponnrhóna.  bobbba,  like  to  boob,  the  war-god.  4.  bo  pper- 
cal  in  comnim  pm  ?  05  a  ppicdilem.  5.  n-dsmap?  7.  Omit  pm.  One 
syllable  over  in  the  second  line,  which  is  obscure.  12.  pocab  Can  an  n. 
13.  Omit  pern.  14.  Omit  no  =  bo,  ba.  17.  ni  he  pm  ?  22.  bia  piop 
=  bd  piop.  30.  ma  apmoib.  37.  50  sníorh-éaócac.  42.  abeipc 
appears  corrupt.        44.  bia  piop.        45.  ip  nac  for    'pnac.        50.  Omit  m. 
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56.  'p  a  nbubpamaip.  It  is  a  habit  of  the  scribe  to  duplicate  this  a.  66.  516 
bes  móp  bo  bdbap  wants  a  syllable,  and  does  not  make  even  a  loose  rhyme 
withmapbab.  67.  immon  (=  urn  cm)formon.  69.  Omit  05,  as  in  modern 
usage. 

V.  coic  t>éac  for  cóic.  9.  05  for  ab.  10,  11.  caogaib.  14.  leac- 
cpom.  21.  cnaa  disyllable  for  cna?  26.  gcuipeb.  ic  cuapa? 
27.  pionnrhaige,  gen.  of  -rhaj).  37.  ale  for  aleici.  38.  nsoncaoi. 
40.  nocan  pebap. 

VI.  3.  bó-pan  for  x>6?  7.  ppic  for  pupppic?  8.  'p  for  ip,  or  omit, 
abubaipc  for  abbepc.  12.  a  óéile.  T5.  cuaib  for  acuaib.  20.  poic 
or  paig  for  páió  ?  22.  'n a  for  ma.  25  pa  [a]  nbmleab.  30.  nbarhcaoi 
for  nbarhaibe.      34.  aipbe. 

VII.  3,  4,  5.  bo  pmneap-pa?  4.  nó  50  for  50?  6.  Ip  íap  pm  ? 
Omit  no  or  the  second  50.  7.  ip  for  aftup.  Omit  ip.  9.  ap  plaic  etc. 
wants  a  syllable.  13.  m  ben  ?  15.  cloibirh  Copmaic.  16.  piappaigep. 
17.  ip  piac  peaba  t)úm  Da  benn.  20.  lppuipp  Dorhnann.  22.  m 
ceipb  pm  ?  25.  sabal.  26.  ip  ann,  omit  pm.  27.  pem'.  28.  ppuap- 
up-pa.     in  5Cém  for  gem.     Omit  ip. 

VIII.  8.  mi  abac,  unless  we  suppose  the  feminine  inflexion  by  attraction  of 
cig — ceac  miabac,  C15  miaoaig.  9.  noca  ceacmams  cú,  thou  touchest 
not,  shalt  not  touch?  I  suppose  a  transitional  form  leading  to  modern  £605- 
TYiaim,  ceangrhuisim,  which,  however,  is  followed  by  le— éeansrhuijs  mo 
Idrh  leip  an  scopdn,  my  hand  touched  (met)  the  cup.  12.  pdóa  =  cndrha, 
for  pdice?  13.  ípan  for  pa.  14.  Omit  ba.  16.  damn  for  macaib? 
19.  et  caetera  implies  that  caetera  desiint. 

IX.  3.  opm. 

X.  2.  Omit  ip.  3.  ciap  for  piap.  6.  Omit  me  ?  7  cugaip.  This 
confusion  between  the  1st  and  2nd  persons  of  the  preterite  is  still  found  in  parts 
of  Ulster.       9.  leblmm-pe?       19.  GocaiÓ  etc.  wants  a  syllable. 

XI.  5.  maforna.      12.  Id  for  laice,  or  omit  po.    This  poem  is  incomplete. 

XII.  1.  Omit  one  nac.       9.  bpiacap-bmn.     muna  bee.       11.  Omit  ip. 

13.  ip  for  agup.  15.  nDdipe  for  nGipe.  18.  Q511P  for  ip.  Supply  ip 
before  Paolcn.       26.  Transpose  Lonn  and  i/uac.       29.  msan-gopm. 

XIII.  7.  a  cipib.  beip  [leac]  mo  plega  nime  ?  mapaon  'p  m'ioona 
aipsbioe.       10.  ap   fét).       12.  Vuac   a  lenna  bo   Cacaip   mac   Oilella. 

14.  pd^bamaip.       18.  Omit  pmn.      44.  Omit  a. 

XIV.  2.  nsné.  a  amm.  9.  lenaib.  Syllable  wanting.  16.  lampaibip, 
leómaibíp.  20.  nó  50.  22.  map  nbegaib.  29.  niop  cop.  t,^.  Omit 
aon. 

XV.  3.  cpomn  aipb  eibnig?      n.  uamib.       18.       abbap  for  c-aobap 
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X\'I.  buioéin  lor  péin,  or  ipan  for  pan.      5.  maipg  bo  Moo  ap  cionn 

(i  foipftc.  7-  (l  «iiinn.  85106  becomes  feminine  in  later  usage.  8.  [a] 
iméeóca.  11.  opmpa.  [6.  Cuipip  etc,,  b  syllable  over.  22.  [Ipe]  in 
céb-óaóf  25.  agupforip.  32.  Gpmenia  forpeap  TVlenia?  36.  gliab. 
39.  h alia  16  for  háloib,  equating  with  cappaift.      41.  bap  §iall  506  gliao? 

Bui  the  nom.  should  he  pjleo.  42.  nseal-glac  rséic  for  P5ia6.  The 
gender  has  become  doubtful.  44.  Getba.  46.  ón  for  6na,  modern  6p[ab]. 
47.  coiiicpuinn.  54.  ap  or  'nayi  for  map.  55.  Omit  ip.  56.  cusaip. 
57.  Omit  ip.  59.  ip  bo  for  pbo.  62.  Eight  syllables  in  first  and  second 
verses.  63.  5Ó6,  as  in  modern  usage,  Minister  and  South  Connacht,  North 
Connacht  ^ábaÓ. 

XVII.  2.  pícil  for  picilín,  the  hist  two  letters  being  a  duplication  of  m  in 
mbic.  4.  For  bo  cuippci  read  bia  cuipce  =  bá  scuipcí,  bá  scupcaoi. 
6.  pémbib  forpígpémbib?  8.  nac  for  sonac,  or  perhaps  caiman  cumn, 
poetic  inversion  for  cuinn  caiman.  Such  inversions  of  the  genitive  are  frequent 
in  the  oldest  poetry.  Conn  calrhan  is  a  common  poetic  phrase  for  '  the  earth'* 
surface.'  Comcpumn  for  cpumn  ?  10.  Omit  ip.  II.  lem  for  le  mo. 
16.  Omit  ip.  18.  The  name  Cucm  is  a  disyllabic  19.  c'ioncaib? 
27.  Omit  ip.  29.  no  =  bó.  mácaip.  31.  map  for  nap.  muic  móip 
n-uacmaip.  32.  ip  é  for  pé.  33.  Omit  r-m.  37.  pbo  for  ip  bo. 
39.  rhapbaip.  copcaip.  40.  cpaocaip.  Omit  é.  42.  snácpém  for 
pém  ?  44.  coméill,  accusative  of  com-iall,  a  clear  instance  of  accus.  governed 
by  a  'passive'  verb.  45.  cap  maige,  to  rhyme  with  mnpuióe.  bia  or 
bá  for  bo.  46.  nióp.  plaibce  plóg  =  'of  hewing  down  of  hosts.'  The 
scribe,  mistaking  the  construction,  read  a  ploigci  plói<5  =  'where  hosts  used  to 
he  cut  down,'  and  changed  móp  into  móip  to  amend  the  ryhme.  48.  no  bib. 
49.  cib  clum  etc.  wants  a  syllable.  58.  biab  twice  for  biaib.  Omit  second 
cú.  65.  Omit  a  before  céile.  66.  b'píopáille.  Glmamí  for  hGlmamí. 
The  confusion  of  final  e  with  1  denotes  a  late  original  date  for  this  poem.  67.  a 
n-opaig.  68.  500  for  first  gaca.  But  next  verse  has  also  a  syllable  over. 
Perhaps  bige,  ci§e  are  already  monosyllables,  mapaon.  61.  Glmame  for 
hGlmame.  71.  lllananncm.  Nominatives  in  -cm  have  often  genitive  in  -cm. 
73.  m  neac.  mftin.  74.  Omit  ip.  77.  cocmapc.  éigeann,  a  forced 
form  of  615m,  to  rhyme  with  pepp  ?  81.  b'imbip.  82.  'p  for  ip,  once. 
84.  n-alca?  bepgóp.  88.  5a  co  nbech  ?  96.  pácaó.  ma  coippcim. 
102.  'p  a  ccugab.  104.  '  Till  he  crossed  the  ancient  brine,'  i.e.,  till  he  went  to 
the  Irish  Elysium  oversea.  Or  it  may  allude  to  a  voyage  which  brought  Fionn 
into  contact  with  Christianity. 

XVIII.  1.  Copcaip,  etc.,  has  a  syllable  over.  3.  crjgap  for  cegop ? 
THalac-buib.  élaip  for  élaijip.  The  -15  stem  is  of  modern  growth.  7.  The 
rhyme  (5u^-bam,  Duibne  is  possibly  corrupt.  But  several  approaches  to  the 
modern  assonance  are  found  in  this  poem,  perhaps  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  close  polysyllabic  rhymes.        10.  bpdbdn    'spirit,'   not  bpabón.     ób 
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cualaió.  iS.  ollblac-ac.  a  pulams-  23.  Omit  ben  once.  27.  pvjilng- 
eao.       28.  céiÓ  etc.  wants  a  syllable. 

XIX.  1.  upapa.  3.  n-epbaio.  13.  lllacvj  Mecca,  i.e.  a  member  of  the 
race  called  Neccpaige.  16.  C' aonlmrh  =  still  in  existence?  This  may  be 
the  origin  of  a  bóláirii,  used  in  North  Connacht  dialect  in  the  sense  of  '  always,' 
'  continually.'     beó  for  beóoa  ?  or  beó-bíóbab. 

XX.  3.  bia  ecus-        5.  ihapbaip.        9.  lóib  appears  to  be  a  disyllable. 

10.  'pé  for  íppé.  máóaip  for  amacaip.  13.  pop  a  bpeic.  Read  nó  50 
nbepnacap,  or  in  clerhnup.  14.  ip  a  ciall.  17.  Oo  'Hip?  21.  asup 
for  ip  once.  25.  1  nbiaio  a  acap.  oplaic.  33.  Ciena  or  eiana.  The 
long  é  is  a  modern  introduction.  35.  nsépcac?  40.  aonap.  The  metre 
changes  in  this  quatrain.  51.  iap  n-a  bualao  for  pi  na  bmlle  ?  52.  This 
quatrain  should  probably  follow  53.  55.  I  have  placed  this  quatrain  in  accor- 
dance with  the  scribe's  note  which  follows  it.  57.  Insert  leip  before  or  after 
Lomnoccac.  59.  The  inflexion  of  Cpaob  RuaÓ  as  one  word,  like  the  modern 
cpóónóna,  is  very  frequent.  61.  cpiap,  two  syllables.  64.  bíc  cim. 
67.  Q  ltlrjmp  etc.  has  a  syllable  over,  cd  for  ac<5.  70.  I  cannot  easily 
follow  the  sense  of  this  episode.  Apparently  Muinremhar  first  failed  to  repel  the 
invader ;  then,  when  reproached,  made  a  counter-raid,  and  carried  off  the  treasures 
of  Lomnoctach  from  Dun  Bolg,  which  was  in  Leinster,  and  gave  them  to  Cn 
Chulainn.  Cu  Chulainn  did  not  regard  the  exploit  as  a  proof  of  valour,  perhaps 
because  it  was  done  in  the  enemy's  absence,  and  he  therefore  gave  no  share  of  the 
spoil  to  Muinremhar.  77.  Omit  On m.  81.  ^éilleab  ?  siallab?  83.  geill 
etc.  a  syllable  over.  87.  agup  for  ip.  Oilill  for  gen.  Oilella,  metris  causa. 
88.  cappoio  etc.  wants  a  syllable.  91.  bo  pab  etc.  wants  a  syllable. 
92.  begmac  etc.  wants  a  syllable.  93.  ip  meimc  po  biaca?  91.  cenn 
caillige?  101.  lárh.  na  biaio.  107.  muna  bech.  109.  eibip  piopa 
(pipu)  ip  maca  ?    mapbao. 

XXI.  6.  pa  cuaic  arhpa?  7.  oippém,  oippín,  for  eippen  ?  I  have 
made  nothing  of  5ml  sennaio.  17.  ip  é  fin  etc.  wants  a  syllable.  21.  ec 
i.e.  asnp.      28.  pgiac.      31.  b' pásbap? 

XXII.  3.  ap  5CÚI.  5.  Omit  m.  6.  "Na  cpi  t)uib  meic.  mópb. .  . . 
which  should  rhyme  with  rmci<5  appears  to  have  been  altered  to  rhyme  with 
TYlopna.        8.  Change  of  metre.        9.  Chaipioll  metris  causa  for   Chaipill. 

11.  Change  of  metre.  13.  Omit  pm,  which  is  inserted  through  misconception 
of  the  metre.  15.  Return  to  original  metre.  16.  Qcbac  for  bo  bacab. 
17.  t'  aicepc.  a  ui  Curhaill.  boi  for  bo  bi.  a  pip,  21.  gar»  olc  ip. 
29.  50c  cipe.  31.  a  ui.  36.  rhóip  for  rhóp  by  attraction  of  form. 
37.  ap  cenn  m  cplóig?  43.  mnip  c'aitepca.  44.  a  nepc  for  nepca. 
48.  gcaoirhcéill  ?  62.  This  poem  is  incomplete.  The  defect  is  unfortunate, 
as  we  miss  thereby  the  story  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Fiana. 
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XXIII.  5.  ]ihi  gualarnn  ?  7.  Cpuaócm.         26.  bei6  for  a  bcic. 

28.  pep   Oopóa.         33.  6t>  óualaió  ?         35.  50  n^oii.     in   cplabpaió, 

49.  puapanap  tf/i*.  has  B  syllable  over.  59.  Insert  ip  after  cuaio.  In  Aran 
they  say  óoip  ip  Clap.  61.  pdi^  506  aoinpip.  69.  a  f»lól§.  71.  506 
a  ppaca,  unless  we  suppose  the  old  dative  mpi  with  1  elided  before  pdll. 
74.  The  rhyme  Idn-rhep  :  cept>a  is  evidently  corrupt,  unless  it  be  a  mere 
assonance,  giving  cepba  the  modern  value  cedpba.  78.  an  before  61  n- 
peacc  is  the  article,  not  the  preposition,  as  the  modern  pronunciation  mném- 
pecicc  shows.  86.  50  poice  or  begaib  ?  93.  piop  for  piopap.  96.  am  for 
ípam,  or  na  for  ma.  97.  péin  for  bubém.  99.  a  ccoimibechc  has  a  syl- 
lable over,  ior.  occ  forna  hocc  ?  109.  TTIonaiÓ.  no.  Dúm,  but  modern 
usage  often  leaves  composite  place-names  uninfected.  112.51106.  113.  jioinn 
(pé)  a  n-óp  'pa  n-ionnrimp  pern  1  bcuapapbal  pm  (?)  bubém.  117.  Sapt- 
ain.  120.  The  stanzas  between  this  and  142  ought  to  follow  173.  A  loose  page 
has  probably  been  transposed  in  the  ms.  from  which  the  scribe  copied.  121.  Ian 
etc.  wants  a  syllable.  133.  aip  and  eemeab  make  bad  rhyme.  138.  bpesan  ? 
141.  ccéill,  i.e.  séill,  pi.  of  ftiall.  147.  po  uaip  or  po  puaip  ?  ípa  or  ina 
for  pa.  153.  CUmainn.  156.  pig,  plural.  The  allusion  to  two  Almaynes 
or  Germanys  may  serve  to  date  the  poem,  but  I  am  unable  to  apply  it. 
158.  Glmainn.  159.  ípan   n^péig.  160.  50   cechc   boc   mac. 

162.  ppóil.  170.  cemnce?  n-uplaibe.  174.  ípanforpan.  185.  caop. 
189.  a  (fern.)  cpeipe.  193.  cim  for  mm  ?  195.  cacpaca.  196.  pa 
oiombuaio.  197.  eipmn  metris  causa  for  Gipenn.  198.  a  n-ébáil. 
199.  clanna  caippceaca.  But  the  repetition  is  probably  corrupt,  caipp- 
ceaca, chariot-riding?  201.  ip  pob.  203.  caca,  gen.  after  adjective,  still 
found  with  Idn  in  Ulster,  but  not  I  think  elsewhere.  208.  50  comméib  =  co 
comméib,  with  co  once  omitted  in  transcription.  212.  panab  bubac  =  po 
a  n-ib  bubac.  213.  mbuibec.  215.  bume.  221.  pemnceap. 

222.  nsabab  for  n^dibce.     Loga  ?      223.  bopbdn  for  opsdn. 

XXIV.  8.  ip  Gblac  65  bia  n-éip  pm  or  Gblac  65  bia  n-éipi  pm. 
10.  l/éim  etc.  wants  a  syllable.  20.  bo  léi5  etc.  wants  a  syllable.  29.  ap 
nbol  etc.  has  a  syllable  over.  32.  ndib.  S3'  aT1  cpealg  etc.  has  a  syllable 
over.  42.  ap  pealg.  Next  verse  a  syllable  short.  53.  ap  an  paippse. 
55.  Gpb  na  gCat.  56.  oipnn.  61.  bdmap,  omitpo.  64.  bo  compaic 
etc.  a  syllable  over,  ni  po  an,  or  nocap  an.  65.  a  bepna,  Ulster  dialect  for 
a  nbepna.  69.  ba  móp.  77.  dp  Loc  Ldogaipe  etc.  a  syllable  over. 
78.  Sléibe.  80.  This  poem  is  incomplete.  It  breaks  off  at  the  same  point  in 
Oss.  Soc.  Transactions,  vol.  vi,  p.  126,  showing  that  both  texts  are  traceable  to 
the  same  ms.,  or  that  the  poem  was  never  completed. 

XXVI.  3.  empmn. 

XXVII.  3.  50c. 

XXIX.  2.  bamgne,  omit  50  n-. 
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XXX.  2.  Omit  a. 

XXXI.  3.  Do  oeic?  for  ba  mbecea,  with  same  meaning. 

XXXII.  7.  asup  for  ip.  8.  an  for  05.  Last  verse  has  a  syllable  over. 
9.  Clcmn. 

XXXIII.  runna.  9.  an-anrj?  while  I  wait,  paicean.  This  deponent- 
ending  is  usual  in  pres.  subj.  I  sing,  in  late  Middle  Irish.  Modern  Irish  sub- 
stitutes -ab  from  the  future.  if.  meanmam.  13.  516  hé  an  rmólac. 
14.  laca. 

XXXIV.  3.  pia  peirhep.      4.  pdipbme.      7.  c-apbpi.       10.    bnb  be$ 

etc.  wants  a  syllable. 

XXXV.  23.  cuabamap-ne.  40.  búmne.  42.  típbpí  loclann  ? 
43.  bopocaip.  48.  aibancaib.  ma  lonsaib.  64.  5m  50b  é,  M.  I. 
cen  cop.  65.  Omit  ip.  j$.  Sluaigeab?  76.  a  n-aipcip?  79.  cop- 
capac.  80.  opm.  84.  ciapálac?  85.  m  Conn?  or  co  cupaca. 
105.  bá  for  nbá.  117.  mun  bemn.  This  poem,  in  praise  of  Goll,  appears 
to  have  been  composed  in  rivalry  with  XXIII,  in  which  Oscar  is  exalted.  It 
belongs  to  the  north-western  sub-cycle  of  which  Goll  is  the  principal  hero.  The 
poet  identifies  Munster  and  Leinster  with  the  enemies  of  Goll,  and  implies  that 
but  for  Conn's  repeated  interference  Goll  would  have  held  the  headship  of  the 
Fiana.  Fionn  and  the  Fiana  owe  their  safety  to  Goll,  who  revolts  only  when 
Fionn  unnaturally  kills  his  grandson  Fedha,  who  Mas  Goll's  son.  These  features 
indicate  the  local  development  of  the  story.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tales  in 
which  Conan,  brother  of  Goll,  is  held  up  to  ridicule  have  a  southern  origin. 


OUQNCtlRe     piNN 


DUQNQlRe    piNN 


I. 

Gól  t>am  pencup  peine  pmn-  pe  pé  coigeacca  m  Cail^mn 

6  pé  pep^upa  neapcriioip-  50  pé  Oippin  ilpeaccaigh 
babopbiappbealbbabon  bpums*  apabpuicmóip  ifiic  Calp- 
pamn 

Condn  mac  in  Leé  Luacpa*  agup  Gob  Rmn  popuacba 
Conán  5a  pémbib  ba  peapp*  a  n-iac  Qlban  no  Gipionn 

nocap  agriunpe  eipp  015-  ma  deb  "Rmn  mac  Rondm 
pionn  do  mapp  acaip  Geba*  1  n-iopgail  ní  moó  maepba 

Goó  Ruin  a^up  pionn  pdcacr  ba  clann  beippi  beapbpdcap 
t)opao  pionn  b'Gob  ina  615*  gac  dpb-comaib  bap  cum^ió 

bo  mac  Róndin  co  pacoib-  b'epwc  ma  beg-acaip 
"Níop  buibec  Géó  bo  cleacc  501V  pan  gcomaió  bo  puaip  na 
aéaip 

ba  nbepna  in  pep  ftniom  boilig*  bia  ccdmic  a  bienoibib 
t)o  bi  m^ion  05  Gob  Rinn*  íp  hi  ba  hdille  1  néipmn 

biap  móp  a  gpdb  cpé  mipe*  Capgna  amm  na  hin^ine 
t)o  paó  ód  bpéicip  óp  cdc-  Gob  Rinn  mac  Róndm  pogndc 

nac  pacab  gan  íomjjom  ap-  peap  ba  pippeó  a  clemnap 
ba  hdgmap  b'Goó  ó  bo  gem*  nac  bcigeaó  cap  a  bpeicip 

ní  lambaoip  laoic  cpé  mipe*  bol  b'ieppoib  a  mgine 
Ceiépe  bliaóna  6  pm  puap*  agnp  peccmam  co  lan-lúap 

leicbliabam  íp  mí  amdm-  ^op  cepca  céile  Condm 
G  n5aDaip  eibip  bd  pliab*  ann  pa  gndc  m  mgion  pial 

Lippe  mgion  "Róndin  Ópeag*  po  len  a  hamm  bon  mbep 
t)o  bí  Condn  ^an  mnaoi  maic*  m  c-uappalippm  c-dpbplaic 

ba  hí  mgion  Goó[a]  Rinn*  a  ben  bion^bdla  b'éipmn 
Gbubaipc  pionn  call  apcig'  pe  mac  m  lec  ó  Luacaip 

5a  ccaoi  a  Condm  bo  clecc^oil'  ^an  1115111  Goóa  b'ieppoió 

B 


2  twrmairce  piNR  L1- 

"Ra^ac  ba  hieppoio  cimac-  ip  cwp-pi  liom  00  reglac 

ba  picit)  i)c-fi  bo  6le6c  501V  ipeao  lobmap  ba  hieppoift 
t)a  pició  X)Cfi  a  hGlmain  oill-  bo  lobmap  750  n$oil  ngluinn 

50  bíín  aeóa  a  hGipb  pwóe'  op  úp  Siúipe  ppuc-gloine  15 

Ce^maib  cobtin  Úeóa  in  dig-  leiccceap  pinne  a  pdic  TCóndm 
111  paibe  Gob  callapcig*  bocoió  pambpeippne  mbaoglaig 
Gbcí  Condn  in  mnaoí  moilV  íp  puibip  ap  a  gualuinn 

co^baib  leib  ínmnaoí  ay  m  mac*  ^an  ceabugab  co  coifinapc 
'fiay  iap  pm  camic  acfiaib*  mac  "Ron din  in  cloióirh  cpuaió 

pó  gab  Don  búnab  íappin*  mup  ap  pd^aib  an  ingion 
Innipceap  b'Gob  nan-apm  ndig*  Gap^na  bo  bpeic  bo  Condn 
ó   Siúip  hppucgil  na   ppeab  ngeal*  50  hQlitiam    lecain 
laigean 
"Noca  bpippeab  bpeicpe  baiir  a  nbepna  Condn  pom  cap 

pob  popaib  bon  laoc  óána*  púaip  beag-rhnaoí  a  óiongbdla     20 
ba  puaipc  a  ccoriipac  ap  aon*  Condn  íp  Gap^na  pionncaom 
Sup  gum  spatf  na  mnd  mac  pmn*  eibip  a  ucc  ip  a  ímlmn 
"Níop    lamab   p^aoileaó   m    p^eóil'    po   boi    05    Oippin    ba 
hairhóeom 
ba  hé  Condn  cenn  a  ccenn*  a  naémaó  neimneac  Gipionn 
l/mb  in  pi  50  "Rdic  Cienaib-  bo  boí  mnce  pe  blíaóom 

^an  cocaó  ^an  cíop  ^an  cam*  a  ppail  Caoilci  mic"Róndin 
Laiée  bia  mbdmap  05  bómn-  ba  ccu^  Op^op  bpéicip  móip 

50  nac  bceicpeb  piap  nó  poip-  m  ^cém  bo  biaó  na  beaéaió 
GbbepcGeópe  hOp^op  mn-bia  scomaillem  mbpecipmbmn 

mo  genop  aca  ab  beéaib'  a  meic  Oippín  aipmleéam  25 

Qbaip  piom  a  pmn  50  n^oil*  a  meic  Curiiuill  a  hGlmom 

cdic  a  bpuige  hpiap  nó  hpoip*  die  ap  milliup  mo  bpéirip 
TTIo  m  capcuipne  cugab  opc*  bo  pdib  pionn  paobapnocc 
^an    cmnp^pa    gan    cocmapc    cpeóip-  bpeic  hmgme   bo 
c'aimóeóin 
Qbbepc  Qob  bo  guó  ullam*  bub  haicpeac  mo  pdpugab 

muippebpa  Condn  na  ^lonn*  agup  biaib  m'mgion  a^am 
"Na  habaip  ap  pionn  nappleó*  pe  hQoó  macRóndm  poimip 
acc  cumnig   cóip   cenn   a   ccenn*  a^    mac  Gob  Leié   50 
Idnceann 
t)ia  mbdmap  1  mbun  éipne*  ap  ccumap^  cdic  pé  céile 

pipip  Geó  a]\  Condn  cap*  íoc  na  mnd  pm  50  hamnap  30 


i.j  oucmame  pinn.  s 

TTluna  abpa  an  m£ean  pém-  abubaipc  Condn  50  ^ceill 

bobepc  mo  bpéicip  ^o-mblaió*  conac  ppuigbe  peb  beacaió 
Gnoip  uaip  abpeppa-  ap  Gob  óp  cionn  an  eappo 

bo  cuaib  na  cpealam  gaip^ió*  b'ionnpaige  m  dipt>  aipcip 
Innpaigip  Condn  cpé  peipg-  ap  a  p^éic  name  óóeip^ 

do  gap  in  milib  nap  mall*  a  cloióeiti  íp  a  cacb%app 
Lobmap  50  hlnip  na  néan*  pip  a  pdicep  Imp  Saimép 

íp  maipcc  bo  leig  cenn  a  cenn*  t)á  uaicne  dig  na  héipenn 
TTlaipcc  bo  bi  05  pecam   na  ppep*   maipg  Laocpaibe  lep 
leigeb 

ip  maipcc  bo  leicc  cenn  a  ccenn  bá  cacmilió  pían  éipmn     35 
THaipcc  bopab  m  béim  co  ppap*  bo  Condn  íppm  comnapc 

bap  lebaip  m  cenn  co  cndirh-  cpé  cepcldp  cacbapp  Condm 
t)o  pab  Condn  co  gcéill  ccpmnn-  béim  cloióim  b'Qoó  na 
gualamn 

^np  cepc  a  cenn  pa  laim  nbeip-  bíabeim  cupaca  coirhbeipp 
Cicc  aníop  Condn  cpoióe-  a  haicle  na  hiopghoile 

mac  "Róndm  co  ccaoirhe  ^cmp*  po  haónaiceó  pa  n-mip 
Secciiioin  íp  mí  na  luige-  bo  bí  Contín  cachai^he 

leip  na  legaip  bo  baó  bóig*  cepnam  a  cneo  a  ccebóip 
bliaóam  bo  Conan  ap  bic*  ^up  m  laice  pob  buaiópeó 

peacnóm  Sligeaó  t)ala  bumb*  ip  m  maigm  óp  Gcópuim  40 

Cnuim  neime  po  gap  na  cmn-  cpe  nim  cloióim  Qoóa  "Rmn 

mapp  ap  TTIaig  t)dla  na  n-dc*  bo  galap  ceicpe  ccepc-cpdc 
Q5  pm  oióig  Cloóa  Rmn*  a  pabpaig  na  mbacall  mbmn 

bo  mac  m  Leic  nacap  la^*  map  bo  cdoc  íppm  compac 
Cupnaim  a  pdbpaig  boc  cpoip-  pu^ap  móp  n-uióe  n-anppoip 

ní  bmn  liom  diniup  nd  ól*  cap  éip  na  péme  ap  ameól 
TThpe  t)ub-beb  50  nbéme-  cap  éip  placa  na  péme 

ón  ló  miuó  pam  bíoóba  ban*  bíol  napéme  ípbegeol  oam. 

eoi. 


tMClNCllRe  piNN.  [n. 


II. 

Cumain  lee  a  Oippín  péil*  ap  ccupup  50  GeThpaig  cpém 

ba  occap  t>o  bponnab  bpuic*  bo  corhól  50  ce^  Copmuic 
t)o  boipim  bpiacop  50  mbdi-y  a  Cdoilce  maic  mic  RónáiTl 

oólac  mé  1  bppemaib  pine*  in  p^eóil  acaoí  b'piappaióe 
t)ap  ^ab  in  meipce  Copmac*  ap  pionb  po  pua^aip  compac 

leipion  ba  haiépec  in  bdil*  bia  nbepnabop  lomapbdió 
"Ro  pdió  Copbmac  pem  acaip*  mac  Gipc  rinc  Cuinn  Cebcacai-5 

50  ^cuippeó  pa  palaib  be*  pionb  po  gabail  an  coipe 
^ac  a  nbeapnamap  miaó  n^le*  abbepc  pionb  na  péme 

516  cenn  lec  t>o  cpoibe  Óe*  pa  liom  btjaió  gac  én-cluiée  5 

t)a  compaiciom  lec  apíp*  a  Chopmaic  ba  mbenam  cíop 

buic  ní  ba  maiérhec  a  pip-  baó  haiépec  ap  niombe^ail 
Noca  becaió  pe  c'aéaip*  le  Cumall  móp  50  ccaéaip 

a  com-éipge  t>o  com  Cmnir  abbap  pap  eipig  eccpomb 
Ro  bdbaippi  cpí  beic  ccaó-  1  na^haió  Comaill  50  pach 

gép  meap  bap  miogaió  na  bail*  níop  biongaib  pib  én-ldm 
Conn  1  5°^  Dia  láuh  6eip*  allop  a  pgéié  nap  b'aimóeip 

a5uF  P]P  éipionb  uile*  05  50m  Comaill  cneipbuióe 
ITIuna  beibíp  pip  "Human*  'p  Connaccaig  na  ^cupaó 

peim  pleige  ní  éiúbpaó  be*  00  clomn  oile  peiólime  10 

Gbubaipc  mac  Tílopna  móip*  5aPao  nacap  gndé  Oo  clóó 

íp  pómóp  in  cdp  a  pmb*  00  beipe  ap  clannaib  caem-Cumn 
Goubaipe  pionn  map  po  pepp*  noca  nbeapnaccap  mo  leap 

bo  cenbpab  opm  na  cacaip*  pbo  mapbpacc  mo  begaéaip 
é  péin  pa  cioncac  ann  pin*  pug  TTIoipenn  leip  ap  eigin 

bo  bpipiom  cac  Conca  cóip-  ap  Comall  mop  mac  Cpenmóip 
Ro  piappaió  pionb  bo  §ara0'  iaP  puibe  bo  na  pappaó 

ópibpi  t]\át  boí  anb*  cionnup  bo  mapbaó  Cumhall 
t)o  bdmaip-ne  pé  pip  óég*  bo  clannaib  TTlopna  ní  bpéa-5 

po  pdi^piom  pleis  -506  pip-  a  ccaeb  Cumaill  caémilió  15 

Cionnup  po  ppeagaip-piom  pm-  béim  n-amuip  ap  m  mílió 

bennacc  ope  na  can   acc  cóip-  50  maó  púaó  lec  clann 
'Cp  énmoip 
Rangabop  bá  ^uin  pan  n^inn-  ó  Cuiíiall  ón  cacmílib 

gion  gop  commaoíó  bo  capa*  a  ccomaom  gac  don-gona 


ii.]  DucmaiRe  pii\m.  5 

Ip  arm  abubaipc  Opsap-  aiciopc  pa  bopb  bpopgap 

t)o  gébéa  corhpac  apcig*  piont)  56  t>o  beic  a  pppangcaib 
Ppegpaió  in  guó  pin  Caipbpe*  mac  píog  na  héipionn  aipt>e 

bo  gébóa  corhpac  0  a  clomn*  Coprnac  na  biao  a  néipino 
TTiap  bo  cualaió  Opccap  an-  511c  Coipbpe  bia  cup  a  ttay 

C15  50  biocpa  bia  binge-  50  ppíopaó  m  pdipbme.  20 

t)o  pdiópeb  pe  Cioépuaib  cam*  mac  pip  caogab  map  boblig 

gap  bfjam  boc  ceipb  map  nbáil*  m  huaip  b'[p]eips  no 
b'iomapbdib 
"Ro  coipgpiob  na  plóig  rule*  po  coipc  Copmac  cfjlbmbe 

no  gup  gap  Ciocpuaib  a  órjam*  pepliopm  cige  caebpuaió 
TTlogénop  bo  gab  in  buam*  bap  corhcoipcpioc  na  pluaig 

pnac  paibe  eccpam  bon  bail/  accgan  ap  naipm  bo  gabail 
t)o  cinceb  Cicpuaib  cébac*  b'óp  ip  b'aipgiob  íp  b'ébac 

ba  hebdil  bopan  pé  a  Imn*  a  ppuaip  a  gcebdip  eabprimn 
Jan  coblab  6  pm  co  Id-  lbip  piop  ip  mac  ip  mnd 

§an  aén  a  ppegpa  a  céile*  ap  egla  na  haicéipge  25 

Gp  na  mapac  bmnn  ip  bdib*  po  cennpam  an  íomapbdib 

mop  millpemop  ap  ccamgne-  gup  cmnpemap  comaiple 
Sé  pip  beg  bmnn  iap  pogail-  bo  clomn  baoípgne  buaógonaig 

pa  íomapbdib  pmn  angbrjib-  ip  Copmaic  6  claoin-Cempaig 
Ropanpaccuainn  clanbTYlopna-  ipclann  lollamn  gan  bogpa 

ip  clann  Róndm  peilge*  po  panpab  ap  connailbe 
t)o  cuabmap  ann  co  hGrhoin*  meipge  pénca  óp  ap  plegaib 

mop    ppoplann    linn    nap    n-aghaib-    ap  ccomlann  bo 
jaoíóealuib 
t)o  b'dil  pe  pdolan  50  bpeib*  cpeac  bo  benarh  an  naip  pm 

bo  bacup  uime  an  cpec-  50  pgaoilbip  ploig  na  Cerfipac  30 

Ciagmaoib  50  haóngup  65-  mac  in  tM^ba  na  nglanpób 

bo  ponpacc  ip  Oongup  pic*  ip  bo  cpéigpiom  ap  n-eippib 
Jlnopmaoib  ba  móp  ap  ccdil*  ap  cpeic  co  Cerhpaig  connbdm 

pé  pip  beg  bmnne  gan  ace  ip  Qongup  agap  ngiollacc 
ba  Mab  po  na  pé  pip  beg-  a  Cdoilce  ni  hiomapbpeag 

eol  baiti  mob  paig  panna*  a  n-aipiom  a  n-anmanna 
Q  hdon  bíob  mipe  baó  béim  a  66  Opccap  gan  miceill 

a  cpi  peap  loga  caom  coip-  ip  a  cecaip  Ó  Conbpóm 
Q  coic  biob  dob  beg  móp  pac*  íppm  peipeab  Tilac  Lugac 

m  peaccrhab  tDaolgnp*  agap  in  c-occrhaó  Pepgup  35 


6  tmtmnme  pinn.  [n. 

In  nóriiaó  m'acaip  pionn  pém*  abeiópeappóoriiaw  píp-p6ió 

(i  haen  beg  Colla  caciii  cap-  a  06  Óéag  Rái$ne  popcglap. 
O  cpf  oea^  Qill')c  co  ppiop*  ip  páobpaóán  na  cceo  gniom 

a  ccoic  t)C5  Caince  na  ccepo-  pa  pé  lollarm  paobapbep^ 
No  sluaipiomap  be^  ccéao  bo*  6  Cempaig  ^ep  mop  in  y6 

pol  Oo  pa^pam  Caillce  na  mbpac*  pncc  opuinn  Caipbpe 
ip  Copmac 
CeguiD  anoip  7  aniap-  Caipbpe  ip  Copmac  ap  aen-pien 

noca  npaca  piam  oipecc*  poba  ceinne  cópuigecc 
TTlap   peióm  po   ^ap   Qengup  nainn-  m  lá  pm   pe  hucc  in 
cpluaig 

in  nee  ba  hionchg  gan  oil*  in  cpec  o-'iomdm  na  hdonap  40 

t)o  beipim  bpecip  buic  be-  ba  maó  cuiiiam  le  Cdoilce 

nac  ppaca  cpec  ba  cpuaioe*  muna  abeic  a  Oiombuame 
t)o  ponpam  ppiclopo"  peppóa*  cugpam  púai^  co  pluaig  Cempa 

00    gonpam    Copmac   na   ppleb*   poo    ^abpam    Caipbpe 
cnipgeal 
Oo  níoópam  Idihac  polaig-  mac  in  tMgoa  Oiangonaig 

50c  nee  Oa  mapbcaoi  cpé  gup-  po  pdóbaó  mle  Gón^iip 
5ac  bó  od  cupcaoibe  bon  cpeic*  bo  co^bab  a]\  bpuim  eic 

nip  pd^baó  luac  eic  bpégba*  bon  cpeic  05  plúa^  pinn- 
er emp  a 
Cap^aib  Copmac  ap  Caipbpe*  mac  píog  na  héipionn  aipOe 

eallac  ^an  edipbe  nap  nbail*  ip  ^an  Caipbpe  bo  gabdil         45 
t)d  ccu^cd  éipe  uile*  bo  pdió  Paolan  polcbwóe 

ní  ^ebmaoip  bpeic  naio   ann  pin-  ace  bo  cop  pern  pan 
50b  ail 
"Noca  noepnamoip-ne  piob*  pe  Copmac  ^ép  mop  a  pioch 

50  noecaió  pon  n^abail  ann*  a  ppiaónmppe  ppep nCipeann. 
Tllap  Ooconnaipcpionn  con^oil-  Copmac  bo  bul pon  n^abail 

bo  cóió  pém  pon  cenn  oile-  cacmílió  apb  Glmume 
"No  ^up  ^epp  an  ipip  mil*  ^np  ^ej\y>  in  coipe  cdogóuipn 

50  nbecaió  m  cloióerh  cam-  pab  pecc  ccpoigeb  1  ccalmum 
Ip  tab  pm  buic  mo  pséla*  56  bé  00  beic  05a  péna 

a  Cdoilce  mic  pecap  pmo-  a  tíhc  mgine  Cumaill  50 

TTlo  cen  00  Cm  doc  bom  bol'  cpuag  nac  ccepca  00m  pdogal 

Do  mill  mo  bme  mém  nglum'  P5ÍC  mo  cpoióe  opa  cumam. 

Curiiam. 


hi.]  DuaName  piim 


in. 

a  caopcuinn  Cluana  pepca*  bo  cuaómap  uaic  ap  eócpa 
50   Cponnmónaió   na   gcéo   plós'    coips  t>ap    cuic  Suca 
ppónrhóp 
In  Id  pin  a  caopcuinn  caoírii*  ba  híomóa  cpenpip  péo  cdoib 
um  §oll  ón  buailió  spmn  gluaip-  um  5aPaib  0T1  ^eiTin 
bpeacpúaió 
pa    Óáigpe    gup   in    ccpuic    gcitiil-    5a    peinm    ótjmn    50 
caipeac  cium 
pa  Condn  íp  po  gaol  geal*  pa  Goó  pa  Gpc  na  n-mgean 
pa  S^a?  0  5^aiP  lecaig  lmn-  íp  pa  Gpc  ón  TTI015  poibpmn 
pa  Conn  6  Óeppamam  bam*  pa  Cap  a^ap  pa  Channán 
lp  pan  Rúaó  6  Rdic  na  bpian-  mapdon  pe  pionnpop  na 
pPian 
pa   Gongup   on   Cpdoibig  cuipp-   ip   pan   Lairh  Cpém    a 
Liacópuim 
Deich   ccéo  pftíac-apmac  co  pséiTÍr   00  clomn    peniiiacap 
5uill  ^éip 
an  Id  pm  pa  pdicec  pmn-  ap  in  ccnocdn  po  a  caopcuinn 
lp  uaic  can^amap  acúaió*  co  t)ún  <5^Qip  m  ulF5e  pt3aip 

pubac  pmn  um  cpdc  nóna*  aóoig  pia  gcac  Cponnmóna 
Goubaipc  50M  pa  cdoiti  copp*  biom  50  haipec  ponn  anocc 

aO-gniu  ap  m  plaic  50  n^oil-  gép-Tiiana  pionb  am  agaigh 
t)ub-abann  capla  pép  ccaop*  00  pagpam  ách  lnnpi  hGoó 

t>o  pajsjbaó  Leo^a  'gun  lmn*  ip  mipe  ap  Cnoc  an  Caopcuinn 
peopann  ip  TTIoóa  ap  mo  spao*  05  íomcoiméaO  m  Od  dc 
ip  5°^  aP  CI 6  5U1^  D0  Sab*  a5  íomcoiméaO  ap  pionn 
Glman 
gan  o  5°?™°°°!!™  na  ppian*  50  poic  Rdic  ppdoic  pmn 
aniap 
gan   caoipec  ndonbaip  50   neim-  00   Clomn  TTIopna   50 
maiOm 
Tilap  camic  50  cpac  nóna*  C15  pionn  pé  caca  cpooa 

Ppangcaig  Sa^anaig  ant)  pin-  t>pecnai£  Cipeannaig  ÍI15 
Ro  puióeOaip  lon^popc  lonn-  05  m  dc  05  ap  pan  5°M 
coólaió  mic  TTIopna  50  mep*  ní  cúalaió  gdip  nó  gpéóan 


8  OUCIUaiKC  piNN.  [m. 

Seachb    ccpdc   be?)   b'lollann    apm^lair    gem    cacarii     5011 
cinnabpao 
ace  den  beoc  b'mp^c  £lan  $pinn-  -j  cóic  cdopa  caopcainn 
ba  nenhionsnuó  bo  §oll  gpmn*  beic  acobpaó  cwpppeó  cím 
a<5  popaipe  ap  piorrn  na  ppian*  ócuinb  Clíoóna  50  Copp- 

plíab  1 5 

t)eipebh  oióce  ina  íoriióaib'  compolup  pip  pé  piobbaib 

eppaóail  pionn  50  n^né  nglom-  eip^ib  50  moc  ap  mabam 
In  uaip  pdmic  ^up  in  dc*  mac  Cumaill  £an  piop  00  edeh 

ní  cíen  co  ccualaió  an  cup*  annpm  cuaeppann  an  cupaó 
Camic  cap  m  do  50  boll'  puaip  5°^  ^a  coólaó  co  cpom 
noccaip  pionn  m  cloióerii  cpúaió'  op  cionn  mic  ihopnu 
Thon^-puaio 
t)uip5ip  50^r5^u^  5aT1  F5ei^e'  ^e  naipmcpiocm  CU1I5  neime 
pop-co3aib  m  lairii  pia  pleig*  cpoicip  in  ^cpaoipig  gcpicpig 
t)ia  mdb  ail  piom  ap  pionb  pern*  a  JU1^  ihóip  nac  maic 
Oom  péip 
cien  6  00  cuippinn  pern  lomo-  00  cenn  ap  cleic  cpúaió 

caopcumn  20 

"Ruccup  úaib  00  pgeic  co  pgéirh-  íp  pu^up  Oo  p^ín  nguipm  n^éip 
a5  r°  bine  pe  ccpiall  00c  ci£'  do  cpealarh  caca  a  cupaió 
6ipig  a  juill  gap  00  5a*  cionóil  cu^ao  Clanna  TTIópna 

05  pin  na  caéa  cpóóa*  cu^aO  a  gcael  Cpumn-móna 
TTlo  bennacc  ope  a  pinn  péil*  bampa  ip  baoc  gan  beic  Ooc 
péip 
beic  ^céab  pa  Qpc  05  na  ple§"  05  po  cucab  bom  cinebh 
T)eic  ^céb  pa  Japaió  50  ngpdin*  cangaccap  ebpocc  íppm 
c-dch 
cogaib  bo  pleig  op  bo  laim*  in  ppaice  coip  pludg  Contíin 
Jabpa  mo  comaipce  ap  ede*  ip  aólaic  mé  uaic  cap  dch 
coips  biom  bo  cinebh  ip  bo  clann*  pul  pabap  mo  guin  ga- 

lan n  25 

5lúaip  ap  mo  pgdc  ippin  pgaipb'  50b  a  "fhnn  50  huplarh 
h'aipm 
50  n-ioólaiccep  cú  ap  goll  geal*  íomldn  gan  cpecc  óm 
cineó 
t)o  loblaic  50II  pionn  nappian-  $an  gain  6  ede  map  bo  iapp 
ba  he  pin  in  mi  lib  mop*  50  piacc  ceipcmeóóm  in  cploig 
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C615  caca  05  gabail  t>o  5°H'  5°  pamic  cap  an  át  anonn 
mop  p^uippioc  Don  cup  cpóóa*  50  pía  ceapcldp  Cponn- 
Tiióna 
Sleg  Oippín  ple§  Cdoilce  cpúaió-  -]  cpdoipeac  "Rdigne  púaio 
ebopbuapp  co  epic  cappaió*  a  nglaic  5mll  ^a  n^abalaip 
Seolmaicne  co  bam^en    bóppóa*   pa  5°H  D0  cloinn    maic 
TTIópna 
clann   a  penaéaip  ip  mo  cen-  oeic  gcéo  pgieó  bep-5  ap 

oeipeaó  30 

JJoli  porhamn  íp  5°H  ^0?  noe^haió-  a  sCpummiióm  aipb 
aipmleabaip 
pmne  tíaióe  a^up  cuige*  map  ba  gpiédil  aon  muice 
>Ni  cuippioiíi  ómn  poip  no  píap*  Caoilci  íp  Oipm  ip  pionn  píal 
mac  Conbpóm  Caipioll  pom  cap-  pecc  ccéab  be^  b'oipecc 
aiban 
Clann  Cudm  clann  5aoípcne  btjam*  -]  clanna  "Róntím  ptiaió 
clanna   t)uibOiópoib  ntíp  ódil  cpéié*    ap    ap  nbpuim  50 
t)uibpéich 
Ceic  5°H  íapriT1  a?  aP  Ti-ucc  bo  50m  Caipill  ba  cdom  cuchc 
00  mapb  cpí  céab  co  cpóóa*  ap  lecam  cpíiaio  Cponnrhóna 
^Cainic  cugamn  Caipill  cpúaió-  íp  gappaió  Glban  co  mbúaió 
pagbaip  beic  ^céab  mapph  pa  móm-  mac  í  cop^paig  Con- 

bpóm  35 

Camic  pionb  pecomn  pa  pób*  caó  móp  ^puamóa  giollaó  n-65 

00  con^nam  ap  ccaéa  cam-  camic  lollann  na  n-agoió 
In  begdn  po  bdmap  pém-  05  pé  caéaib  pmn  bu&ém 

mop  pa^pam  ctj  no  bume-  ip  "lollann  gap  n-iongaipe 
t>a  mop  ap  meipneac  pap  mmpn*  no  gup  euie  m  oióce  opamn 
no  50P  pd^baó  pgiéec  pmn-  ap  m  ccnocdn  po  m  caop- 
cuinn 
tmpam  poipcil  ap  ucc  fioúV  ap  gac  oipeéc  bpmm  ap  bpoim 
ó  nac  maipionn  50H  na  ppleó-  íp  cenn  opmnn  gac  aompep 
Ip  mé  5aFai°  c°  n  glome*  ní  beg  Oo  cpd6  mo  cpoióe 

TTIag  Hlaoín  na  pappac  Oéip  5mll*  íp  mé  ap  cdopaib  caop- 

cumn  40 

1p  ctíip  oobpóm  íp  bógpa*  TTlaónmag  gan  clann  maié  ltlópna 
meippi  ap  ceeheaó  péme  pmb*  a]\  P5^c  00  cpdob  a  cdop- 
cumn 
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Ounaft  t)ál$pe  in  bfSn  po  cíap'  1  na  ppajmnip  ceól  íp  míaó 

lonmoin  in  loc  po  lúiih  pmn'  Lot  Ríaó  ip  copcpa  cáopcainn 
Hlap  t>o  ceigmíp  5cm  boil$©'  bo  peil5  bláió  birme  boipne 
adcíaóinaip  co  bep  bon  bpumr  do  bapp  copcpa  a  caop- 
cairm 
l^ajabpa  amac  pa  lTlibe-  amapac  50  TTlag  mbilo 

loipcpeb   barmcpaec   póine  pinir   ní  bíu   ap   comaipce 
caopcairm 
Ciocpab  anoippéiop  anoip-  5-épab  cpe  5^onn  Condin  cain 

íoppat)  begubla  pa  glimr  ip  caopa  cumpa  cdopémnn  45 

Gnn  bo  caippn^ip  bpenamn  bláié*  a^up  bo  bepa  in  ppimpdió 
neiíi   b'anmain  50c  aoin  ceíb  inn*   a   ccalriiuin  cnuic  in 
caopóamn 
t)am  bo  caippn^ip  «Dioppuing  bpaór  íppm  coillió  po  pem 
caoip 
50   mbíaó   mo    coppán   pa    glionb*  pe    caop    cnoctím   111 
cdopcamn. 

Q  caopcawn. 


IV. 

Sjéla  caca  Cpuinn-rhóna*  a  luce  pép  b'áil  a  n-eolup 

líon  na  ccupaó  ccomcpóóa*  acú  pém  oppa  am  eólac 
Clanna  "Róndm  cioblaicag-  ip  clanba  bdoipccme  bóóba 

po  bdccap  pan  lop^ail  pin*  íp  t>eió  mic  piceab  Tllópna 
í  Oaboipionn  búabballaiÉ'  ip  í  Ouibóícpib  neriigaino 

pa  cac  pin  t)o  cóbapparr  lé  céile  íp  clanna  "Neaninainn 
t)o  ppepcail  in  comneam  pin-  bo  bí  05  goll  mop  mac  TTlópna 

gan  coblaó  ^an  coippe^aó'  05  ppicdilem  óópan 
paipe  ppi  pé  peccmome*  bo  bí  ap  JoH  na  cclep  n-dmop 

ní  biob  cpíac  ba  nepcmoipe-  íppin  cac  ap  na  mápac 
Gp  pjdc  cpoirm  50  béigenac*  bo  bí  goll  na  pleg  mbúaóa 

abcí  cuige  in  c-éigepp-mac-  bd  n^oipéí  Oai^pe  t)úanac 
Qón  oióce  bon  popaipe  piir  pipip  5°!^  aP  a  §ó:olcaib 

apdóapan  nac  ccoip5pióe*  amomapcaió  50  ppdobpaib 
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t)o  pip  5°^  aT1  P1^10  riri*  ina  cecca  50  mac  Cumaill 

bpagdil  p^eal  m  ppibip  pen-  armpa  bpém  pep  a  pulmng 
"Ro  piappaió  pionn  Glmame*  bpianmb  éipionn  anémpeóc 

cía  pacap  le  bagcpoióe-  anagaió  5uiU  na  ngéppleg 
Gbubaipc  pionn  spmnbeplac'  50  mab  t>a  mac  baó  cópa 

bo  paió  Oipín  ílbeuplac*  nac  bm^ebaó  mic  TTIópna  10 

t)o  pdió  Op^ap  anslonnac-  maic  gac  mac  mim  a  acaip 

bap  leip  péin  ba  neamsoéacr  bó  ^an  bol  ma  agaibh 
Q5  ppe^pa  t)on  pígpemnió*  abubaipc  pdca  Cananb 

510  bé  bépp  co  míceillib*  ce^aó  arm  ip  ni  pacam 
5ép  b'olc  lé  ap  pplaiépemnió*  bo  páió  t)iapmait)  Ó  t)mbne 

nac  pacaó  péin  na  caóéibeaó*  anagaió  Idirhe  in  5U1^  T1T1 
TDac  a  meic  pa  inline*  biapbó  corhamm  TTIac  Liigac 

Oap  leip  níop  vjo  gníom  impibe*  Ool  bo  bion^bail  m  cupaó 
pionn  anúaip  po  heicigeb*  bo  cuip  agaió  ap  Cáoilce 

a  nbiaig  cdic  50  beicbipec*  eicec  fjaca  mop  caoipccae  15 

"Ro  páib  [pionn]  ap   ppeap^ngao'  tap  mbeic  cpeimpe  5a 
n-acac 

^niom  map  ptib  ni  bepnabaip*  a  clann  bpngab  ip  balac 
Q  biongbáil  bon  pígpemnió'  bo  5-eall  Caipioll  6  Conbpom 

ni  he  gniorn  míceillió'  bo  ^eallaó  píem  pe  hablóip 
Cu5  t)di5pe  na  bpiacpa  po-  leip  a  ccombail  a  bpdcap 

5op  ^eall  bmóen  íapmapcac*  bo  coipc  5U1^  a?  na  mdpac 
"Ni  ciocpaib  am  compac-pa-  pdca  Canann  no  Cdoilce 

abubaipc  5°^  slopgapca*  ndic  maice  clombe  baoipccne 
Innipim  bom  bepbpacaip*  op  hé  nac  biongna  aicpip 

liom  pém  gomaó  nemgdbab-  Ua  Conbpóm  cona  maicip         20 
t)o  cpeib  5°^  na  pgéala  po*  bo  mnip  t)áigpe  t)uanac 

b'eipp  eólmp  bo  benam  bo*  bo  cfjaib  m  c-éi^epp  fjaba 
t)o  cói6  5°^  an  agoib  pm*  b'eipceccpéclannaiph  bdoipccne 

bia  a  piop  cia  le  nbamaigcep*  cecc  na  agaib  co  pdoilió 
abcúalaib  m  moip-peóan*  5a  pomb  05  pig  na  pémne 

píana  na  ccoic  ccoiceóa*  anagaib  guill  pé  ceile 
Cuipim  Cdoilce  cpnmb  cepcacr  -|  Sem-iopap  cpann-ptíaó 

copcc  5uiU  ni  ba  haimneapc  bdib-  clann  pi  Loclann  pa 
n^lan-pluag 
t)onn  mop  TTIonaib  ecccolla-  ba  mac  "Rtiaib  Oipip  Olban 

bib  in  buiben  eaccac  po-  a  ccupp  m  caca  calma  25, 
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7)()ll  ^oHxin  if  Cop  Cú align e*  bd  pígpenmió  pían  Ulaó 

muinnceip  in  od  slan-úaiéne*  lc  céile  «55  cope  in  óupao 
peppóomam  gép  pí-peinmo'  (ip  píanaib  t>íana  ooppóa 

bó  péin  oo  ba  míceillit'r  cecc  anagaió  line  TTlópna 
13í-peminó  (3  ^Ceinnpealaig-  bap  leip  péin  ba  pí  pacmap 

ba  hole  coipcc  m  cmnpcecail*  ana^aió  juill  pa  cac  po 
Cegnit)  piana  Upmuiiman-  pan  cac  map  gac  den  oile 

lomoa  Ó15  05  uplagaó-  o'e^la  ^mll  ^a  cclep  neniie 
"Ro  pipioó  pten  t)epmuiiian-  le  mac  TTIuipne  mun  dm  pom 

boip  gep  íiióp  an  mepughaó*  C1510  ann  na  n-dpmoib  30 

píena  cailce  Cúaóiiiuiiian-  ce^aib  aniepc  na  péine 

bo  bí  pin  na  nuallguba-  pol  bo  pgappac  pe  céile 
Le  mac  TTluipne  muncaoíriie-  bo  hiappaó  ap  péin  Connacc 

beich  map  ede  05  uplaige-  anagoió  guill  pa  cop^ap 
t)o  cuipeb  m  ^dp^ée^lac*  le  mac  Cumaill  hi  óaoípccne 

bmóen  píocba  aipmneriinac*  anagaió  Juill  Oon  cdoibpm 
Clanna  "Nemamn  ponapcoig*  bo  ba  bóig  lé  mac  Cumaill 

5iip   cnipeb  pa  copecap  pom*  nac  ppuaip  5°l^  peap  a 
pulamg 
5an  aompep  na  n-uipeppbaib-  ap  in  cdoib  cúaió  bo  Cpumn- 
rnóin 

bo  emp  pionn  m  buióen  pom-  pe  coip  Caipill  uí  Conbpóm    35 
"Rí  Laigen  50  ccpomcopab*  ba  pig  TTluman  ^ép  baoippe 

bon  caoib  cepp  bo  Cponniiionaib*  pionn  pern  ip  clanna 
tmoipccne. 
gltiaipip    5°^    snioméaccaó'    béipp    na    panba    pm    uaca 
(uaba?) 

50  pamig  in  piseigipp*  biep  coiiiamm  t)di£pe  ouanac 
Le  pionn  6  bo  pippibe-  bo  cop^  5L11^  in  F^ao"  cpom  po 

bo  piappaib  bon  pilibpm*  ciaOo  cloinnTTlopna  an  JJoll  pa 
"Riocpa  pém  aoubpaccap-  ón  ló  cucaó  cac  Cnoca 

5oll  o  puapuip  pulbap^ao-  ami  bo  Mail  Cumall  cupa 
Gp  egla  bo  Idime  y^'  po  ceileó  ope  m  c-amm  pm 

lé  mac  TTIiJipne  bagaige-  a  guill  aipbeccaig  amgió  40 

TTlap  cu^ampa  cpumnigcep-  a  nbubpaó  lé  mac  Cumaill 

nip  ppoldip  a  n-oipicil*  pia  cecc  Oon  cplliagpm  cugamn 
Q  haicle  na  paipe  pm-  bo  bi  ap  5°^  P^  pecc  n-óiócib 

abeipe  a  aipm  ailcnije-  Idim  pé  hlollann  na  n-oipbep 
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t)o  pónaó  peal  coOalca-  na  Oiaig  fin  pé  mac  TTlópna 

co  ccualaio  pionn  ocbabac-  in  laóic  a  n-aice  in  omna 
5ltjaipip  pionn  na  donapdn-  oía  a  piop  cia  bo  ni  in  coOlao 

50  ppacaió  in  c-aón  macdm-  ^an  donbume  ma  pappaó 
bpecnaigipp  m  pígpemnió-  6  oo  bdbap  na  n-énap 

mapbaó  JuiU  5°  míceillib*  pnac  pepp  cia  Oo  óeanaó  45 

Gipgip  Pep^np  pínbélac-  anOiaig  pmn  apa  coólaó 

00  connaipc  5°^  snioriieaccac*  íp  pionn  ap  ci  a  gona 
QnO  aObepc  m  pili6  pin-  pe  mac  Cnmaill  co  paobpac 

gan  beié  ap  cí  beinibr  búame  blab  ma  pdegal 
t)uipcip  lollann  ópapmac*  óbcuala  pionn  pa  pile 

le  mac  Cumaill  coiiipamaig-  íappéap  comlann  a  qiice 
t)o  bmlc  50II  m  compac  po*  Oo  cop  pé  pig  na  peine 

aOubaipc  ^up  bomblapOa-  qiíaó  05  compac  pa  ceile 
QOubaipc  pionn  m  plaicpembib-  nocap  bé  pm  a  aópop 

Oia  mbeic  5°^  ^01  caéeibeab*  50  maó  mien  leip  a  map- 

bab  50 

t)upp-paO  pionn  m  cpealam  pom-  Oiaig  mbiaig  mambállaib 

eip^ip  (5°^  5°  pepamail*  m  qidó  pm  ma  agaib 
t)o  loc  pionn  m  compac  pam*  pé  mac  Tílópna  bo  benam 

aOubaipc  nap  comcopmail*  compac  'p<5aT1  cdc  5a  pégaó 
SgapaiO  m  Oá  pigpemnib*  ummi  cpdc  pm  pe  apoile 

Oo  gabpab  co  miceillio*  ap  na  mdpac  la  cmnne 
Ip  aibeil  Oo  ppegpaOap-  lap  p^aoileab  Oo  5^aP  5réine 

an  Oá  Oegláoc  Oegéapaió'  Cpimnrhóm  1  ccmnne  a  céile 
Le  mac  Cumaill  Idmpeppac*  nip  hanaó  pe  mac  TTIópna 

Oo  pomn  pé  50  páébepcaó'  cdc  ap  óoippib  na  móna  55 

Ua  Conbpóm  pa  a  nOubpamaip-  cuapp  a  ccopac  m  p^éil  pi 

a  n-a£aió  JuiU  cúil-p^achaig-  Oo  coOap  cdc  lé  céile 
lnnpaige  5U1^  íleccaig*  nocap  b'aóaió  ap  capmb 

coips  peabaic  po  mmeanmb-  Oo  bi  ai^e  na  n-agaib 
Clann  píog  Loclann  luacbdpcaig-  baccap  1  ccopac  m  com- 
lamn 

mac  TTIópna  00  lúaébdpaig*  ip  mop  lugaibe  a  nbogpamn 
Sluag  Oppmbe  urn  peappbomain*  cia  Oon   cpluag  pm  na 
mapbab 

Ullcaig  ann   co  sepgonca*   mop  bpepp  Oo  clomn   P105 
Qlban 
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piena  úaiple  Upmumhan*  nip  pgappab  5011  beic  Leónca 

Cemnpealaij  abubpaccap*  napb  é  an  can  pin  a  n-eolup       60 
7)iip  lebpao  pten  Deppmumhan*  pa  caé  pm  lé  mac  ÍTlópna 

111  puilim  na  mepujaó'  ^aó  ldo6  oil")  ma  6d  opbam 
ptan  cfoÓlaicce6C/tía6mumhana  pan-iopgailpin  sepb'umal 

ca  piop  buinb  in  ccualabap'  mp  cépnócap  bon  cupup 
"Ni  bitj-pa  5a  po-p^aoileab-  a  nbennao  pé  mac  TTlbpna 

pe]i  11a  pgél  bo  commabibenr  ní  becaib  ap  bon  cplog  pa. 
le  pionn  bon  leic  eile  y}'  bo  bpipeó  ap  cloinn  Conbmaic 

móp  in  c-abbap  beicbipe*  po  cuip  Joll  p^iec  cap  lopgaip 
Q  scenn  Sionna  ppeabtjame-  cug  a  agaib  in  úain  pin 

111  ppió  céim  bub  begcpuaibe-  gup  cuip  íacc  cap  a  gúaillib     65 
t)o  pígne  50II  Idncapab*  51b  be^  móp  bo  bdbap 

t)uibpeicno  copan^accap*  niy  ^onab  íacc  'p^'op  manbab 
TCo  págbab  mon  n-dm  pin-  clanna  baoip^ne  pá  rnéla 

le  henldim  m  lollamn  pur  aiiilaib  po  acaib  a  p^éla 
5ib  aibmn  m  culac  pin-  ap  a  ppuilci-pe  a  cleipce 

anití  ípam  bubac-pa*  05  mnipin  in  p^éil  pe 
THipe  mac  in  pigpeinnió*  bía  n^oipcí  Oippín  éaccac 

paba  óarii  50  mícéillib*  05  pm  a  pacpaic  mo  pftéla. 

S^éala. 


V. 

Q  ben  bén  polcab  mo  cmn-  cien  ó  bo  pccap  pé  pém  pmn 

blíabam  ap  cóic  móp  an  mob-  nac  ppuaip  aoínben  bia 
polcab 
Sé  blíabna  beg  gup  anocc*  aóibmn  barhpa  pom  begpolc 

boilig  aicne  m  cinn  pm  be*  cap  éipp  cpillpi  connbuibe 
"Ucdn  pa  hé  m  cenb  cpúag-  pa  nbenbíp  conapc  conuall 

bamab  an  lá  ay  Leicip  Lon*  bo  ^eupab  mná  t>á  polcab 
Q  cupup  co  leicip  Lon*  cupup  pap  gntíc  móp  ccopccap 

bap  mapbpamaip  bairn  bonna-  op  up  loca  Líacbpoma 
lomapbáib  bo  pónpam  call*  meippi  íp  Cdoilce  coipeccpom 

bap  beiligpiom  in  peil^  pdiiti*  cpé  peipg  ip  cpé  íomapbdió       5 
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Gbupaipc  Cdoilce  cpoibe'  peap  nap  opcac  n-iopgaile 

ba  pepp  bo  bponnab  bó  ip  each*  íp  tíió  bo  ba  gaipgeóac 
Gbubapcpa  nap  ppíop  bó*  bon  piopplaic  ní  hiomapgó 

bampa  ace  56  t>o  pala  a  yát)'  ba  hé  m  capa  Caoilcecdn 
t)o  cuaib  Caoilce  co  Cionn  Con*  céi^impi  co  Leicip  Lon 

Caoilce  pa  mumncip  50  n-dg-  a^up  mipe  um  aonapdn 
Nocap  mapb  Caoilce  na  ccac*  m  Id  pm  ba  luacldmac 

in  pep  ap  ap  mime  blab-  ace  mab  eilic  ip  aon  ab 
t)obepc  mo  bpeicip  a  ben-  m  cpac  bpeg  bo  beanam  barn 

50  piacc  liom  cap  mag  amac*  cpi  cdo^a  bam  bdpaccac  10 

t)ap  bo  laim  a  ben  ndoibe*  ba  pepp  polaCc  popmdoile 

cpi  cdoga  bam  pe^a  punn-  um  cdo^a  muc  ba  ppuigioll 
TTlo  Idmac  a  Leicip  Laoig'  nip  bé  m  lamac  maoc  macaoim 

cpi  piceb  piab  ap  m  ngupc*  um  na  cpi  picib  piabiimc 
In  ctj  bo  bi  um  laim  lumb-  5ai^Pe1^  cti  pmn  mic  Cumuill 

nip  cappaib  in  calam  ce*  cu  5a  mbíaó  ^eall  5ai^peice 
In  po-ga  bea^  boi  um  Idim*  pecc  pemonna  bia  con^bdil 

pa  memic  mo  lam  na  cponn-  pan  leicip  nocap  leacepuim 
TTIaic  in  poga  poga  pmn-  bo  bi  neim  mop  na  glaippmn 

gac   don  piem    ba  ccaplaic   puil*   nocap    blaip  biab  na 
bechaib 
t)ia  mab  é  m  Id  pm  a  ben-  bom  pieccamnpi  pec  50c  pep 

bo  íonnólca  mo  bi  Idirrr  ní  bion^anca  rn'ionggabdil 
Cpuag  nac  eb  bo  pignip  pionv  a  mgen  peca  poilcpionn 

mo  cup-pa  pan  gcapn  puap  cloc-  ip  mo  maol  cpuag  bo 
conac 
t)o  bab  maic  maipi  in  puilc  pmn-  bo  connaipe  ede  ap  mo 
cionn 

bo  Cuaib  biom  ap  aon  péim  paic-  gup  mé  m  glap  galpaig- 
ceac 
"Robab  maic  poipniamab   mpuilc  pobab  maic  in    combac 
cuipp 

noca  ccdmic  cpé  cnaim  cinn-  pole  a  commaic  ace  pole 
pmn 
giob  iacc  na  piacla  po  cúap-  íppm  pein-cionn  ecopbuap 

pobaccappan  eachc  oile-  ceimbip  cna  cenb-buibhe 
t)o  cognabip  colpa  boim*  50  cptjaib  ciocpac  conamail 

ni  pdsbaoip  dige  no  ale*  be  nac  benbaoip  mmpgamapc 


r5 
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5106  tab  na  pfnle  po  lipuap-  íppin  pen-éionn  ecopbúap 

anoec  510b  ppecuiia  pola-  pobpab  ^ema  ^lap-cana 
Onoióce  pé  bopca  t>oill*  ní  bepbaoíp  coipcéim  n-ionipoill 

anocc  ge  becumn  ainac*  nocan  paicini  an  cdonac 
5106  lace  na  copa  po  hpíop*  noca  a^cuipeó  oppa  p^iop 

inocc  ípab  ctiapa  cpoma-  guppac  cpiia£a  caobloma 
5e  acdib  ^an  lacap  $an  lúc*  nocan  pebuim  a  niompííó 

pobpac  lljaca  pecc  oile*  anbiaig  púaca  pionn-buióe  25 

púac  pionn-moige  ap  lTlag  TTIaoíTv   puapamap   speip  Oia 
boriiaoin 

Oia  t)orimai5  bo  ap  111015  TThóe'  bía  pug  Copniac  cpó  pmne 
"Ro  pecpab  na  piana  ppip*  beapb  leó  m  ptiac  co  ccaippibip 

ni  pus  nee  5-ep  ^a^  a  n^up-  ace  Oippin  a  nGp^abpop 
On  cOipin  cpua§  aOci  ponb*  puaip  móp  O'olc  íp  b'anpoplann 

a  nbiai£  m  ptiaca  bobep-  50  bepnán  ptíap  pdobapclep 
lp  ann  po  Im^  leim  bdna*  50  hdpb  ííaómop  allmopóa 

íp  cappap  a  láiiii  a]^  lííap-  po-bup-bíiailiup  ebopbúap 
t)uppabup  beim  calma  cptfaib-  cap  a  lairii  n-eicig  n-abpuaip 

bo  benap  ^an  caca  coip*  m  c-op  bia  cpob  pa  coiiipaió  30 

Gn  compa  be^  boi  urn  Idnir  umap  cepcup  cpob  m  p^dil 

^emab  pe  bab  ail  m  c-op*  bo  gébaó  é  ma  riiebón 
t)eic  ppail^e  mnce  b'óp  pinn-  agup  a  beic  le  Cpoibpmn 

a  beich  t>ib  le  hm^m  "^uúV  pa  beich  le  hingm  lopgnill 
Qipiom  a  hóip  6  po  anriac-  appégmuip  óip  a  ppalac 

nocan  pibip  pep  pepa*  lé  hiomab  a  hionniiinpa 
Golbarii  beich  ppoilcip  05  pionn-  bo  pébaib  lpmeabaip  lioni 

cptía^  a  mbeic  pon  calmam  ce*  beic  peóib  ^aca  poilcipe 
Qnb  acdib  a  empn  cdoiiia-  pe  caoíb  coipce  Caipn  Oéóa 

ap  m  culcan  tia6a  aleicr  po  poilcip  beic  nebaigi  35 

paoi  acdib  plega  peal^a-  ba  ngoncaoíge  boim  cmnóep^a 

íoniiiuin  lairh  laoig  pop  meile*  caom  po  ceil  cloc  Gliiiuine 
Qnb  acdib  cuipn  ambib  cuiprrr  bo  leaccdoip  6ppa  THoooipn 

^ebé  bo  iapppa6  50  cenb*  ni  pwgbicep  50  poipcenb 
íabpm  íp  peoib  oile  pmb-  pec  50c  bume  bo  bleippmn 

nocm  peibip  bib  uile*  yet)  gan  e^op  b'pionnbpumne 
Q   ppuapainap    pan   mbioc   mbuan-    bobab   lionmap   pe  a 
n-iomltjab 

ap  cuippiom  1  ccalriiam  cpeab-  ni  puigbicep  50  bpac  a  ben 
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Octi  t>ia  n-éip  uile  pm*  beipce  a  buibe  bon  Coimóió 
$an  Itjc  gan  acpac  pern  la*  ap  cúl  cacpach  Ciondoód 

tmipbeaó  pacpaic  ip  pepp  baiir  olt)áp  polcaó  bpegac  ban 
ag  bion  ceall  ip  cuab  ip  cpeab-  maó  ceb  te  t)ia  bena  a  ben. 

Q  bean. 


VI. 

ptíap  ap  n-a^aió  a  Loc  Lui^*  nocan  púapamap  opuic 

t>ia  nbecaib  pionn  na  peine*  bo  hpeilj  eiccje  aimpéióe 
Gob  mac  TYlopna  meic  5ara°'  C1<5  cujamn  bap  plegugab 

ba  hi  a  bpeic  a\\  mbpeic  uile*  50  Loó  "Riaó  na  piogpmbe 
"Ni  oecaió  leipion  pionn  pern-  ace  bo  pan  ap  an  uippléib 

baccap  na  boca  a]\  m  $opc*  5-eip  bo  leim  cap  lon^popc 
Lobmaipne  coiccep  calma-'  ip  pice  051606  aitipa 

cecpap  leip  gac  mac  amac*  coi^ep  ip  pice  apmach 
Sgip  lemn  a  haicle  ap  ppiaboig*  in  lion  bo  bdomap  b'ptanaib 

5ep    móp   á\\    gcébpaib  ap   ccdiV   maic  linn    peip  oioce 
bpagdil 
"Ro  baccap  ag  t)uma  TÍluc'  luchc  cúl-coiméaba  a^  Copmac 

Lunna  a^up  a  meic  mópa-  bobaó  cuibpionn  com-cpóóa 
lap  pm  lobmap-ni  bia  cig-  pepp  btimn  nac  cceigmip  eiccip 

pupppíc  beabaó  ni  mo  genaip-  nip  bó  combdil  caipbemail 
Lobmap  co  liop  na  ccobap*  ip  ni  puapamap  oplacabh 

níop  mó  leo  ap  cceól  uile'  mdib  paoil  na  pioóbuióe 
Qbbepc  tKapmaib  6  t)umn-  muna  hoplaicceap  pomainb 

Im^peb  pam  comaip  m  dab*  nó  50  nbioglap  m'anpalab 
"Ro  Im^  t)iapmaib  6  t)uibne-  in  claó  pm  gan  comaiple 

bobab  lucrhap  lííc  a  cop-  bimn  ^up  oplaic  m  bopup 
Gipgió  call  um  cpacnona-  Lunna  a^up  a  meic  mopa 

cdo^a  Loclannac  liomca*  ba  hé  m  comlann  coimpiocba 
TTIapbaió  in  pl6£  1  céile-  op  oipep  in  típ-pléibe 

ni  cepnó  caom  nó  capa*  bona  ho^aib  apmcana 
Coitipaiciop  t)iapmaib  6  t)umn-  ip  Leacach  lonn  6  Loclumn 

compaicip  TTlac  Lúgac  Idn*  ap  m  leipg  a^up  Lecdn 

c 
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CoTÍljHllClf   OlJ'pill    (1TT)|K1-    (l^lip   lUTlTKl   1  (\  II  -  Cdl  TIKI 

ft<>  ppúaip  Oipín  a  poppaó*  i  n-iomaipj  6n  alltfiappao 
Compaicim-pi  bon  leicacíiaió-  ap  in  l6ip$ T  Ciopcall  cpuaiO 
pup-puaip  Opcap  a  paipe*  6  jpeallaó  na  5peallai$e  15 

t)eicneniap  bmnne  map  pom*  pinne  agup  na  hallmupoig 

no6a  bcdim^  ap  ccoipppr  50  Id  ^ona  Idn-poillpe 
Sa  maibin  ap  na  rhdpac*  po  cpei^piom  uile  ap  Idrhac 

pooiip  pec  Op^ap  aprn^lonn-  Oipm  ípm  anppoplann 
Ro  éipig  ai^neb  Op^aip*  ap  ^cmneaó  m  cpuaócop^aip 

agup  bo  luacaig  a  IdinY  po  bicm  Oipm  b'ebpdm 
t)o  bicenn  Op^ap  5Pea^Qc*  bia  Ó0I5  búaba  leimionnac 

po  mapb  pé  Longa  lum^pec-  Op^ap  be  ba  haccuipppec 
t)o  pdic  50  TTlac  Lugaó  ldn#  Op^ap  bo  oi^heab  Leacdn 

ba  cuaib  na  iac  cap  ppuc  o"01P*  puppubab  cenn  lúaiclea- 

caig  20 

Ro  piacc  ou^am  Opgap  oil*  íep  mbúaió  ^cop^ap  ip  scomlann 

oipipmic  a\\  leips  m  cnuic*  iep  mbuaió  ^cop^aip  ip  ^corn- 
paic 
Uipce  pionnpuap  Loca  Luis*  ip  maips  beipmp  cpia  na  cuio 

6ip  ip  lonn  po  pa^bab  be-  na  loclannaig  ma  lm§e 
Oslaigceap  Copmac  ua   Cmnn*  pa  a  rimmnceip    pe    mac 
Curimill 

boilig  leip  50  Id  a  65a*  bdp  a  cuipe  coiméaba 
Ciomaip^cep  piaicpi  ip  piocal/  50  Copmac  bpdcac  bpiocrhap 

bo  bpeic  na  bpeice  nap  la^-  eibip  pionn  a^up  Copmac 
"Ro  bipli^heab  na  baoíne*  ní  maic  bpuim  pé  céb-aoí£e 

ba  hi  bpec  na  mbpeciom  n^lan-a  mbec  biolup  pa  na 

nbmlcab  25 

"Ni  paca  aiccin  Op^aip-  05  cup  caca  nó  cop^aip 

ace  m  Idoc  Lugaib  Ldga*  a  jcionn  506a  cpuabdla 
Qnpdba  m  caiman  uile*  pa  mbec  a  ccopp  énbume 

bo  beicbip  pó  cpú"  cumaió'  0  C0I5  Opgaip  ecc^onaió 
"Nocap  capmll  ap  calmum-  mbíaib  Conuill  cacapmuió 

Idoc  baó  beóóa  pé  poppaó'  olbdp  Opgop  an^lonnac 
"Nocap  gap  laigin  na  lairrr  aiccm  t)iapmaba  bpeacndip 

50  ppo^up  nó  50  paba-  cap  eip  Loga  lampaba 
t)o  panpaó  Oipín  ba  pepp*  capeip  annpaó  na  hGipionn 

acc  jso  nbamhaióe  bó  bepaig-  ap  piócib  nó  ap  aoínpepmb     30 
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t)o  bep^ab  TTIac  Lu^ac  lonn-  a  C0I5  pia  cede  a  ccomlonn 

0-0  cmneaó  oppa  uile*  t>o  cop^ap  a  cét)$uine 
"Nocan  peabap  m'élans  pern*  maicpep  map  ctíc  pa  coimpeim 

ní  Óeanumn  updm  d^a-  pni  lmgabamn  updna 
O5  pm  a]^  ccepba  pipe-  m'aópa  cumca  a^up  coimbine 

00  cpeibpeabbíp  píana  pmn*  na  cepba  cap  a  cci^im 
O  C15  TÍIuipeóaig  mic  piamn-  a^up  TTlanamne  ó  ltlaonuinn 

po  pipmn  caip^e  íp  cúana-  a^up  aipb  agpúapa 
"Ro  caippngip  pionn  na  peine*  baiii  a  haicle  na  heipge 

50  bciucpaó  sptan  cap  mo  gptíaó-  a  n-Gpb  6a  pian  50 

hinnpiiap  35 

Qpt>  6d  pian  ní  haicnió  óarh-  a]^  cninn  cípe  nó  caiman 

ace  50  gap  $e  m^ap  ííam-  t)0  géubpa  íonaó  ímptíap. 

puap. 


VII. 

TTlaióim  in  liiaibm  pa  glonn-  pobpam  puilec  dicebpom 

pop  pocpacbaoip  piena  a  ppuil-  op  up  t)poma  TiGógabaii 
TCo  cepbup  in  Idoc  gan  cíaió'  mupap  cuppamop  ap  n^líaió 

bap   cuppamap    cac  ann   pin-  bia  a   ccugap   liom   cionn 
Cuippi-5 
t)o  pmniop  béoóacc  cpd*  bo  pmnip  po^pa  po^ld 

bo  lei^iop  a  laoi5  pa  mbtjaib*  uile  pa  nGipmn  apmpúaió 
t)o  pmneap  beobacc  cpd-  bo  pmniup  po^pa  pogld 

50  ccu^ap  pa  ^niom  ^pinn-  gul  gac  en-cige  a  néipmn 
t)o  pmniup  beobacc  chpd*  bo  pmniup  pogpa  po^ld 

íp  po  laipceó  50  léip  liom*  muilce  a^up  tíca  éipionn 
íap  pm  po  leigeb  piom-  eic  acloma  na  h6ipionn 

cei^im  biob  bo  Itic  mo  cop-  no  50  panac  50  hQipgebpop 
lap  pm  bo  cuabup  anonn-  ip  beipe  in  boippeóip  umam 

agup  an  oibce  pm  gan  ecc-  ip  me  pa  cumnleóip  bo  Copmac 
Ip  ann  abubaipe  piom  call-  apbpuipe  úapal  éipionb 

íongnab  an  ni  abcim  bom  beóm-  óa  fúilCdoilce  um  cumn- 
leóip 
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bennacc  ope  na  pdib  ap  pionn*  ap  plaic  na  ppian  ppoilc- 
pionn 

56  cairn  1  ngeimiol  ic  ci$-  na  beip  cdp  ap  mo  muinncip 
Ni  lie  pin  aiQ-neo  Caoilcr  pec  50c  pep  000  locc  laoíóée 

ní  poippenaó  coinniol  cam*  ap  a  ppuil  b'óp  ab  coitipaió         10 
Qnúaip  pa  ccaipnic  in  c-6l*  05  in  pí£  pogaps  póihóp 

cei^im  leip  nocap  céim  canr  co  pamic  m  ceg  coiccionn 
Uime  pin  cu^ap  bó  bep*  móp  bob  dil  liom  a  aimleap 

íp  bo  pabup  liom  bom   óéoin-  caonnac  Seap^amn    aipb 
uaipbeoil 
t>a  pabup  1  cCempaió  ce-  ben  cumca  bía  céile 

ben  an  pip  cumca-pa  cpa*  uaim  ^up  m  pip  lepca-pa 
Cuccup  bean  Caipbpe  gan  ace*  pbo  pabup  í  bo  Copmac 

cucup  ben  Copmaic  amne-  pbo  pabup  í  bo  Caipbpe 
t)o  óuipiup  cloibem  in  pig*  um  cpuaillpém  ^ep  móp  in  ^ním 

mo  cloibiom  pem  &le  in  ailc  uaim  a  ccpuaill  cloibiom 

Copmaic  15 

Ro  piappai^ip  be  ap  na  bpac-  um  cpdc  eip^e  ap  na  mapac 

an  mnipe  bampa  be*  cpéb  b'púaipgeólaó  am  oibe 
t)ia  ccu^cd  lee  in  geilc  gap^-  ípm  gpib  m^nec  imapb 

íp  píaca  peaga  t)umn  t)a  óenn*  bá  lacam  6  Loc  goibnionb 
t)a  cogdn  a  ccoilcib  cpdob'  bo  leaccaoíb  Opoma  t)a  "Rdon 

a$up  ba  bogpdn  iep  pom-  ó  Copaió  óonnbdm  t)ogaip 
t)a  bam  ap  m  Cicnc^e  aipb*  ba  Ion  ap  Leieip  Lonngaip^ 

6d  bpeolldn  a  t)ijn  Gippe-  ba  coincinn  ó  Coppaippe 
t)d  epoipe  a  t)oipe  t)d  t)op-  ba  peapdn  eigne  a  t)ampop 

ba  cabhan  ó  Loc  t)a  Call*  óa  ealaib  Ippipp  nt)orhnainn         20 
Sionnac  peng  Sléibe  Cuillmn-  ba  com  allaió  o  Óoipmn 

ba  geipp  apioójoppa  ^uipm-  bacoilecpeba  a  popbpuim 
Tllóp  in  ceipb  pob  Id  opnr  nocan  pupup  a  cumall 

bo  pab  mé  a  n^liaió  50  bdna*  a  beic  1  nbiaig  na  ciomdna 
domain  cu$up  cap  paice*  móp  an  oboip  énlaice 

bobaó  gníom  puaipe  pe^hba  pomn*  a  ppuaplacaó   mic 
Cumuill 
t)o  cúaib  in  piach  uaim  bobepp.  map  bob  ail  liom  a  aimleap 

co  hue  TTlic  Lugac  pob  pep-  pe  Loc  Lupsan  aniapnbep 
t)o  cuaió  an  laca  uaim  pan  lag-  nocap  ppupup  a  ^abail 

cap  bptjac  na  bepba  bpaipr  cap  p^aipb  Inbip  ftubglaipi      25 
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Ip  annpm  pom-pagaib  in  geilc  in  can  poba  b'éip  mó  neipe 

ap  lap  pdca  peine  pmn-  no  gup  gabup  a  ^Cpuim^linn 
Cappup  m  copp  ap  bpagaib-  gion  ^up  ppaoilió  lé  camic 
a$up   cugup  liom  pé  mo   pmace-   b'puapslacab  pmn   ó 
Copmac 
^ac  a  ppuapup  O'olc  leó-  ciucpaió  liom  gem  bam  beó 

cap  50c  ppocaip  íp  cap  50c  pan*  pom-gap  bo  leic  Loip- 
pionndm 
Ro  pgapup  pe  mo  caipoib*  camic  upcpa  pern  aimpip 
cepc  mo  bíoóbaió  gac  pe  Id*  m^ac  lonbaib  maoióim-pa. 

TTIaióim. 


VIII. 

Ceipb  05am  ope  a  Ódoilce-  a  pip  na  11-dpm  n-iomldoice 

cia  5a  paipe  in  Coppbolg  cóip-  Oo  boi  05  Curhall  mac 
Cpénmóip 
Copp  Oo  boi  as  TTlananndn  rhin*  pa  pet)  ílbúaóaó  50  mbpi$ 

bía  cpoicionn  pm  combealb  bopb*  bebopi^nebh  m  Copp- 
bolg 
lnnip  bumne  cpeO  m  copp*  a  Caoilce  50  n-iolap  nglono 

nó  cpeO  pap  cuipeb  a  pip-  a  cpoicionn  pana  péoaib 
dippe  mgen  t)ealbaoic  oil'  lennan  llbpic  lolcpocaig 

cappla  pop  peipe  m  pip  hi-  -|  lucpa  50  gcdoinili 
Cealguip  ltjópa  cum  pndrha-  Qippe  nocap  cuaipe  dga 

bap  cuip  hi  cpé  luinne  amoig*  a  piocc  cuippe  po  cuippcib 
pteppaigip  Qoippe  iep  pm-  O'mgin  dlumn  dbapcaig 

5a  pab  biab  pa  piocc  po  a  ben-  a  lucpa  dloinn  uiccgeal 
On  cpioc  cuippec  ni  bagepp*  ope  a  Qoippe  napopc  po-rhall 

beip-pi  Oa  cet)  blíaóum  bdn-  a  ecig  miabaig  Tilananndn 
bíaio  cú  pa  ci$  pm  bo  gndc-  05  panamac  púc  bo  ede 

ab  cuipp  nac  bcaipbil  50c  cip-  noc  accacpamn  ctj  encip 
t)o  gencop  poigceac  maic  péb-  boc  cpoicionn  ni  beg  in  béb 

bib  é  a  ainm  pní  bpéag  bam-  Coppbolgna  péb  po  óeipeaó 
t)o  pinne  TTlananndn  pin-  bon  cpoicionn  ob  ptiaip  0151b 

bo  bi  po  50c  yety  biob  pm-  aige  ni  bpeg  na  beghaib 
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Lome  lilananndin  ya  p^ierr  íp  cpiop  501&Tnonn  aP  don-pien 

bupdn  ^abann  ón  piop  bopb*  peóib  t>obíoó  íppin  Coppbolg 
t)eiiinop  pi£  Glban  ^an  peall*  7  cacbapp  pío$  Loclann 

bo  boí  ann  pe  páice  pin-  -|  cnaiiia  muc  nGpail 
Cpiop  bo  bpuimnib  an  mil  rtióip*  bo  boi  pa  Coppbol^  cóip 

aoep-pa  pioc  ^an  bocap-  t>o  bioó  ann  5a  íomacap 
In  can  bo  biob  in  muip  Idn-  ba  pollup  a  hpeoib  ap  a  lap 

niuaip  pa  cpdi§  m  muip  bopb*  polarh  po  beóió  in  Coppbolj 
G5  pin  buic  a  Oippín  péiV  map  bo  pígneb  é  bubbém 

ajup  mneopab  pepba*  a  imcup  a  himcecca  15 

Ro  boi  m  Coppbol^  pé  paba*  05  L115  Idocba  Lam-paba 

no  51m  cine  m  pig  po  óeóib*  le  macaib  Ceapmaba  TTIilbeóil 
Do  bí  m  Coppbol^  iep  pin-  aca  pm  ma  be&oió 

gup  cuicpiob  m  cpíap  ^ep  meap-  lé  macaib  mópa  TTIílebh 
Cainic  TDananndn  gan  Po"ip*  puce  leip  m  Coppbol^  apip 

níop  caipbém  é  bo  bume*  50  ccaimc  pé  Conaipe 
"Ro  cobail  Conaipe  cáoiir  bo  leaccaoib  Ceiiipac  na  pdon 

map    bo   mupgail   m    ^lan    glic    ppic   m    Coppbol^    pd 
bpa^wc.  ."|c. 


IX. 

TTIo  rhallacc  ap  clomn  bdoipsne*  beipeb  oibce  pa  cappuicc 

bo  pionnpabaoip  mo  biomba-  ba  mab  lomóa  mo  capuib 
TYlo   bennacc    ap    clomn    itlópna*    b'pulamg    bóftpa    móp 
n-appacc 
anocc  51b  beipeb  oibce-  ap  clomn  bdoipgne  mo  mallacc 
G  bpegmaip  pmn  na  donap*  pé  a  pdopap  bo  cuic  appacc 

olc  opam  beipeb  a  gaoipr  ap  clomn  baoipsnemo  mallacc 
TTiemic  púapap  aipc  bpúi^ne-  50  boilge  bam  pa  cappmc 
becap    50m    caomeab    coibce-    ap    clomn  baoipccne  mo 
mallacc 
G  m^en  Conuill  Cpuacna-  05  a  bpuil  uacab  capab 

beip   beannacc  leac  bom   caipbib*   beip   50  Ldignib  mo 
mallacc 
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"Ní  rhaifi  S^iec  bpeg  mac  t)accaoín-  gan  acmaoín  b'éip  mo 
capab 
ni  mo  maipiup  5°^  5a01^e'  ar  clomn  baoipccne  mo  mallaóo 
púapap  colpa  boim  eallaib*  úaóa  'pbob  aipsib  capab 

mo  pecc  mbeannacc  ap  Caoílce*  ap  clomn  Óaoipccne  mo 
mallacc 
thomóac  mé  bo  clomn  "Rondm*  ní  maip  mo  mopán  capac 

0:5  pin  Oeipeó  mo  laoíóe*  ap  clomn  óaoípccni  mo  mallacc 
Gp  ccecc  pabpaic  pa  banba*  ní  bíaib  na  hdóba  appacc 
pagbaim  pa  a  coihaip  m'paoílce-  ap  clomn  óaoípccne  mo 
mallacc. 

TTlo  mallacc. 


X. 

Q  bean  beip  lec  mo  léine*  -\  béna  uaim  eip^e 

cpiall  ímcecc  a  ^puaióóepc  glarr  m  maibin  pía  mo  map- 
bab 
a  jjuill  cía  pli£e  pacab*  maipcc  bíop  ap  be$dn  capab 

íp  uachab  ben  ap  a  mbí  pac*  ó  beic  ^an  cenn  ^an  cóbnac 
lonnpaiglongpopcpmn  na  bptan-map  a  bpuil  bon  cdoibpi 
píap 
paoí  annpm  a  béilbep^  malla-  lé  beigpep  bo  ómgbdla 
Cía  pep  arm  le  a  bpaoíópinn  péirr  a  jjuill  móip  pa  maic 
bom  péip 
cdic  a  ppuígbirm  hpíap  no  poip*  Oo  commaic  Opiop  ím 
íomóaig 
In  ail  lec  Oippm  mac  pwir  nó  áongnp  mac  áoba  "Rmn 

nó  Caipioll  péca  puileac-  nó  m  Copp  coplúac  céb§uineac 
Conall  Cpúacna  íp  é  m'acaip-  me  comalca  Cumn  Cébcacaig 
beapbpacaip  bam  pan  cíp  cúaib*  Céibgem  mac  Conuill 
cpannptíaió 
Oecpaibe  liom  ímcecc  uaic*  cú  mo  ceibpiop  poicim  puaipc 
a  ccionn   pecc  mbliaban  50  ngoiV  cugup  mé  a  pip   ab 
c'iombaib 
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On  oíóce  pm  gup  anocc  ni  puapup  úait)  ai^neo  Oocc 

6'nocc  amac  m  baop  Oaiir  ni  biu  05  pep  ap  cumn  caiman 
t)eic  Id  piceO  beó  5cm  bíaó*  cepc  nee  t>o  bi  pomac  piam 

cét)  Idoc  lét)  láirii  a  juiU'  bo  cuic  pa  capping  cumam^ 
lmba  umainn  t)on  paippge*  "|  mé  a  ^cumon^  na  caipp^e 

aca  sopca  in  bib  50m  bpac*  1  an  ioca  50m  poppac  10 

5©  aca  gopca  in  bió  511m  bpac*  ^é  bopb  cocao  na  ccóic  ^cac 

mó  benap  an  gné  00m  sptfaib-  beic  05  61  pdile  peapbpúaió 
TTIo  naoí  mbpaicpe  piceb  pém-Oamapbaó  aoínpep  Oon  pém 

Oo  Oénab  mo  píoó  pip  pin-  mo  cope  áonoióce  O'iocam 
Q  juill  mic  TTlópna  a  TYI015  TÍlaoín*  caic  na  colla  pm  peO 
caoib 

poippe  hioca  a  nOiaigna  ppep*  bamnemo  cioc  Oo  caicerh 
Q  ingen  Conaill  ní  cél-  uch  íp  cpuag  map  capla  in  pgél 

corhaiple  lima  cúaió  nó  cep*  ni  Omgen  íp  ní  bepnup 
"Uch  a  Juill  ]F  cpúag  in  OdiV  coic  caca  nó  pé  aO  combdil 

íp  cú  a  5CÚ1I  caipp^e  cpúaióe'  luime  aipOe  aópúaipe  15 

Q5  pm  a  beilOeaps  pa  bmO*  rh'éinegla  ap  cumn  ip  ap  cip 

pionn  ip  a  ptan  ap  mo  opium*  'fvné  gan  bíaó  a  5CÍÍ1I 
cumaing 
Do  bep^up  mo  cpomn  50  cóip*  a  collaib  clomOe  Cpéniiióip 

cugup  Ooib  Opulan^  ip  Ouab-  Oo  mapbup  Cumall  cpann- 
puab 
Cu^np  TTluiiTinig  po  rhéla*  íppm  maipe  ap  TTI015  Lena 

00  Itíóap  in  cac  50  cam*  pa  maiOm  ap  TYI015  6naig 
Cocaió  baillOeaps  mac  TYldiV  aipOpíg  Ulaó  emec-ndip 

00  mepcup  pa  Idoc  mo  plesh-  cugup  íacc  po  bpón  abhen. 

a  ben. 


XI. 

pionO  pile  ba  pep  50  lí*  poba  pémOió  óipOnióí 

ge  pionO  pile  pdiómíp  pip*  Ooba  pi  puanac  poiclip 

pionn  pile  ba  pep  50  nglóp*  ip  pip  aOeipmíp  Cpénmóp 
pa  cpéine  ap  cpeipe  a  cleap*  51Ó  eó  ón  bd  hamm  oipceap 
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t)a  mac  ag  pionn  piocba  gal-  Pep^up]  luaicpionn  ip  665011 

ip  uaéaó  pin  íp  beapb  liom*  mup  bee  b'píanaib  éipionn 
don  mac  05  Gogan  dmpa*  Oilill  péca  píopcalma 

oá  mac  05  Oilill  píop  óe-  t)dipe  oonn  ip  t)opcaioe 
pep^up  lúaiópiono  Idocóa  a  gup-  am  eolac  na  pencup 

pip  acbepc  a  buime  abup*  cpé  ealla  buióe  baoíp^ne  5 

Cpí  meic  ag  baoipcne  bláóac-  Cumall  calma  corhpamaó 

Cpiomall  -]  doó  ollac*  m  cpiap  mopgaps  mópglonnach 
Qon  mac  do  bi  05  Geo  ollac*  LughaiÓ  pepgac  piopglonnac 

Qen  mac  in  Lu^hc-ac  cébna-  pepóomann  bldic  baip^egóo 
t)a  mac  po  boi  05  Cpiomall  cdonr  TTIopann  cop^pac  1  dob 

lonmum  bip  cupaca  nglac*  a  n-don  16  pubupbeabpac 
Oippin  mac  pmn  píocóa  ^al*  Pep^up  Caoínce  copcapglan 

Uillionn  pdobap  Rdigne  pdn-  lonmum  peipep  cdom  comldn 
C615  meic  05  Oipin  50  holl-  Opgap  -|  peploga  lonn 

éaccac  Ulaóac  po  pan-  ~\  t)olb  Sgéme  p^iecjlan  10 

Ingen  05  pionn  piocba  a  50V  Oiep  comamn  Lugac  laimgeal 

peipgniom  Oo  cpiall  colaib  pmacc  -j  po  cpeig  a  bannbacc 
Laice  po  bdOap  ap  m  leips*  Lugac  -|  "Ddipe  05  peil^ 

bo  ctíaió  t)dipe  gep  beacaip*  50  Lugac  na  coimleabaió 
"Ro  coippceb  Ltigac  bon  gup*  6  Odipe  gép  ópoccaipbep 

beipió  a  ^cionn  naoí  míop  mac*  pé  a  mbíccíp  píena  05 
popmac 
Coippce  m  mac  ap  cdc  oile*  a  meic  Cumaill  Qlriiame 

5aíne  a  amm  úaip  gaíne  m  gem-  TTlac  Lugac  a  amm  6  a 
mdcaip. 


XII. 

pégcap  cec  pinn  a  nGlmain-  gupa  cigbíp  píojapmaigh 
abciúpa  nac  nac  maipionn  be-  uppa  no  cleié  no  cúaille 

beg  ih'úib  ap  m  lacaip  lónr  b'aicle  na  ccupaó  gcomóonn 
pope  í  baoipgne  gep  bó  bpap-  anocc  ip  pépac  ponnglap 

Tílnd  pionna  50  ppailgib  óip-  biccíp  50  ccopnaib  coiiióil 
cupaió  ba  cobpaió  caca-  50  n-ébai$ib  íollóacha 
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Cpí  cét>  cupa  maic  mepcca*  pa  cpí  cdo^a  oipeap^pa 

rpí  ódo^a  cuac  aip^ib  51V  a  mbiob  miob  6uill  ceiceriiin 
Cupa  ópóa  tílainn  pét)#  babac  mbaip  óil  pé  $céb 

coinnealbpa    50    ppab    pecc    gcop'    t)'6p    ip    b'aip^eo    ip 

b'ionnmnp  5 

Giperii  ceb  n-iomoa  necca*  epioca  Idoc  50c  aoinleapca 
pa  íombai^  n-imbenmaig   n-6ip-  pinn   mic    CurhaiU  mic 
Cpéinmóip 
lmóénam  ópba  uile-  50  n-uaiéneabhaib  ópbui^e 
lepca  dec  1  cldpaib*  ^appaib  65  ap  upldpaib 
t)a  hdloinn  ci^bíp  in  píen*  50  ccuanapcaib  na  ocaoim-iaU 

ip  amlaib  ói^bíp  bia  ccig*  copcap  peal^a  506  éin-pip 
t)oili§  aipiorh  péme  pinrr  a  pacpaic  móip  na  mbpiaéap 
mbmn 
acc  muna  a  bíaó  apcoig  call-  nee  bo  piccip  a  n-anmann 
Oippin  mac  pinn  peipbe  m  plúag-  t)omnall  claon  Ceallaó 
coplúaó 
lilac  Tllíleaó  ip  eaclúaó  dn-  t)ub  t)pomdn  1  t)ubdn  10 

Coicc  mic  05  Oippin  r\á\)  bdoó*  Op^ap  ip  pep  Logaldngdoc 

1  Ulabac  ^aca  can*  -\  t)olb  S^éine  p^iecglan 
t)iapmaib  6  t)uibne  pa  bpug-  ip  beic  nOilealla  a  h6t>ap 
beic  nt)ubcai5    a  bpuimmb   t>pej5'  beic   TTlopinn  mui$e 
Caillcen 
Q5UP  beic  ^Copmaic  ón  ^cacpaig-  beic  ^Céin  beic  nOipc 
beic  nGié§in 
beic  TTluipeabhaig  TYluige  in  Sgdil-  beic  ^Cuinn  beic  piomn 
beic  ppaoldm 
t)eic  bpeapboitiain  beic  ndilbe*  beic  gColla  a  gcpíochaib 
Caipbpe 
beic  gConnla  beic  ^Cpiorhcainn  caip-  beic  ppiaópa  -\  beió 
ppeapgaip 
Na  beic  pPep^uip  bíap  ppine-  na  beic  nQipe  ó  t)dippme 
t)eic  TTIuipceirhne  na  mapa-  beic  ntJonnguip  beic  nt)onn- 

caba  1 5 

Cdol  cpóóa  ip  Conn  mac  peabail-  -j  m  5^aF  1Tiac  t)pemam 

Jopppaig  5^llir,e  1  p^nn  bdn*  5úaipe  Cpioméann  ip  Cúdn 
Innippi  ba  puaicnió  pealg-  Caéal  t)ubdn  ip  t)puimóep5 
t)ubpóib  ip  Ciocac  ip  Conn*  TTlaine  1  Gpc  ip  lopgoll 
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t)ub  R6ib  ip  t)ub  Opai^m*  pdolctf  50  5-cpuap  scloióirh 

gjlac  mac  t)eip5  mic  thcpaib  ^lom-  Gob  mac  Cpimcain 
mic  Camluib 
Sealbac  pa  bmn  a  bépla-  Geb  piorm  Cúdn  íp  6nna 

banb  Sionnaip  Rinnolb  50  pinn-  TTIac  ttei&e  1  TTlac  t)eiccili 
Dubán  t>ubpóit>  t)ubbala-  Dub  t)poma  mac  Sencaba 

piaicpe  paobpac  pep  t)a  50V  5aPb  t)oipe  t>aipe  t)onnjal     20 
Suibne  ple^ac  ploi£ce  pluai^-  cpi  mic  Qille  dbpabpíiaió 

pep  THurhan  TTlanpaÓ  míaó  n^lé-  t)opn  Cap  TTIalaig  ip 
Jtfaipe 
In  t>d  Cudn  a  Ctialainn-  in  t>a  Ópan  pobpat)  ctialuing 

pdl  peóa  a^up  pep  Sjéic-  ip  5^°T  ™ac  (5aDa1^  saipbleic 
Doilge  liom  bap  Colla  cpumn*  1  Cumn  1  lacumb 

ip  Til  am  e  ip  Cuipc  ip  Ceallaig-  ba  polaiii  um  caoilpenbaib 
bap  Oilealla  1  bpeapail-  noca  bumne  na  eapbaió 

bdp  Gocaóa  -\  (loba*  cona  pennaib  pocaomha 
Cpí  bptíic  t>o  boí  apci^  call-  Cap  ip  Cacmdol  ip  Cúalann 

a  cpi  cpopdin  min  in  mob-  Clep  ip  Cmnmeap  ip  CuicmeÓ       25 
Cpi  heaclaca  cige  pimr  can  bo  biccip  1  cCpuimglmn 

nocap  maic  bac  a  pé  mbonn-  Cópp  1  Lonn  -\  Luac 
Cpi  hommibe  age  pmn-  TTleall  -j  TTldol  -]  Cnap 

$é  bo  biccip  1  nbeoi£  pian-  nocap  maic  ciall  na  ccpi  mac 
a  cpi  bailemam  maice-  t)pucc  t)dpacc  1  t)aice 

a  cpi  boippeóip  pd6  gan  501b*  t)puib  1  íac  -j  Oplaic 
pepgup  pienbel  pile  pinn-  pa  buileac  pa  bpiacap-binn 

TTlac  Samam  abpecerh  cóip*  dobmsen-gopm  a  comnleóip 
ba  hdlamn  in  banncpacc  ban-  bo  bi  ap  bpú  Loca  Lupgan 

am  ingin  Cepmaba  caoim-  um  Lennabaip  um  Leanncaoim     30 
pan  mnaoí  mbi^  um  bldnaib  mbinn*  um  6ipc  um  Sapuicc 
péagainn 

um  tJaine  um  6bain  um  Saoip-  um  Qillbe  um  Ópuicgil 
Ceinnpmn 
Um  beppaig  bpic  um  bé  bldic*  urn  Céaa  móip  íngm  Rónáin 

pinneabaip    meippeang   meub    nglonn*    eban    dlamn  ip 
Oobbonn 
TTlac  Róndm  bo  cíiaió  ap  ceal*  bo  caippngip  cdc  50  bciucpeó 

bo  óeóm  Tílic  Oé  lie  50  n^up*  bo  óeóin  beigpíg  po  pégup. 

peagcop. 
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XIII. 

donac  po  (i  III015  Gala  in  pi*  donac  Lippe  ^ona  If 

aoíbinn  ba  506  don  c6ib  ann*  ni  hionann  ip  "fiúcnpe  t)all 
Nip  §úaipe  t)all  m'amm  50  piop*  can  do  bmn  a  cci^  in  pío^ 

a  ccifi  pep^upa  50  ppeib'  íppm  cpdig  op  bepparham 
Cij5bip  eic  na  ppian  ya  cpep*  íp  eic  TÍluiriinec  na  moipcpep 

peppaO  cpi  spaippne  ^lana-  ap  paicce  TTIac  TTIiJipeóa 
6ac  bub  05  "Oil  mac  t)a  Cpe^-  in  50c  cluice  po  peppac 

ípm  cappaic  op  Loc  <5aiF"  Pu5  CFÍ  lanbuaóa  in  donaish 
Cum^ip  piacpa  m  c-ec  iep  pom*  ap  m  bpaoi  a  penacaip 

00  pac  t>6  céb  ba  50c  cpoo-  bia  cabaipc  a  ccúapapcal  5 

Q5  pút>  buic  in  c-ec  Oub  bian*  ap  piacpa  pe  plaic  na  ppien 

05  pm  mo  cloióiom  50  mblaió*  a^up  eac  uaim  boc  apaió 
beip  mo  cacbapp  ip  ^eall  céb'  beip  mo  p^iec  a  ccipib  5P^5 

beip  mo  plega  nirhe*  mapdon  ip  íii'íoóna  aipgibhe 
TTlab  pepp  lee  no  beic  gan  ni'  a  plaic  na  bpien  a  caoiiiipi 

ni  pagaip  gan  aipjió  ap-  a  plaic  na  ppien  ppdobapglap 
"Ro  eipig  pem  pionn  íappom*  buióec  é  bo  mac  665am 

bennaigib  eac  bía  céile*  mop  bó  cimn  a  ccoimeipse 
IRiaccaip  pionn  porhamn  a]\  m  yeb-  ce^maib  leip  cpi  picib 
céb 

50  Cacaip  50  bun  op  loc-  ípeó  lobmap  ón  donac  jo 

Cpi  Id  ip  cpi  hoibce  50  mblaió*  po  bdbmap  a  CC15  Cacaip 

$an  eapbaió  lenna  nó  bio*  ap  mac  Cumaill  ón  dipbpí^ 
Caoga  pail  bo  pab  pionn  06*  cdoga  eac  ip  cdo^a  bó 

bo  pab  pionn  lúac  a  lenn*  bo  Cacaoip  mac  Oililla 
Luib  pionb  b'iomlúab  m  eic  buib-  ^uppm  cpdig  op  beppamaip 

lenmmpe  1  Cdoilce  cpia  bdoip-  1  peacmdoib  cpia  cosdoip 
5106  pinne  nioppam  malla*  ba  lóp  lííac  a]^  leimionna 

pep  uamn  ba  clí  peap  ód  óeip'  ni  bí  píaó  naó  pdjmaip 
In  can  po  aipi^  in  pf-  ppopaip  a  eac  50  Cpdig  Li 

6  tpdio"  Li  cap  Cpdi£  t)oiiii  ^laip-  cap  ppdocmoig  ip  cap 

pionnglaip  15 

Cap  TTIag  pieip^e  cap  TTlag  Caipiv  cap  Seanumaip  t)poma 
^aipb 
cap  ulca  pieip^e  pmne-  cap  colba  na  Cocpumne 
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Cap  Opium  GaOaip  cap  t)puim  Caoin-  cap  t)puim  t)a  píaó 
cap  popmaoil 

lap  píaccain  otime  pa  cnoc  ba  Itfaice  pinne  pa  hocc 

516  pinne  ba  luaice  pirm  ann-  eac  in  pig  nip  bó  pomall 
G6015  po  Oeipeó  t)0  ló*  Oo  páió  piorm  ní  hiomapgó 

íp  báop  Oo  pat)  pmne  ille*  eip^iom  O'iappaió  píanboice 
Silleó  Da  ecus  peca  in  pi*  ap  in  ccappaic  Oa  leic  cli 

50  ppacaió  ceg  móp  50  ccem*  lppm  glionn  ap  a  béloip  20 

Ip  ann  aOubaipc  Caoilce-  aicepc  cenn  napbo  maoíóce 

gup  anocc  ni  paca  cec*  pan  ^lionn  po  516  um  eólac 
6ip5    uamn    ap    Cáoilce   Oía   piop-    móp    neice    acctj    na 
n-amppiop 

bepc  páilce  pepp  no  50c  ní'  00  mac  Cumaill  Qlmuini 
Tap  pm  Oo  cúaómap  apceacr  cupup  oíóce  pob  aicpeac 

ppic  spec  1  50I  ip  saip-  ip  mumncip  óíp^ip  óiogáip 
Gicech  líac  ap  láp  apccig-  ^eibió  eac  pmn  50  hépgaió 

cuipió  in  cómla  punn  be*  oía  coppdnaib  iapnoige 
Suiómío  ap  in  5-colba  ^cpndió'  Oo  §ní  ap  noppai^  pé  hénuaip 

an   ^cuail  ccpúim  Oo  bi  pop  cem*  puaill  nacap  muc  m 

cemió  25, 

"Ro  páió  in  caicec  ndp  bmn-  aicepc  nap  bó  lánmaic  linn 

éipsió  a  luce  acá  apeeig-  canaió  ceol  oon  pígpémóió 
Gip^ió  naoí  ^colla  apm  genii*  appm  leic  bá  nepa  óúm 

naoi  ccinn  appm  leic  oile-  ap  m  ^colba  n-íapnoióe 
Léi^iO  naoi  n^peca  ^ap^a-  ^ep  comrhóp  nip  comlabpa 

ppe^paip  in  c-aicec  pa  pec*  1  ppegpaip  in  méióeac 
5épb  ole  50c  ^aipbceól  Oíb  pm-  pá  mepa  ceól  in  méiOig 

ní  paibe  ceól  náp  óúla*  ace  pet)  pip  na  henpula 
In  ceol  po  canpaccap  ómnn-  Oo  Ouipseóchaó  maipp  a  huiyi 

puaill   nap    p^oilc   endma   ap   cciniv  nípbé  m   coigeOal 

ceóilbmn  30 

6ip"5ip  in  c-aicec  iep  pom-  ip  ^eibió  a  cúaió  cunnaió 

C15  1  mapbaió  ap  nee*  pennaió  eopspaic  anémpecc 
Cdo^a  biop  apa  mbi  pumn-  mneoc  ba  bepa  cdopcamn 

cuipip  ód  dige  pa  peclr  1  paicio  mon  cceallac 
"Níop  b'ionmumce  biop  óíb  pm-  05  a  cco^bdil  Oon  cemio 

ip  CU5  a  ppiaónmpepmn*  peoil  eic  a]^  beapaib  cdopcamn 
Q  aicig  beip  lee  Oo  bíaó*  peoil  eich  nocap  locap  piaiii 

a^uy  ní  íopaO  pópp  50  bpdc*  ap  pon  beic  gan  bíaó  éncpdc 
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TTlni'  mine  canjup  utti  rv("  Oobao  bfb  ap  in  c-aióeaó 

pop  riiic|Mi  |iil')|'c  ^n  n-doib"  a  Cdoilce  u  piiin  a  Oippfn         35 
lappm  po  eipgiomap  pfSap'  bo  com  ap  ccloioerii  50  ccpúap 

bo  50b  ctíó  cenb  apoile'  po  ba  mana  Oopn$aile 
bdibceap  in  none  boi  cpíp'  50  nop  I6ip  lapoip  na  gpfp 

ciomaipccep  cúilóopca  bub*  oipn  ap  ccpifip  a  n-émionaó 
Tílap  do  bdómap  cionn  ap  cionn-  cia  00  poippeo  pin  ace 
pionn 

ba  po  itiapb  pmne  be*  muna  beic  pionn  na  peine 
Cionn  a]\  cionn  óumne  pa  cpeib*  pao  na  hoibce  50  rnaiom 

nó  50  ccainic  spien  apcec*  um  cpac  eip^e  ap  na  rtiapac 
In  can  po  eipig  m  spían-  cuicip  50c  pep  poip  íp  piap 

C15  buibnell  a  ccmn  50c  pip*  50  mbabap  mapb  in  uaip  pin     40 
J^aipic  Oo  bámap  nap  ccdnr  eipgibmdoib  puap  50  hógltín 

00  ceileaó  opamn  in  cpeab-  1  ceilcep  oipn  m  mumncep 
lp  tab  bmbion  bo  cpoio  pimr  na  naoi  bpuaca  a  hlubap- 
5I1TIH 

bo  biogail  oipn  a  pecap- biap  b'amm  Cuillionn  coipleachan 
GmlaiÓ  po  eipig  pionn  pdil-  íp  apdóa  eic  na  laim 

ba  plan  eibip  cenn  ip  coip-  boi  50c  ainiorii  na  pégmoip 
lp  mippi  Cdoilce  cpoíóe-  beip  na  Idoc  50  Idn glome 

mop  pipim  am 01 5  pa  mac*  noca  a  ppaicim  an  c-donac. 

Qonac. 


XIV. 

puapamap  peil^  lap  pariiain*  a  mbeapnup  itluici  balaip 

ap  ccocc  bumn  cap  TTlag  nice*  ba  ceb  Idoc  pa  Ian  pjíée 
Cope  cpom  bo  piol  muc  mbalaip*  bo  mapbamap  iep  pamham 

cullac  50  n§é  n^aipb  50  n^up-  6  a  bpuil  1  amm  ap  bepnnp 
"Noóap  lam  nech  a  mapbaó*  ace  pian  pmn  50  nepc-abbal 

bo  piol  na  muc  lúac  leimnec-  boi  05  balap  bailcbeimnec 
lp  me  pu^  ceb  5-niom  m  cuipc*  ip  bo  cpoib  pipm  mopmuic 

pu^up  cpi  mile  bon  bemn-  m  muic  pm  a]\  mo  gualumb 
bamap  a  mbepnup  ppucpa*  don  cebldoc  pa  Ian  cpucba 

aj\  pdic  peccmum  pa  cope  be-  eibip  com  1  bume 
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Gp  peilg  ba  hi  in  cpeils  molca-  bia  a  ppml  TTlume  in  pulacca 

céat)  t>am  gac  boipe  a  mbi  bop*  cuippiuim  na  luibe  urn 
"Rtiabpop 
Cet»  D'oigoib  ceat)  t>o  bamaib-  po  rnapbamap  Diap  pogaib 

ba  t)eps  in  saimorh  t>ia  a  bpml*  ^ep  cpdi^  maigpech  m 
lá  pm 
t)ia  ma6  é  m  la  05  Laim  "Ntiabac  a  ben  £apb  t>o  £ni  in 
5púamóacc 

ap  peil^  lnnpi  bo  pmne-  ba  ccupcaip  t)onn  t)uiblmne. 
Ceb  do  mgenoib  maola*  pug  leip  t)onn  a  Síé  áoóa 

pa  pgél  apb  pa  bpiocc  50  mblaó-  ba  ^app  in  piocc  apalaó 
ban-píogan  05  (5oó  jan  oil*  gabdip  éb  mon  m^enpoió 

pop  cuip  i  piocc  oi^he  ppuaip-  ap  pliop  moige  gan  mapc- 
pluag  10 

5e  do  pmne  pippi  m  cole*  bo  amic  tab  ap  guapacc 

ni  larfiac  neac  na  hoi^e-  bo  bíoó  t)onn  txi  n-ion§aipe 
"R0151C  on  piogam  po  Deic*  piop  50  pó-Oonn  po  bicleic 

50  mbeic  gan  coólaó  amoig*  50  poipeó  Da  nagaUoim 
t)o  luió  t)onn  ^doc  íp  spian  glan-  mmp  ip  cip  na  mionn 
n-dóbal 

mé  mac  in  pi&  nac  pia  ab  cec-  50  bpdc  noca  bia  ap  caiclec 
PeP5ai5ceP  1T1  piogan  pip*  pé  t)onn  a  pic  Sleibe  TTlip 

nó  gup  cláoclaió  a  plicc  amoig*  gup  cuip  1  pice  boiiti  allaib 
t)o  imcig  le  na  ealcxr  nippac  malla  a  n-nncecca 

CU5   popbaip   bo   pennoib    plenn*    50   Dcappdp  b'pepoip 

éipenn  15 

Qbubaipct)onn  bdocm  glóip-pemacCumaillmic  Cpenmóip 

nac  lariibaíp  ptana  pmn*  gcéin  bo  bíaó  píab  [1  néipmn] 
Qbubaipc  pionn  pe  a  pienoip-  eipgiom  uile  ba  lappaió 

ní  bíaib  po  óieriiaip  m  banv  pe  pienuib  05  mgelcpaó 
Qbubapcpa  pip  íeppm*  pé  pig  na  ppian  a  hGlriuim 

bió  5apb  bó  beabaió  m  bomn*  bo  láó  periiaib  a  peccaib 
TTluippib  mo  compe  m  barh-  5ai^1T1T1  ip  Sseólang  ip  bnan 

lenaió  gac  lop^  50  ppeib*  ní  ppuil  piocc  nac  po-rnapbaic 
"Ní  bíacab  mo  com  ap  pionn*  50  ccmce  m  barn  lioni 

516  ap  láp  m  cpléibe  bepp-  51b  áp  na  péme  cuippepp  20 

Gmail  abubaipc  pionn  pm*  po  ^abpam  ndipe  cpé  nenti 

^lúaipib  lena  plúag  aniac  nocap  cpíía^  le  na  celiac 
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Céo  ap  f'Mrir  Duinn  d'pepuib'  oeió  gcéaa  <ú  map  005am 

aomóeo  ban  if  aomcéaO  pep*  lop  a  mod  po  ba  comnerfi 
lílóp  ap  njpedam  ip  ap  njpdin*  mop  ap  piaoam  ap  ppop- 
5pdm 
ap  ccecc  duinn  Do  cpeil^  in  OOinv  ba  ceim  750  ppeippj  a 
hGlmwn 
t)o  piaócamap  pa  nninpr  do  bi  pep  ágihap  innce 

Lop  a  met)  dtiinn  pa  pollup-  Do  mapb  céD  Don  ceoamup 
Gugpam  cpi  gdpci  gapga*  50  ^clop  50  nem  an  apt>5al 
nocap  50b  gpdin  in  Dam  oonn-  pé  caipm  na  ppep  pe  a 

pop Ian n  25 

Rogab  bupac  po  lion  pepg'  in  meppoarh  Dip^ip  Ooinnoeapj 
pe  pesab  con  ngeal  pe  a  ngpáin*  pé  caipm  na  ppeap  50 
ppopspdm 
Do  cionóilpion  a  oige*  cap  iac  mop  cap  pna  moige 

ip  conaipc  congdipeac  cpúaió*  1  n^lionn  TTIagaip  in  mapc- 
ploaig 
Do  ^ap  conaipc  concapaió'  05  muiplmn  moip  Cinn  lila$aip 

cii5  a  ucc  pé  ap  plua§  m  Dam*  ip  móp  t>a  olc  púapamap 
Jib  bé  Oo  cuip  apa  cionn-  mop  cuip  óa  cionn  00  bi  05  pionn 

a  lop  a  óeipió  m  Damr  na  bpeióil  ap  a  copaib 
Gcc  mat)  mipi  ip  Da  com  pmn*  na  oíaig  6  50c  glmn  Oo  5lmn 

00  pa5aib  m  pern  piop  Dam*  ip  móp  Dd  olc  púapamap  50 

Ro  cuipiop  glíaió  ipm  Darir  íppin  apiiidc  ^ep  b'íiacaó 

copcpaOap  lem  na  hoige*  copcaip  Oonn  na  Damgaipe 
Oonn  a  píoóaib  ba  he  m  oaiir  donmac  pionnlaoicoo  peoap 
cpen  cappap  aip  on  pioganr  Oonn  $up  cuip  po  cpoim- 
Diojhail 
0  do  cmnmp  a]\  bioc  cé-  ní  puapup  aon  comlann  map  é 
mo  bee  cenn  ap  cenn  pa  oaiir  Do  caippnjip  pionn  ptiapa- 
map. 

puapamap. 
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XV. 

S^píob  pm  a  ópó;5am  p^pibmn*  bo  compdó  pipgpmn  peppac 
ní   b'iméeccoib    riiic    CumailV    bo   pulain^   móp    ppeióm 
nbecpac 
lngen    Caió-5   íiióip    mic   "Ntíaóac-   pug   bumne   pt)ljaó£lan 
púaicnió 
^laip  tM^e  in  ceb-amm  cu^ao*  aip  6  pu^aó  in  tfaip  pm 
Rus   boómann   muime   in    saipsió*    m  mac  pm    50  bpuim 
nt)iarhaip 
a  ^cuapán  cpomn  apb  dignió'  oilcep  in  pembió  píai  pain 
Cu^cap  aip  510^a  1T1  Cuappam*   puaip  mop  n-tíacbáp  pé 
pealab 
C15  05  bóómamn  ba  bíaéaó*  bo  poill  líacóopc  mucn-allaó 
pa^aibceap  la  na  donap*  memic  ptjaip  bdogal  bpúigne 

uppann  bo  édob  éuipc  allaió*  pa  cíoc  óon  macpm  TTIuinne       5 
Có^án  pe  cdoib  na  coille*  ceib  1  n^oipe  bon  cuapdn 

C15  po  bolaó  in  p^enaig-  bon  lenam  nip  be^  b'úacbdp 
faóaip  a  glaic  mo  ccógmann*  ba  pén  móp  ^comlamn  gcpóóa 

C15  05  caccab  in  cogáin'  6  moccpaé  50  cpac  nóna 
C15  boómann  b'piop  in  lei  Trim  •  map  ^ac  eilic  ^an  énp^íp 
ba  ppuaip  caccaigóe  in  cogmann*  maió  lé  bóómamn  m 
céb-^níom 
penncap  50  epic  m  cogdn-  ba  maic  in  condc  píaóaig 

cpoicionn  cpanncon  na  coille*  cuipéeap  uime  pa  ppienboic 
Cu^éap  aip  510^a  iri  Cuappam-  peap  na  gcpúaóóáu  móp 
n-iop$al 
bó  -50  cenn  a  naoi  mbliaban*  C15  X)á  bíacaó  05  bóbmamn     io 
Céib  leip  ap  donac  Caillcen*  óó  níop  caipbeac  m  cuaipcpin 

ap  macpaió  éipionn  uile*  cuipip  cpi  cluice  ap  tfainim 
lmbpip  cpi  cluice  luibe*  coppac  a  mtímce  1  cCaillcm 

pé  hó^aib  éipionn  uile*  óó  níop  cluice  eibip  caipbib 
piappaigip   Conn    na   ccupaó*    pep    lé   ccuipceap    cpúap 
ceimionn 
cia  m  pionn  be*5  beipmp  bdipe*  ap  ó^aib  aille  éipionn 
bdoc-pocal  pm  a]\  bóbmann*  a  Cuinn  na  ccomlann  ccalma 
lp  hé  puce  pep  na  paoilcr  pionn  pern  ua  baoip^ne  bapp- 
glan 
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lp  lie  an  rappnftopcac  bunaió'  cainic  cugnib  6n  pían-boió 
ip  é  riiillpmp  bup  ngeppa*  Tií  MaiÓ  pepca  pó  óíamoip  15 

Ce^op  bópan  ón  donac*  púais  móp  bpdobpac  6  Gaillcm 
ap  pebli  éipionn  ^an  anaó*  50  popjjaó  peba  ^aible 

Ní  paibe  a  nbdn  t>ó  a  baipbeaó-  no  50  ppaiceó  Conn  calma 
íp  a-p  bpíacpaib  a  bíobbaó'  pop  púaip  ínncleacc  a  amna 

G5  pm  c-aóbap  pap  baipbeaó'  maic  a  ^aip^eaó  pa  gniompaó 
a  oecpa  leip  nec  bépa-  cóip  a  pgela  00  pspiobaó. 

S^píob. 


XVI. 

Uchdn  a  p^íec  mo  pío^  péiV  íonnpa  bo  bech  pó  mipgeirii 

bo^pa  nac  maip  Oo  cpiac  cenn*  a  comla  p^íec  na  héipeann 
TTIop  ccop^ap  mop  ccac  calma*  cu^aip  íp  Oo  cigepna* 

maic  bion  bo  cailc  um  pennaib*  a  óíon  bailc  aj\  beimennaib 
"Noca  paibe  ap  calrham  cpóin*  pan  aimpip  cappaió  péin 

noéap  ^ab  pjiec  buó  calma'  no  00  cpiac  íp  bo  cigeapna 
ba  pilió  ba  pep  bdna*  ba  cac-mílib  comhódla 

ní  ppic  a  parhla  um  pacaib-  ba  Idoc  calma  í  ^cpúaócaéaib 
t>a  pdop  ba  cepbgoba  ^lan*  ba  bpecerh  dgrhap  úplam 

maip5   bo   bioó    a^    a    cionn    a  bpeipge*  bd    paoí    gaca 

paoíp-ceipbe  5 

Ip  tíacab  a  ccalihain  ci$-  muna  a  ppuil  pdió  nó  pipib 

a  p^íec  pí$  Siccip  peca-  nech  00  piccip  h'imcecca 
1p  cepc  póp  ap  calriiain  pin-  b'piop  nó  bo  ninaoí  00  picip 

m  cuip  po  ppuil  a  hamm  amac-  bía  501pm  in  Sen  coll 
Snibeac 
Nocan  puil  ace  meipi  pém*  ~]  Caoilce  pep  co  gcóill 

íp  pionncan  Óúme  pepca*  nec  bo  pibip  himceóca 
Qcd  6  poin  p^íec  mo  píog*  abeipim  pib  íp  pdó  píop 

^an  bpaé  gan  bpón  bume  barn-  50  caó  móp  Tflmge  Cuipeó 
balop  bo  cuingib  a]\  Lug'  peal  beg  pé  na  óícennaó 

cuip  mo  cenn-pa  ap  bo  cenn  cam-  -j  cuill  mo  bennaccain      10 
In  cop^ap  1  m  jpdin-  bo  boi  opampa  05  pepaib  pdil 

íp  maic  liompa  50  ppap  be*  a  mbeic  ap  mac  rii'ingine 
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Gn  bennace  pm  a  aba-  nocap  cuill  Lug  Lariipaba 

t>o  cuip  an  cenn  op  cumn  cpoip*  a  nglaic  cuill  ap  a  béaluib 
Sníóip  bamneneime  anuap*  appm  cpann  pin  50  nepc-cptjap 

iap  pníóe  an   uilc  nap   beg  pó*  t»o  pgoilc  m  cpann  ap 
cepc-óó 
Ppí  pé  cdo^-ac  mbliabam  mbil*  t>on  coll  gan  cop  óá  copaib 

ace  a  beic  po  bdmna  bép*  na  aóba  báób  ip  bpanén 
iuió  TTlananndn  m  puipc  cuipp-  50  bicpeab  pléibe  pmncuill 

50  ppacaió  cpan  gan  polac*  a  mepc  na  ccpann  gcompaTriac     1 5 
Cuipip  TTlanannán  luce  oibpe*  ap  m  cpann  pm  gan  loige 

bia  eocailc  a  calmum  epém-  pobaó  gmom  aóbal  eippem 
Cip^ip  bechac  neinie  aníop*  a  bun  m  cpomn  pm  gan  pgíop 

no  gup  mapb  pa  báogal  be*  nonbop  00  lucc  na  hoibpe 
"Ro  mapb  nonbap  oile  óib-  Oo  mumneip  TÍlananndm  ítiín 

pgéla  on  cpann  00  pep  barir  ip  bo  ball  in  cpeapp  nonbap 
Obeipimpi  pibpi  be*  piappaigcep  in  pdipbme 

pan  coill  n-abbal  pm  5-an  cap-  bo  ppic  mop  n-abbap  ocdn 
Tp  é  Lucpa  pdop  bo  cum-  in  pgiec  engac  bldic  ébcpom 

cpíac  na  TTlapannmdl  bon  moig-  bo  TTlananndn  bon  mílió     20 
t)a  búaió  bo  búaóaib  m  p^eic*  gan  gabdil  pia  a  ccac  nó 
ccléic 

cepc  pgiec  a  maca  pamkr  peimpe  ba  pdon  pó-mabma 
Cac  a  gCpuicean-cuaic  nap  lag*  in  ceb-cac  cugab  lac 

bap  gdoc  Tffocla  mac  TDéilge-  aipbpig  aóbal  éigipce 
"Nocap  luga  in  cac  eile*  cugaó  lee  pa  mop  pgeile 

bap  500c  t)ubcac  mac  t)aipe-  aipbpí  aóbal  Cappdmne 
Coipcc  bo  cuaió  TTlananndn  mtjaib'  ípm  Qippia  lion  a  pltjaig 

bap  mapb  piobablac  pa  lía*  aipbpí  íolapmac  Qippia 
G5  pm  cuib  rhananndm  niuaib*  boc  becpaib  cep  ip  ctiaió 

no  50  ecus  pa  begbop  oil-  a  gcleamnup  bo  pig  Sigip  25 

t)o  cum  Caipbpe  búan  riiolca-  bo  cinn  m  pgeic  pgierh-copcpa 

pep  50  millpi  ip  50  n-aoib  pm-  bo  pí$  mnpi  paoip  Sigiji 
Cdoga  uin^e  bon  óp  bpon-  cug  5°^a  óo  aP  a  Tholaó 

peippbe  a  piac  ip  moibe  a  blab-   ap    aon    íppm   pgiec 
psiem-glan 
bponnaip  Caipbpe  in  plaic  piaV  mac  ébaíne  pa  maic  míaó 

bon  cpiac  calma  a\\  nap  cuip  bpon*  in  pgiec  bon  t)dgba 
bpeacitióp 
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Cu^  m  t)d$ba  b'Giéeóp  apb*  in  pgíeé  oacóopcpa  bownbeaps 
bon  cflaic  ^o  mób  hglonn  pe  sleó*  bo  mac  Cuinn  mic 
Ceapmocó 

On  pft^'t"  pin  CUgaÓ  iliac  Cuill*  ap  Croip  50  nopeic  niin  óuiiin 

pep  na  nglonn  naóap  cl6  blaÓ'Oip  ip  é  coll  ba  gcpeibeao     30 
Quid  00  m  up  bub  Til  ac  Cuil  I  •  a  gcac  Gaillcen  ba  mop  muipn 

pep  ndp  be;5  cpom-dp  aTnuiJ'  cappaio  S^opdn  in  p^iec  pain 
Tie  pé  ba  céb  mblíubuin  mbil'  bon  p^éic  opóaióe  uppuió 

a  haicle  páo^ail  bup  pía-  00  bt  u^  piogaib  ppeap  TTIeníu 
t)o  luió  íllananndn  na  níaó'  na  bíaió  a  ccíp  ppeap  TTlenía 

jup  bpip  naoí  ^caca  50  mbloitr  ap  mumncip  Sgopdm 
pjíeé^lom 
"Ro  riiapb  cpi  caéa  calma-  t>on  cpltjag  aluinn  alliiiupóa 
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51Ó  maic  ben  ní  heó  ip  pepp-  a  cocmap  cap  a  héigeann 
Jion  gup  pep  biongbala  barn-  conmdop  con  56  pom  mppao 

noca  bmpa  ann  bap  nabaig-  ^onac  urn  zaiy  cpompalaib 
Cmpcep  ap  gualamn  in  pig*  an  in  gen  lucap  Idn-min 

ip  naipgip  a  coibce  íep  pin-  ap  mac  Cumhaill  a  hQlmam 
O  acaoi  anoip  at»  cliemam  bum-  ap  6nan  50  ccpocaib  ciiiil 

uime  po  bpe^pam  cú  alleic-  Oo  Oeicpm  ap  mumncipe  80 

lp  é  mo  macpa  m  cope  cpom-  bo  imbip  opuib  anppoplann 

mé  pern  in  pomóip  puipmech*  Oo  pmne  bap  ccpuabcui- 
bpeac. 
Ó  cappuppa   bap   mbáogal/  gan   neapc  p^íac  gan  neapc 
bpáobap 

pot)  pía  épuic  óaoíb  annpm-  b'óp  ip  b'aip^eb  ip  bo  maoinib 
In  cochcap  ub  b'pianaib  pdil*  pagaió  ma  n-emech  bdib 

óá  comoil  óip  -50c  pip  bib-  ip  a  cecoip  bon  aipbpigh 
beip  lee  ochc  n-ailc  cloióearir  bo  bep^óip  iep  na  n-oigeab 

íocpaigcep  bap  ccom  cdoma-  ip  bap  plega  pnapcdola 
t)eip  lee  pop  m'picill  a  pmn*  beip  mo  pgec  ip  óp  50  pmn 

beip  m'pamne  bepcc-óip  50  mblaió*  pitj  ceb  gac  doc  ba 

clochaib  85. 

beip  mo  pical  ip  pécc  plíiaig-  a  pmn  mic  Cumaill  apmpúaió 

X)ét)  ip  óp  ip  aipgeb  hi-  glome  ip  "50pm  ip  pionnbpumi 
beip  lee  in  piéil  pnuabaig-  a  meic  Cumaill  cacbuabaig 

pé   caob  peace   bpailgeó  gan   ache*    ap   gomab   peipbi 
himcecc 
Cabaip  copa  bampa  be*  cop  an  pip  ap  a  céile 

gé  cum  bech  mo  mac  pa  bpém-  a  mbeic  uile  bía  oigpéip 
t)o  pabpac  copa  lappm-  pé  hGndn  an  oíóce  pm 

ip  cugpab  copa  gan  oil"  pa  congnam  leó  a  ccumaccaib 
tíépgaigceap  m  ímóaió  n-dm-  caopeca  pionn  ma  combdil 

pipip  Sgdcac  map  bo  luió*  lapacc  cpuice  m  oippieeig  90 

Qn  cpuic  cdom  pm  na  cepi  ecéab-  516  ippém  ba  lóp  a  méb 

eeb  aipgib  ^e"o  uma  dm-  1  ceb  íapumn  lomldm 
Qnmanna  na  ccébnap  cpom-  gencapglepp  gollcapglepp  oil 

ptiancapglep  m  glep  oile*  pa  a  nbenbip  ede  ciamaipe 
t)a  pemnci  m  sollcapglepp  gpmn-  bopíogaib  m  beca  binn 

50c  a  cclumpeó  gan  bógpa-  bo  beicbip  po  biocóógpa 
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"Did   póinnee   m  gencap^lepp  ^lair  bo  pio$aib  rfioma  in 
caiman 

^dr  (i  celumpeo  gan  ctíipe*  bo  beiccíp  n^  píop$áipe 
T)ia  pcmnci  in  piiancap^lep  plan*  bo  piogaib  in  beaca  bdiTi 

gaó  a  celumpeo  mop  in  mob*  Oo  beiecip  na  píopcoblaó        95 
Seinbip  an  ingcan  pacac*  in  ptiancapglep  50  gndcach 

5op    cuip    na    ccoippcim    piiain-   pmn  mac  Cumaill    m 
caoimpluaig 
Cmpcep  na  ccpomcoOlab  caó'  bpan  íp  in  c-oceap  o^ldc 

50  meOón  laoí  móp  in  mob*  po  baOap  na  ccpomcoolaoh 
TTlap  Oo  eipig  spian  op  pioó'  Ooibpion  poba  móp  in  cion 

ann  Oo  bacap  05  bepnup*  ^ép  luga  leó  a  pplaicemnup 
Q  cij  pern  05  50c  pep  bib-  íp  a  pleg  buileac  bldicmin 

m  c-6p  pan  c-aip^eaO  miab  ngal/  na  peoiO  1  in  epical 
íappin  ciompaigic  in  pían-  eiOip  anoip  íp  aniap 

^up  mnip  pionn  Ooib  ^an  geip-  a  beicoibce  na  ppé^maip   100 
"Na  habaippe  pm  a  pi-  a  mic  Cumaill  50  ^caoimlí 

6  itiaiOm  Ouinn  ap  m  peils'  uaic  a  cop^apaig  cpóióeip^ 
Qipnéióip  pionn  na  p^éla-  pa  accu^aó  aip  Oo  méla 

Oo  pac  pionn  comapca  gap-  na  peóiO  -\  in  epical 
t)o  páió  pionn  50  mebpac  mop-  map  Oo  Oe^lab  é  pe  a  pl6$ 

map  Oo  Oealbab  oibce  íp  Id*  Oon  bloig  ac^aipiO  O'aon  Id 
t)ona  huaipib  Oo  cpeiO  pmn-  m  can  pm  Oo  pig  na  pmn 

nó  50  nOechaib  cap  pal  pen*  pi  na  nOdiii  íp  na  noeigpep 
Romnip  pionn  na  peace  ppdilge*  Oo  pece  mndib  ba  lóp 
aille 

0'6ccaoín  O'Qoippe  aobóa    accaoib*  O'Gillbe  pnicenca 

pocaoim  105 

t)o  paO  Oampa  in  pamne  óip'  Oo  b'piú  céO  Oa  50c   cpoó 
cóip 

m  piceall  O'Op^ap  50  mblaó*  1  Oo  Caoílci  m  epical 
Secc  mbliaóna  bi  a^  Caoilce  cóip-  Oon  cpicil  maipig  minoip 

50  ccamic  m  pdc  md  ppuil*  a  pagail  op  t)uibeocaip 
Óon  Oo  16  05  t)uibeocaip  bum-  meipi  íp  pionn  ba  haiOble 
pum 

Op^ap  mac  Cpuimcmn  pom  cap-  5uaiPe  o"1^0  ^o  pieal 
Sipip  5uaiPe  &15  uipce-  ap  Caoilci  ba  maic  cui^pe 

^abaip  ^úaipe  m  picilpldm*  íp  ceiO  léO'iappaiópuapdm 
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púaip  uapdn  bamaic  a  niaiir  05  in  ccnocpeap  caoibmiap 

bo  caicm  pip  pdop  m  pntjaó'  in  cppeb  líniói  Imnpúap         no 
Cuipip  5ua1Pe  ™ac  Neccam*  in  picil  pan  ppuc  peccaip 

bo  cuic  a  n-iomboriiam  tjab*  in  picil  alomn  mnpuap 
C015  oinpippig  1  cétr  bacap  6a  hiappaió  pní  bpé$ 

ní  puapaccap  uile  óe*  ón  ló  pm  pical  Caoílce 
lp  ann  abubaipc  pionn  pém*  pip  na  plnagab  50  paoípcéill 

nocan  ppa^cop  í  X)aj\  líom*  ón  ló  aniu  50  bcí  m  Cailgionn 
Ciucpaió  m  Cailgionn  cap  muip-  buó  pocap  00  gaoíóealuib 

benpaió  éipmn  ay  a  bpoib*  íp  bemneocaió  m  cmppaib 
TTlap  bemneocup  in  ppeib  plain*  pacpaic  mac  Calppomn 
bá  Idirii 

ciucpaió  bpaban  bopb  50  mblaó-  íp  cói^eabaió  m  epical  115 
Níanioccap  bacla  bdna-  íp  CI1115  1  ceólána 

a^up  poip^ela  p^piobca*  b'op  ip  b'aip^eab  na  pícla 
lp  tab  pin  mo  p$éla  ómc  a  pi  in  popail  a  pacpaic 

nocan  puil  mo  ítiaoínpe  óe-  ob  címpe  pical  Caoilci. 

Sical. 


XVIII. 

éuchcach  mgen  tMapmacca*  copcaip  a  ^puaiógeal  abpaige 

ní  hinpíacup  íappacca-  bo  boí  ap  geilingm  Jpd^nne 
5painne  ptflgopm  pdopgapca*  lenndn  thapmaba  béibgil 

íngin  b'Gicne  caobpocca-  pbo  Copmac  mac  Qipc  émpip 
Cegop  m  mín  malacnbuib*  map  mnaoí  b'pionn    móp  mac 
TTItJipne 

elaigip  m  05  andicnió*  úaó  le  thapmaib  6  t)uibne 
Secc  mbliaóna  bon  thapmaib-pm-  pbo  §PaiTir)e  a  n-wnlib 
banba 

íp  pionn  a;5  a  n-iappaió-pen*  pnac  ppuaip  báogal  a  ípdpbca 
O  nac  ppúaip  pe  a  loiclebpaó*  beagrhac  t)umn  na  gclep 
ppdobpac 

bo  gní  píoó  50  pocealsaó"  íp  be  cainic  a  pdogal 
Cuipip  pionn  50  píopaibéil*  Qiapmaib  bo  benam  peal^a 

ní  beice  óa  píopaipnéip*  bo  bi  na  píaóac  meabla 
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3<)n<n|»  J*)iill)<m  Jeippiacal*  muc  neiTfie  bo  bi  a  njullbain 

mnip^  'oo   rinuo  'oon    rpenpiuOliar/  dap    ruir  "OiupuiaiD  o 

t)uibne 
On  muic  pin  oo  hainmniftlieaó*  benn  Julban  apt)  m  eipcip 
nó  íp  6  §ulbain  gaipbcennaig-  in$en  Scdipn  móip  rtieic 
"Neirino 

Ceit)  ceccaipe  ap  cemnóeicniiip'  leippm  p^él  ba  p^él  írnnió 

ní  paoílió  bo  hinnipioó-  cápg  a  hacap  'oon  ingm 
Sjinnip  bpat>án  banbacca*  bo  bí  pan  pmn^il  péca 

C15  beóppiopat)  pepbachba-  mnci  6  t>o  cíialaió  na  pgéla       10 
Cuipip  échbac  ambpeanba-  piopuaice  apcionna  bpaicpeac 
ce^aic  50  epic  caippcennca-  um  épdó  éip^i  apna  íiidpac 
C15  in  cuipe  compamac'  lé  céile  a]\  óenaríi  pó£la 

ba  hi  m  pogail  ollblaóac-  ap  mapbpac  um  épáé  nóna 
Ré  cpi  lá  50  lánoíóce*  nocap  ttió  bíc  na  cána 

ní  C15  lucc  a  pdpaigée-  bía  n-éip  50  laiée  rnbpdca 
Cimciol  óúnaió  Óaolgupa*  pu^  pionn  oppa  50  hágmop 

móp  an  obaip  áoncaéa*  a  ppepbal  ya  pían  bpdéap 
Ceiépe  caéa  commópa-  05  pionn  pe  paipe  m  búnaió 

ceib  m  píogan  pocpóóa-  bo  lop^aó  m  bum  blúéglom  15 

Cuipip    callann    caoípcopcpa-   ann    gac    aipb    bon    bpu$ 
búaóac 
ip  loipcip  bún  tMolgupa*  b'aimóeóm  na  ^ceiépe  púaócaé 
t)o  boi  éccac  úapalglan*  7  a  buióen  bpaéap 

05  lopcaó  05  Itjaórhapbaó*  50  cpdó  eip^i  ap  na  riiapac 
po^pnip  éuccac  ollbldóaó'  compac  ap  pionn  mac  Curiiaill 
ní  ppié  pa  caó  compamac*  peap  a  ppepbail  nó  1  puUnng 
CoTÍipac  appionn  ápbiiienmnac-  íappup  éccach  ^ép  ppaip- 
bpí$ 
nip  b'áil  lé  na  ^aipsceslac-  aoín  pep  oile  ace  m  c-aipbpíjj 
Ppegpup  pionn  m  plaiópémió*  ^up  in  gleóó  ppíocóa  ppoip- 
meap 
ba  cpeccac  a  caiééibió*  ó  coigebal  a  coippple^h  20 

t)o  pab  pí  cpi  cpenbuille-  bó  cap  in  Sencoll  Sníóec 

bo  ba  cpíacap  cpéccnaigce'  úaiée    in    p^íeé  oipóeapg 
íppeac 
"Nochcup  in  lamn  lebapcac*  ba  lapamna  na  lócpann 
C15  Daol^up  50  be^óapaib'  eibip  pionn  ipin  óplanb 
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t)ap  ben    ben  óplann  éécaige*  t>o   mac  Caoil  na    gcleap 
ppdobpac 

5up  cpap^aip  t>a  cpénbuille'  50  nt>epna  óe  óa  t)dol£up 
Ceit)  m  lann   50pm   gep-gapoa-   cpé  clap   pgéió  pmn    50 
hullam 

íp  ^eppaip  cpí  épénapna*  a  ^compap  cléib  m  cupaó 
t)o  leig  opnaó  é^comlamn*  pionn  úa  baoíp^ne  ^ép  ppmleac 

cuicip  tíaó  na  ópéncopamn-  m  Sencoll  pniéi  Sníóeac  25 

lp  annpin  bob  mcaoínce*  m  mílió  pan  mnaoí  póimip 

níop  mó  nó  mac  mioóaoípe-  é  ap  y^át  a  p^éié  pa  pgamnip 
pionn   opaicpm  pan  éi^en-pm-    níp  puilm^eaó   lé   cloinn 
Óaoípsm 

ód  cobaip  bo  céibpepaib-  caimc  Oippín  ip  Caoilce 
t)o  cobaip  a  éigeapna-  céib  Loóopn  beap  óébla 

mapbaip  m  65  llmenmnac'  pa  buaió  n-aiéip  ip  n-écca 
Có^aibéep  pionn  páobapglan*  ap  cpannaib  ple§  a  n-dipOi 

50  LíJigóech  mac  áongupa-  ^up  m  líaig  bd  lóp  gaip^e 
TCo  boí  pionn  pecc  leióblíabna-  5a  lei^iup  nac  ppúaip  pldmci 

^an  cecc  eiOip  óegpiana*  ó  615  Luigóech  50  n-dille  30 

Clann  beigeneac  t)íapmaba-  mrhuin  m  cuipe  cpéccac 

placa  pionna  pialbo^a-  Oonncaó  6ocaió  Qéó  éuchbac 
Ní  pus  5P^1T1Tie  soipmbepcac*  bo  mac    "Oumn    na    gclep 
ppdobpac 

acc  aoín  in^en  oipbeapcac*  1  bd  hí  pm  éuchoac 
•G  ltlic  t)uac  a  óescléipig'  a  cpoióe  Oíaóa  oépcac 

"Nac  ap  lap  00  peigleippr  ica  m  pepc  pa  a  ppuil  6ccac. 

éuchbac. 


XIX. 

Onocc  píopóeipeaó  nd  ppían*  po  pgappac  pé  neapc  a  níaó 
cepc  anocc  a  ccoin  pa  ppip*  bobaó  upup  a  n-dipirii 

"Niop  b'é  pm  aipiom  ap  plóig-  a  jCitiíi  cluié  oíap  banaó  beóil 
ceicpe  picio  céb  ^an  on-  óumne  50  t)oipe  t)d  Lon 

>ba  hí  ap  pocpaibe  líé  n^al*  50  pmepbpip  Loca  Lupsan 
oeic  cceb  picic  lúaióic  501V  a]\  nbepbaió  um  nónaóai^ 
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Gp  neapbaió  a  ccaó  5ápPa*  oeic  ^ceab  piceat)  ceat>calma 

ba  he  ap  ccmól  ap  cciacc  ap*  picecéao  pemnió  polccap 
0  ccaó  Ollapba  ^an  peall*  a  ccopcaip  aipOpí£  éipeann 

t)ap  cuicpionn  cpeingin  juill-  a  ccaóbpegóa  op  bóuirm       5 
Gpéip  óúin  50  magnOeil^e*  pé  céao  065  pe  húaip  ppeip^e 

anocc  ní  maipiorm  Oiobpam*  acc  peipeap  íp  cpi  nonbaip 
"Ní  hionann  anocc  po  píop*  mo  plioccpa  1  pliocc  mó  píog 

oiaipme  i  noíaig  caéa  cpúaió'  mmnnceap  mic  Cumaill 
apmpúaió 
Jióbé  áic  a  mbiaTn  anocc*  noca  líonifiap  ap  lon^popc 

do  haipeocaióe  nap  puióe-  pinn  eibip  coin  ip  Oume 
t)uppan  liom  Oo  beié  map  pom*  a  Caoilci  ^upm  mopgoil 

Oo  beié-pi  ^an  laocpaió  lumn-  cap  éip  caéa  ~\  comlamn 
lp  hé  Oo  beip  mé  map  pom-  a  Oippín  a  mic  mopglom 

noca  maipionn  pionn  peppóa-  mo  épíaé  ip  mo  cigeapna       10 
"Ní  maipic  cpí  meic  m  Léié-  nó  Goó  Rmn  ap  p^aé  a  pgeió 

ní  maipic  na  ^aoí  Oep^a*  ní  maipic  meic  QomcepOa 
pionn  mac  Oubám  mo  capa-  ní  rhaip  Oo  clomn  TÍIupcaóa 

m   cicc  a   ccaé  7)Qbpa  m   §dió*  "Oubdn    mac  Caip  mic 
Cannám 
Ní  maipic  m  Oíep  co  mblaó-  Cap  Cuail^ne  no  5°U  5a^[aT1] 

ní  maip  mac  Ua  "Necca  anall-  pionn   mac  Sepcdm  ní 
rhapann 
"Ní  maip  CeOac  peap  50  n-aoib*  ní  rhaip  lólann  mac  lólaoíc 

ni  maip  piann  m  cupaó  ^pmO*  ní  maipic  cpi  meic  Cpimoill 
"Ni  maipic  m  jlappíen  glaiv  ní  maipic  piana  l)peacan 

11  í  rhaip  t)ai5pe  m  ^iolla  ^el'  Ooilge  leam  nó  gac  aoínpeap     15. 
"Ní   maipic    clann    lílopna    an   dig-  Ouppan   gan    a   mbeió 
b'áonláim 

5oll  Gpc  Conán  5aP01D  S^cm*  lomímm  buióean  beóóa 
bíóbaó 
S^íaébpec   1    banb    Sionna-    mapáon    ní    cuipic    ^piolla 
(.i.  gdip) 

m  maip  Comnpgleo  na  bloióe*  ní  maipenn  púaó  Calpaióe 
"Ni  maipic  clannrhaicne  pmn*  a  Oippín  in  ^aip^ió  jjpinn 

Oo  cóoap  pm  Oon  mbioé  ban-  acc  maó  cupa  ac  donapdn 
"Ni  maipic  00  clann-pa  pém-  a  Oippín  ^upan  móipp^énfi 

pep  Loga  íp  Oipín  ^an  on-  GuchOac  Ulaóac  Opgap 
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T<h  maipic  clann  Rónám  péió*  mo  bpaicpe  ip  mo  mic  pern 

ba  hi  a  pocpaiOe  caca*  pice  ceo  p^iec  donóaca  20 

a  Caoilce  50  n-iomaO  ccneó*  ni  rhaip  laoc  nac  ppuaip  imneó 

C15  cpdgaó  Oa  50c  plaiciup-  ni  btjan  cdc  na  mbiciiiaiciup 
Ni  maipic  in  mumnceap  mop-  Oo  bíoó  a^amn  nap  ccmol 

Oénam  calma  na  nOíaig  pin-  táaip  ni  C151C  Oap  ccabaip 
pdipoeme  00  pmne  pionn-  oióce  pamna  i  nlobapglionn 

50  pagoaoip  in  pian  gan  locc-  'p^o  maó  Oeipeó  óúin  anocc 

Gnocc. 


XX. 

a  cloióim  cléipcín  in  cliii^'  pochaióe  ba  ndiiia  óuic 

1  oiap  benuip  a  ccimr  ip  00  rgapaip  pé  a  ccolumn 
CéiOpep  Oap  benuip  a  cenn*  Cpicip  Oam^en  mac  t)uib  gpeann 

TTlinélupOo  cdió  50  cóip'oo  laim  SdOoipn  riieic  pallóip 
Cioba  Oo  póme  m  cloióinV  pocaióe  Oía  accug  0151Ó 

ní  paibe  05  Oume  lann  cptjaió'  ip  mó  Oo  óichaó  Oegplúaig 
t)o  ceO-amm  m  Cpom  Caéa-  a  laim  Sdómpn  na  placa 

móp  ccaé  cu^aó  le  c'pdobpoib-  a  cloióirh  5111pm  glan- 
pdobpaig 
Oo  mapbup  SaOopn  mac  Lúain-  Oo  laim  SdOoipn  móip  50 
mbúaió 

pa  cóigmeic  bpopgap  50  mbloió-  móp  m  cop^ap  a  cloióim 
"Ró  mdpbmp  a  Cpuím  Caéa-  Oo  láim  SdOoipn  na  plaéa 

a  ccaé  l'hoige  5^1T1Tie  spmn-  Jpmne  7  t)ep5  ip  tteigpmn 
"Ro  mapbuip  Oíap  apO  oile*  5a  cmeaó  pip  ndp  pceile 

ap  plíab  Cipip  noca  56*  ílip  7  ldcobó 
"Ro  5010  íob  ó  a  aéaip-  éú  a  cloióim  pa  cpén  cacaip 

nó  5up  coppam  cu  50  cpúaió-  ap  plíab  t)oppai§  Opoigean- 
púaió- 
O  éappaig  m  Cpom  Caéa-  lóib  mac  m  apOplaéa 

níop  puiln^eO  O'lóib  lap  pom-  50  ccug  caé  ip  a  aéaip 
t)apoan  mac  lóib  pa  bopb*  íppé  Oo  paO  cap  mtip  m  C0I5 

ípa  amaéaip  Bileaccpa*  ba  hoippóeapc  m  iméeacca 
O  cappaió  m  Cpom  Caéa*  OapOdn  mac  m  apOplaéa 

po  mapb  Dapoán  aj\  m  mui^-  SaOdn  Oonn  Oíé  a  cloióim 
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don  ltiac  05  Sabdn  do  clomn-  ba  húap al  é  ba  hdlamn 

móp  a  caipm  opna  cpeabaib'  bap  b'ainm  J5o^a  JaMaróail 
TCo  luib  Jola  popa  a  bpeic-  50  t)apbdn  íp  é  pop  cpeic 

50  po  cdob  pip  ^ep  ppeióm  ^up*  50  nbepnacap  cleitmup 
Cu$  5°^a  a  ir>o"en  mop  mnaoi*  bo  t)apbdn  ba  ^ile  gnaoi 

maic  a  cpuo  pa  ciall  cpá*  t)é  Cpoca  m^en  50^« 
beipip  m^ean  5°^a  mac*  00  t)apban  50  n$ile  n^lac 

bac  na  pola  pop  a  gnuip-  ba  hé  amm  TYlanapaluip  15 

Cue  TTlana  in  cloioeiri  50  cCpopc-  nocap  itiana  beié  a  ccopc 

po  rhapb  Gpopc  naoi  mile  óe*  poo  §ab  pi§e  na  Cpaoie 
Cue  Cpopc  o'ílip  co  mbuaió'  in  cloióem  oía  ploigce  plúaig 

ip  móp  ccaó  po  ploigeó  poip*  Oo  lairii  flip  a  cloióim 
Cue  flip  in  C0I5  aga*  ba  mac  bíolup  bm^itidla 

po  DícenDaó  leip  na  plói£*  bon  milib  bo  Laiitieóóin 
Laimeóón  ba  maic  Idmac*  po  ba  mílió  mópódlach 

m  pep  pom  map  cpecan  conn*  bo  mapb  Gpcail  é  b'áon- 
bopn 
"Ru^  Gpcoil  leip  a  ccuibpech-  ben  Láirheóom  $ep  rhuipnec 

pan  5P^]5  1T1  "^1^10  míaóac*  ba  hé  pi  na  cCpoi^ianac  20 

Cucpac  <5Pe5aio"  ^e^  caP  Tnuip*  cenn  Lairhebom  Ian  ba  puil 

paibb  ip  apm  ip  eppao*  m  pip  rhaipb  50  hdon-ionaó 
Cue  Gapcail  bo  mac  pi  5P^a5'  cloioem  Laimebom  ní  bpé$ 

pup  cioólaicbon  cpiacpocpac*  bíap  b'amm  lapon  ílcpoéac 
pice  bliaóam  ip  ba  mi*  bon  lomn  05  lapom  50  li 

po  ba  pcél  tíóbal  gep  bail-  a  íiiapbaó  bon  ba  nacaip 
O  bo  pocaip  níop  ^niom  caipp*  lapón  mac  Gppóm  aiimaipp 

cue  Cpcail  cui^e  ap  a  £pdb-  apíp  cloióerh  Lairheaódm 
CptjaglehGpcaiippím  pabpón- 1  nbíaigi  aéaip  Laimeabóin 

bo  pop^laic  ^laip  a  n^eiitul-  bo  lei^  ap  bo  idn-beiriim  25 

Qbubaipc  Gpcail  50  ^naoí-  na  bípi  a  Ppiiti  map  acaoí 

na  béna  bobbpón  boc  póó'  coi^ebcap  Cpaoi  Laimeabón 
"Ro  éogaib  Gapcail  m  Cpaoí*  7  bo  pac  bo  Ppíiii  mnaoí 

bo  lepu^haó  a  moibe*  íngen  pi£  na  TTlópópeóibe 
t)ía  maipeaó  m'acaip-pi  beó*  ip  pí  na  Jpéio"1  5"cm  50" 

ip  pepp  liom  póp  nó  a  ppaca-  05am  bo  mnaoí  Gcapa 
Oopónpac  pmúameaó  oile-  píoga  m  caiman  cogaióe 

paibb    a    acap    bo    ppírii    na    ccpeab'    mapdon    íppin 
begcloióeaih 
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Uuz    Gapcail   leip    ppíiii    gan    bpon-   pup   co^aib   Cpaoi 
laimeabón 

be  lu£aibe  a  bdogal  gan  béb*  Gpcoilbliaóam  t>ía  coiméab     30 
t)c  cogaib  Gapcoil  in  Cpaor  ní  paipe  cacaip  map  hi 

pdgbaió  in  Cpaoí  Idn  Doplóg*  a^ppírii  05  mac  taimeaóón 
"Ro  mapbaó  Gapcail  an  dig-  le  ppírii  pe  mac  láirheaóám 

ní  a  n-aipció  bo  mapbaó'  cenn  ^aip^ió  na  cpomcalman 
Gla;tanDaip  t>o  mill  Cpaor  mac  00  ppiiii  pm  pé  n-a  mnaoí 

ba  Daiima  5U1I  íp  gala-  t>a  ccuc  cap  muip  6léna 
Glapcanbaip  cue  anoip-  ben  TTIinélup  na  longaip 

ag  pin  map  00  cóglaó  Cpaoí'  51Ó  pgél  abbal  cpe  énifinaoí 
t)o  luió  loingiup  a  epic  §Pé5'  aV  ^°P5  ^léna  cpe  écc 

00  cuippioc  á\\  na  ngepsac*  00  millpeao  Cpaoí  cpoimcpé- 

bac  35 

Lon^  ap  picic  CU15  ceo  bea^-  íp  é  a  píop  agup  ní  bpé$ 

lom^ep   na   n^pe^ac    cap    muip-   do    cogail    Cpaoí    ap 
Cpoigíanaib 
50  CCU5  ppím  m  cloióem  copp-  íppm  cpigm  6  Sabopn 

b'Gccaip  50  maó  moioe  a  neimh'  a  ple£  7  a  cloióeim 
Sé  caca  beg  co  pa  cpí'  po  bpip  6achcaip  um  an  Cpaoi 

bon    cloióemh   po  bo   plúa£    5Pe5*  ^10?    mnipceap    cpe 
oipéb 
"Níop  cuip  bonn  ap  bic  50  n^naoí-  níp  léig  a  pun  pé  na  rhnaoí 

nip  ímciQ-  calmam  ceccaig-  laoc  map  6achcaip  mac  ppim 
On  céab  Id  bo  cúaib  Gachcaip-  a  ^cac  5r^5Qc  o"aT1  bdogal 

beich  gcéab  mile  po  leaccaib*  Oo  laim  Gapcail  a  donaip      40 
t)o  pocaip  Gaccaip  cpe  ceilcc  Oo  compac  Gicil  aipmbeipg 

íp  cue  a  cloióiom  ód  éipp*  Oo  Gmíap  mac  Gimceipp 
"Ro  pd^aip  Gndp  m  Cpaoí*  Oo  luió  pa  nGaOaille  an  pi 

ní  began  Oo  cuic  cap  lep*  ippm  Goaill  bon  cloióem 
Porhóip  pa  nGOaill  00  bí-  noca  ngeibbip  aipm  a  ccli 

mac   "TOoplaoic   gan   beic  genna*   Dap   b'amrn  TJapgaoc 
aipmDecla. 
t)o  luió  cuige  Gneap  apb'  ba  hé  m  Cpoigidnac  cpéngapc 

po  mapp  mac  TTIoplaoic  cap  leap*  bo  len  Uapgdoc  bon 
cloibeiii 
t)a  íiiac  05  éneap  bo  cloinn-  ba  htjapal  íab  bd  halumo 

X)í^  seil-riiín  nap  óúp  pé  bdnrr  Silbí  úp  1  Gpgdn  45 

e  2 
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In  can  camic  penbacc  t)ó-  Gnéap  móp  ní  hiomopgó 
bo  nó   a  cciumna  t>ia  a  macoib'  óip  ba  bmgna  m  t>es- 
riiacnaió 
t)o  poinn  Gniap  ap  a  o"pdb-  cug  b'Gpgdn  tíaóa  an  ebal 
gan   bimbpig  ba  peppba  m  pep-  t>o  Silbi  calma  m  cloi- 
óearii 
Cappoió  Siluiup  in  laoc*  m  cloibem  bap  b'amm  Úapgdoc 

do  lín  meppóacc  íp  mipe-  íp  calmacc  pa  beg-gille 
Seoluip  Siluiup  cap  muip*  ba  céab  long  50  hmip  Cuip 

íp  cue  ón  imp  bona-  bé  IThlip  ingen  Cola 
50  pug  mgen  Cola  mac*  bo  cSíliup  na  ccpénglac 

Niul  a  amm  a  hmip  Cuip*  mop  a  caipm  íp  na  buillib  50 

1p  cue  bé  Tl'lilip  bo  "NiuV  "Uapgdoc  bo  pab  plóig  a  n-uip 
mapb  t)ohpe  na  bun  cap  lep*  pi  na  buille  bon  cloibem 
In  úaip  bo  bi  lull  Sepaip-  1  beig  Niúil  ag  bé  béppaip 
bo  pab  gpab  móp  nap  ceilcec*  b'mgm  pig  na  nglaipeic- 
peae 
lp  cue  "Niul  mgen  t)dipe*  bé  bepaip  ba  móp  náipe 

íp  puc  bé  beppaip  50  mblaib*  lúl  Sépaip  aipbpig  m  bomam 
Ingen  maippeac  bo  bi  05  "Niuil*  Calab  poba  maic  a  pum 
gpib  geal  na  ngel-lam  ngapcac*  bd  he  a  lenndn  Lomnoc- 
cac 
Do  luib  Calab  pop  acab*  puc  lé  cloibiom  a  hacap 
bopac  m  piogan  peccac*  an  cloibem  bo  Lomnoccach 
leg  m  pann  beigionac  po  pomam  map  a 
ppaicenn  cu  m  cpop  cuap.  55 

"Rue  Lomnaccac  nip  Idoc  cim*  ben  a  mbpoib  leip  a  héipmn 
piogan  cenncdom  cap  paippge*  pionncaom  ingean  beg- 
Caipbpe 
"Rue  Lomnoccac  ba  bun-  an  ingen  pm  50  nbegpun 
íp  cue  bon  oig  paoíp  peba#  a  peóib  íp  a  caipgeba 
púaip  Lomnoccac  pip  po  cumn*  gup  lenndn  bi  Cu  Culuinn 
ba  mian  leip  m  cu  gan  gaoi-  bo  mapbab  cpe  na  mopmnaoi 
Camic  pém  oíóce  paitina*  bo  mapbaó  plóig  na  hGiiina 
bo  bpeic  copccaip  Con  Cúailgne*  pbo  lopcab  na  Cpaob- 
púaióe 
Camic  Lomnoccac  pa  cip-  an  cupaib  ba  bopb  a  bpig 

ba  lóp  bo  cupaib  na  cenn-  Ulaib  -|  pip  éipeann  60 
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Capla  cpiap  ap  aipe-  05  coigecc  cap  Cpdi&  mt)aile 

Cu  na  gclep  Laogaipe  on  linn*  íp  TTlumpemap  mac  Gippgmn 
Ceicib  Laogaipe  nip  coip-  mup  t>o  connaipc  in  pomóip 
cldoclaip  beilb  Tflumperhaip  ítiip*  aiiioil  pice   maipb  in 
uaip  pin 
Qbaip  a  lflumpemaip  ifnp*  po  pdió  bpicne  pé  bpacaip 

cpéab  puc  t)o  ceill  uaic  50  gpmn*  1  po  cláoclaió  hmncinn 
t)o  pine  in  poiíióip  Die  cmr  a  lflumpemaip  ttiic  Gippgmn 

péiloam  ap  cndrhaibbo  cmn*  nac  pep  Idmhaig  cú  anGipmn 
"Ro  cpéicc  TTIumperhop  a  aipm*  bo  cúaió  Laogaipe  a  luac- 
maiom 

lTlmnpeitiap  nip  pep  peppba-  nó  Laogaipe  lomnepba  65 

Jib  óuicpi  a  Ldogaipe  lumn-  ^an  congnam  lé  Com  Culamn 

ip  hé  na  donop  on  cóip-  a^  compac  ppippm  pórhoip 
Q  TTluinpemaip  r\á  bí  mup  caoí-  óip  ní  hmmum  ctí  leb  íimaoí 

aicnig  bo  cdc  map  aca  cú*  eipig  cuip  óic  bo  miclú" 
Seoluip  TTIinnpemaip  muip  bopb-  nó  50  ccamic  50  t)tm  mbolg 

co  ccu^  leip  na  peóiO  cap  linn*  50  pdinic  co  Com  Culamn 
t)o  poinn  Cú  Culamn  na  peóib'  ap  macaib  "Ulaó  gan  móib 

arhlaió  cue  iacc  ^an  anaó'  ^an  a  be^  bo  TÍIumpemap 
In  cloióem  bía  ploi^ce  plóig-  cue  Cú  Culamn  bo  mac  TC615 

bamóp  a  peibm  a  ccac  bopb*  cuccb'pepgupm  calaó-colj    70 
t)o  cóbap  Ulaib  an  dig-  a  nOlbam  cpé  íomapbdió 

bia  ccucacap  cac  50  mbtfaió-  bo  clannuib  ailli  ClónúaiU 
Cue  Pepgup  m  buille  bopb-  ap  a  laim  bon  calab-colc 

pecc  cceb  níp  bimbúaió  05  bol*  1  lbual  bon  cloibiom 
Cue  mac  "R615  buille  cupaó*  a  ccac  llgdipec  Ulaó 

bap  cepc  Pep^up  ba  ^mom  ^le*  na  ceópa  TTldola  TTlibe 
Secc  cceb  béa^  laoch  50  pa  óó-  bo  luió  Qcoll  cap  muip  móp 

geill  éipionn  uile  50  ngup-  cucaó  cui^e  50  t)úplup 
Luiópioc  pip  Cipionb  uile*  50  Cempaig  na  n-doncuipe 

mapaon  ip  Cacboió  ^lan  ^le-  bo  cmneaó  óóib  comaiple       75 
t)o  luió  Cacboió  uaca  alle*  bo  peéam  a  peppa  pipe 

ní  ppuil  a  nCipmn  po  pep*  acc  aoínpep  comlamn  coip^pep 
Cuic  m  c-aoínpep  pm  50  mbúaió-  b'pepaib  éipionn  com- 
lamn cpúaió 

ap  bo  ópaoíóeccpa  50  mbloió'  mnip  6úm  50  píp  a  Cacbaió 
Qn  meipi  é  ap  Conall  cam-  aj\  mac  artipa  aimipsm 

an  meipe  é  ap  Ctí  na  gclep-  m  mippi  hé  bap  Pepgup 
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One  CíJ  13í  ndp  lúaió  ^aoí-  ané  piamam  mac  popaoí 

(iné  "Naoípe  na  n-apm  n-dig-  ané  pep  thab  mac  t)arhdm 
"Ní  lamann  neac  tiaibpc  é-  in  cGcall  ub  íp  ^lan  ^né 

po  eaipn^ipeab  bó  cpé  goiV  co  mbíaó  na  aipbpi^  opaib        So 
Gabaippe  coitiaiple  bum-  a  Caébaió  ip  póglan  ptjin 

an  pepp  ^eill  bo  bol  amac*  nó  caé  cpóba  cebpabhac 
Ní  náip  baoíbpe  ^eill  bó-  a  pipa  Gipionn  ní  pó 

^y  pip  m  beéa  buibe*  ap  ngiallab  bon  donóume 
Gbeipim  ap  Conall  cam-  ap  mac  oipbipc  Qiiinpgm 

^eill  Ulab  ní  pagaib  amac-  ap  a^a  na  nQllmupac 
t)ap  bo  láim-pi  a  Conaill  cam*  a  meic  oipbipc  Gimipgm 

51b  maié  bo  lám  a  ccaé  lonn*  noca  cmnpip  ap  a  comlann 
t>ab  eccpom  geba  pé  bib-  acc  50  nsoipéeap  a  501pm  píg 

noca  n^abann  ^ell  50  bopb-  acc  mé  pém  pa  calabcolg         85 
G5  pin  a  pabpuic  uile*  a  cmn  plóig  na  pocaibe 

paba  bepuib  ip  zú  a\\  neirir  cuib  bo  pgélaib  m  cloibim 
Sé  bliabna  bécc  íp  céb-  boí  pé  05  Pep^up  ní  bpé^ 

511P  cuic  m  cupaib  ba  ^pmb-  le  bu^haib  le  ball  Oibll 
Ó  po  cuic  Pep^up  nac  ppann*  cappoib  ITIeabb  m  píglanb 

1  5m  ^up  maic  m  cialV  cloibemh  peap^mp  cue  b'  ípíal 
t)o  luib  Ipíal  a  hGmom-  ap  cúaipc  a  Loclninn  leabaip 

b'piop  p^él  na  beipbe  ap  a  spdb*  pbo  be;cin  beilbi  a  lenndin 
Lennan  meic  Conaill  Cepnaig*  ín^en  Lu^ame  menmnaig 

mop  a  pocpa  poba  bopb*  cue  na  cocpa  m  calabcols  90 

O  óappaib  Lu^aine  lonn-  calabcol^  cpúaib  na  ccomlanb 

bo  pab  amm  ap  m  lomn*  m  pab  po  boí  a  Loclamn 
Oegmac  Cuipe  na  nglonn-  bo  mapb  bugame  a  ccoriilann 

on  ló  bo  pocaip  m  pep*  bo  len  a  amm  bon  cloióerh 
TTIemic  poc  bíaca  bpan*  ap  coppoib  cenna  cpémpep 

píemh  níp  ^abab  ^éX)  buille*  ó  laim  leabaip  Lugaini 
Sé  bliabna  béafi  -\  céb'  bo  boí  a  Loclannaib  ní  bpé^ 

§up  éipig  éimep  Glpa*  an  ge^  alomn  pípgapca 
ln^en  05  éimeap  Glpa*  ói^ben  alamn  píopgapca 

ba  hé  a  hamm  t>é  Cumne-  píogam  bpepail  bappbuióe  95 

TTlac  bpepail  íp  t>é  Cuinne-  níp  ^abab  pé  a  Idocbuille 

biep    b'amm    Óon^up    5a01  Puileac-    ó   mbioé  bdbb   50 
bicbuibheac 
tmmeachlac  pmn  na  peine*  Gaólac  óub  m  t)nibpléibe 

gep  maió  a  lacap  a\\  ló'  ba  maéaip  í  bo  cumnpgleó 
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"Rue  an  eaclac  lé  cap  muip-  50  hQongup  50  a  penacaip 

Don  loinn  poigeip  niop  comóa*  Dol  a  ccomlann  pepóomna 
Nochap  ^abaó  pet>  beini  piaiir  a  ccac  a  ccomlann  a  n^líaó 

pob  ctf  piglann  na  cpumne*  gopoo  bpip  cenn  na  caillige 
Ó  do  pí£nea0h  óe  Da  cnitr  UigaiDe  ap  Gongup  50  mbloió 

po  mana  copccaip  íp  cneblr  00  pao  D'Op^ap  in  cloióiom     100 
5ep  maic  lanii  Op^aip  pe  heó*  no  50  ccappaió  m  cloióeam 

pip  nip  ^abaó  ma  óíaig  pom-  m  ^em  ponbuí  na  bechaió 
Sé  céD  láoc  50  pa  cecaip*  pé  picic  pí  a  ccaéaib 

íp  pice  mile  míaó  n^aV  00  mapb  Opgap  t>on  cloióearh 
On  ceO  caé  00  cuipeaó  óe-  50  cac  mop  Cuile  t)peimni 

aca  lem  a  óeapbaó  óuib*  50  mapbaó  péime  pubai^h 
t)o  ceocloióme  na  cpumne-  an  penóip  ba  bailc  buille 

beannac  é  a  pacpaic  na  penn*  apé  píic  ^ej>]\  na  cColann 
TTlallacc  ap  5iolla  an  gabann*  olc  Oo  pec  "^e]\\\  na  ^Collann 

aéaip  ap  Oo  copp  a  pip-  olc  00  pecaip  m  cloióim  105 

Cuip  m  cloióerh  pm  Doc  cpip-  a  cleipcm  bi^  Dom  cpáióip 

p^ap-pa  pippm  ccolg  neime*  íp  len  Doc  c'opD  cleipcióe 
O  cainic  coppaióe  m  D01IV  Oap  anmam  Caoílce  1  pmn 

muna  aDechaió  TTIáol  Cíap  amac*  muipbpec  50  Dían  m 
clepeac 
bpipOe  mo  cpoióe  íp  mé  DalV  úch  uc  a  pacpaic  na  penn 

cloióeiíi  mo  meic  05  TTIdol  Cíap*  poO  cuip  m  geilc  ap  m 
píen 
5é  lionmap  éipe  map  cá*  eioip  piop  ip  mac  ip  mnd 

uch  íp  mó  00  riiapb  cpa*  a  cleipcm  Oon  cloióem  pa 
510  móp  00  cuip  00  cop^ap-  ón  16  pamic  50  hOp^ap 

cug  mé  pá  méla  Don  moi£-  map  acpéc  pgél  in  cloióirh  1  ic 

Qiccim  m  Cuirhóe  op  ap  gcionn-  nap  cappupcap  ap  mac  pinn 

a  nDénim  Do  óépaib  óuib-  ip  mé  03  pégam  an  cloióim. 

G  cloióim. 
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Cldióceap  leib  leabaó  Op^aip*  móp  Do  buíómb  Do  bpopouig 
Ops0-?  5^  D0  cúaió  ap  ceaV  móp  ^copgap  cpuaiD  Do  cuipeaó 

lp  móp  Do  caéaib  Do  claoíó*  móp  Do  buíónib  bacap  paoí 
móp  Do  maoíDig  mnd  malla*  lép  riiían  m  pen^  paopclanDae 
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"Cú  po  n'iapb  Ppdocdn  50  mbdig*  mait>en  op  cionn  Cempac 
pdil 

t>ap  pogaip  pé  ope  pa  glimr  compac  émpip  1  Leich^lmo 
lp  cu  00  cúaió  gep  b'  ole  linn-  a  nodil  inline  "Urhaill 

aon    ochcop    Idoc   Opeimne    gal/    Op^ap    menmnac    i[n] 
ndoiiiaó 
Cac  na  punnano  cue  an  ptarr  neoc  íp  oipóipc  6  pom  piam 

noca  ccu^aó  cac  ba  pepp-  a  n-íac  Glban  nó  éipionn  5 

Lá   00   buí    05   mílpaó    50    naoíb-    pionn    plaicpémoió    a 
popmaoíl 

00  p^aoíl  oa  gdópaib  ^opac*  pa  cuaiceamp  .  . .  na  Geriipac 
t)o  pala  óó  poppan  moig-  eippen  be^  an  5ml  ^ennaió 

Oap  pdpaig  oaoíne  1  com-  50  pamic  50  Collamaip 
t)oí  05  mnaoí  Caoilce  ap  an  moig-  macaipe  o'apbap  aboió 

íp  hé  oíon  pop  púaip  m  píaó'  ool  na  aice  50  hmicían 
lp  ann  cainic  6  a  ci£*  m^en  Óappdm  blacnallaig 

na  capbac  ap  a  oí  heac*  mim  peil^  -j  mun  ppíaóac 
pepuip  pdilci  ppippm  pí*  pé  mac  Curhaill  ba  caom  lí 

capgaió  a  bpeic  lé  oía  cig-  nocap  paom  m  pigpémnió  10 

Ní  pagam  lec  oap  00  lairir  a  ambep  a  m^en  óappdm 

50  ppepam  an  ccic  aiiiac-  an  píaó  copluac  be^  biopac 
"Ní  ppuil  capba  óaoíb  mle-  a  ppíaóac  m  mil  moige 

mp  caipOil  m  boman  opon*  cú  nó  píaó  nac  pmcpeópan 
"Ro  bdmop  oeic  ^cec  po  peclr  5a  peilg  1  5a  píaóach 

cejlac  Caoilci  m  Opon^  mep*  íp  mop  cumgaó  ní  óeippen 
lp  annpm  aoubaipc  pionn-  pé  hQoó  be^  m  gaip^ió  gpmo 

ool  pan  macaipe  ^an  paill*  m  Jlaippían  ip  Uí  "Nearimamn 
benaio  m  c-apbap  50  epic  00  Tímaoí  Caoilce  50  commipc 

00  gébam  ap  ppíaóac  óe*  buó  cobaip  00  rhnaoí  Caoilci  15 

baccap  pice  céo  bon  pém-  1  beic  cceb  ap  aoín-pénn 

05   búam    cpmcnechca   pa   moi^*    00   íimaoí  Caoílci    ó 
Collamaip 
1p  é  pin  condc  Tíiíiá-  ip  peapp  Oo  chúala  pem  lá 

Qoó  beg  pa  §laippíen  malic*  05  búam  apba  ítiná  Caoílci 
ben  Caoílci  na  capbac  cam-  poip  píap  50  nóm  pon  meicil 

íp  Oaigpe  05  cancam  citJil*  61  na  capbac  50  caióimp 
lp  arhloib  po  boí  m  pi*  pionn  mac  Cumaill  ba  cáorh  lí 

"|  ^abal  ceicpe  mbenn*  aige  05  capnaó  na  punnann 
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Q^Lip  5°^  m^V  mac  TTIopna-  -|  Gpc  in  pígóariina 

1  Conán  ^apb  50  ngpám-  -|  pionn  móp  mac  Cúáin  20 

6c  TTIoó  Smala  mac  SmóiV  -\  Oubéac  6  Leichmóm 

Oipín  ann  ip  pionn  §an  on*  Qoó  mac  pmn  1  Opccop 
"Noca  paibi  pan  meicil/  acc  cpí  cloióme  Oiep  ppeiéiiti 

mo  cloióempa  íp  cloióem  pmn*  íp  cloiónii  Op^aip  aipm- 
gpinn 
Silleb  bá  ccuc  aipbpí  m  cplóig*  cap  m  moi§  píoglam  pomóip 

aocí  cuige  pecc  ccaca-  pá  Óolop  mac  Cpénplaca 
t)olop  mac  Cpénplaéa  cpumv  aipbpi^  po  ^ab  pop  Loclumn 

pecc  ccaca  óó  50  bpegmoig-  do  ^abáil  nipc  pop  Gempaig 
Ip  ann  aOubaipc  pionn  páió*  a  §uill  meic  Tílopna  ^ombáió 

cpeO  Oo  óenam  Opeimne  gal*  in  ceiceaó  no  cocu^hao  25 

lp  beó  nech  cap  éip  a  anma-  00  páió  5°^  1T1  písoamna 

1  ní  beó  b'éip  a  emig-  aOeipim  50  láinbeimm 
t)uó  maic  mo  cobaippe  óaoíb-  po  páió  Caoílci  in  cpoca  caoím 

Oo  bep  bap  n-aipm  uile  amac-  cap  ímóóippib  na  Cempac 
t)eic  cceo  cloióem  Deic  ccéo  f&t'  eipe  Caoílci  móp  a  píac 

map  píóe  ^aoíce  ^éipe*  ó  Cempaig  na  luacpeine 
"Nocap  cuic  Dume  pa  cac-  50  paimc  Caoílci  cop^pac 

cona  eipe  leip  D'apmaib*  Don  pém  poppaig  píopansmoió 
lp  cupa  po  cmp  m  cac-  a  Op^aip  a  íiieic  50  pac 

Oo  lenmp  m  maióm  ba  cnaió'  nó  50  pán^uip  m  Cpaob- 

púaió  30 

t)ia  maó  meipi  Oo  páoc  ann*  luiónn  pom  p^eic  pom  cacbapp 

50  maó  páp  Cemoip  anoip-  Oon  Deabaió  gaipb  Oo  óénmaip 
Cpúag  nac  éipe  an  pumn  glom*  O'pa^baip  lem  mac  lem 
bpacaip 

~\  nac  é  m  Ooman  Opon*  mona  ppagomn  Oíon  O'Op^up 
Q  pip  aoí  ón  a  pip  aoí-  cpúag  nacap  cldióip  m  lí 

coipigcep  leac  m  lía  glan-  puil  po  cennoib  na  ccupaó 
Cuip  Op^ap  Oon  caobpo  cep*  ip  ^oipc  lem  cpoióe  íp  lem 
cnep 

Tílac  Lugóac  ^an  píoc  gan  púac-  cuip  Oon  caob  chuaió 
50  lán-lúac 
Cipgió  a  cáipoe  §an  caip-  coipgió  m  ccompaió  ^an  ail 

oípgió  a  haóopc  50  ppaig-  leabaó  ap  ccapac  claoiócep.       35 

Claoíócep. 
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XXII. 

Gbaip  a  Oipín  lheic  pmn-  -|  cabaip  c'aipe  pmn 

ca  lion  cdoc  pa  cappai^  cpúaió*  pa  mac  TTlopna  50  móp- 
btfaió 
Gopocaip  pa  cappuig  cpííaio-  le  mac  TTlopna  cloioimcpuaio 

pep  cecpap  ip  cpioca  céO*  po  cuic  le  5  oil  50  moipbeO 
Q  céiopep  comlamn  50  btjp-  ouppan  ^an  a  cecc  ap  ^ul 

Dub  mac  Luigóec  noca  bpé^*  pice  céo  cupaó  coiiiicpen 
Ctoó  ip  Cocaió  móp  m  pgél*  po  cuicpec  Oa  pmn  50  §ép 

t)nb  mac  Luigóeaó  t)poma  Clíab'  móp  in  líac  m  peap 
píppíal 
Caipbpe  Cap  caimc  cap  miiip-  pice  céaO  50  cceapcpogail 

pep  comlainn  cceO  ippm  ccac*  Oo  cuic  lé  5°^  1T1  5air_ 

^eaóac  5 

"Ni  cpi  t)oib  rheic  ThaoilTThchig-  can^accap  cap  muip  mópO  . .  . 

cáoc  pa  cappui^  nip  comóa-  lé  mac  maippech  mop-TTIopna 
t)ub  Dpmmneac  ba  clipOe  ceapO-  m  laoc  leOappac  laim- 
óeaps 

po  cuic  m  cuip  éccac  aptr  le  go^cpeccac  cloióimóeap^ 
pionn  mac  pmn  Ódm  í  ÓpeapaiV  a  ccomlann  nocap  coppam 

íap  poccam  50  mac  TTlopna*  niop  coiiióa  óó  a  cacgail 
ba  poccain  cpannéaip  Caipill"  lam  pénca  ndp  íapp  uppim 

00  cpiall  pionn  plaic  na  nimiolV  pa  §eip  501^  aV  oT^0 
Caipioll 
ba  compac  Oa  cumn  bpaca'  Caipioll  ip  501^  aT1  <*$<* 

5oll  1  Caipioll  calma-  níp  caipOe  ^ep  Oeg-apma  10 

"NochcaiO  na  lanna  léappa-  Oephaió  Oíe  ccainic  oógpa 

poba  cpén  bíocpa  a  nOeabaió*  05  Oegailpé  Clomn  TTIópna 
Qnaip  Caipioll  ap  a  lácaip-  56  Oo  pan  nocap  ppáilig 

neachcap  Oon  Oíp  pm  cena*  m  nepc  céabna  nip  caippig* 
Uch  po  pd^aib  pa  cappai^*  5°^  ™ac  TTlopna  ^ep  óamim 

Oon  ^aipcceOhac  bd  méla  pm*  ní  cicc  bía  éip  a  aiccm 
Ro  léi^eaó  óui^e  piann  Ruaó'  ip  a  plúa§  ap  ccocc  po  óíon 

íppé  Oo  bam  bopb  m  ^lonn'  a  cionn  Oo  §oll  ^apb  m  gmom 
t)o  cep  cuip  calma  na  ccac-  5°Ll  ™ac  TTIópna  móp-uallach 

cenn  na  ccupaó  pí§  na  ccpíac-  Clanna  TTIópna  na  móp- 

pgíaé  15. 
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gep  móp  cac  bo  cuipeb  píarir  pé  Jollmac  TTIopnana  ^clíap 

ip  t>on  gopca  bo  bachab  in  pep-  ^é  bo  cuip  copgap  cpuaib- 
pep 
lp  binn  liom  acaicepc  a  pip*  ua  Cumaill  a  caoirhpip 

cia  pat>  bo  1M  bup  pic  map  panr  innip  a  pip  -|  abaip 
bliabam  50  leic  ip  piop  bam*  pdice  1  pice  blíaóan 

bo  bí  ap  píoó  ip  ap  páiiiie-  ip  aicme  na  hapbbdige 
"Noca  liompa  nac  meabpac*  a  Cmdoc  cpice  Ceriipac 

50c  ap  bpip  ap  píoó  ap  ccup*  ip  meabaip  liom  ammcup 
go  n-iomldic  cloióerii  ip  com  $an  beabaib  ^an  biubpacab 

50  ^cláoclóó  picceall  po  pech*  50  n-imac  lauu  ip  lúipech     20 
Jan  olc  ^an  é^nac  an*  ^an  palaió  ^an  acmupdn 

^an  don  a  cceil^  po  céile-  ^an  peipg  ip  ^an  aimpéibe 
5an  beabaib  ^an  cpoit)  sa[n]  cnuc-  ^an  mi-mncmn  ^an  mípun 

^an  co^aó  ^au  cpeic  ^au  cac*  ^au  anripéióe  ^au  anbpac 
gau  olc  ^an  pícip  5-an  peípcc*  ba  píocac  ap  ^ac  paoípceipb 

a  n-aon-lon^popc  50  ^lan  ^pimv  eit)ip  Qlbaiu  ip  Gipiuu 
G5  cabac  cíopa  ip  giall*  6  mpib  TTlapa  cGoppían 

uí  gabcaoí  piú  línib  ^lonm  a  ^cac  a  n^líaib  uó  a  ccoiiilann 
lp  amloib  piu  boí  ap  píob*  ip  clauu  TTIopna  ua  móippíoc 

^ac  a  ppagaó  pioun  uáp  cláic*  t>o  beipeab  óóib  50  condic     25 
5ac  baile  pappaig  ^ac  pioó*  a  ccpeap  cpían  5-an  pocuibbeab 

lucc  ba  cpeipi  a  cceuuca  coip*  cpíau  pealga  t)Oib  ip  píaóaig 
buannachc  ^aca  cpep  baile*  ó  pamam  50  beallcume 

^ac  cíp  ma  mbiob  a  pmacc*  ^ac  cpep  cuiléu  pe  púacpacc 
5ac  cpep  ben  doucorha  anm  a  CCÓ15  cói^eabhaib  Gipeauu 

gac  cpep  cíop  ap  ccocc  amaó'  ^ac  cpeap  laun  gac  cpeap 
lúipeac 
G$up  coppac  ^ac  cpachca-  íu  can  00  líonmaoíp  bapca 

1  beipeaó  ^aca  cípe-  pé  heabh  co^aió  coi^cpíce 
paa  a  ói  ple^h  t>o  5°U  glair  béip  pían  éipeann  ip  Qlban 

a  ccopac  50c  caca  cam-  mac  TTIopna  t>o  ceibpepaib  30 

lp  bmn  lim  haiceapc  a  pip-  a  ua  Cuiiiaill  a  caoimpip 

cia  bo  bpip  bap  píoó  tap  pain-  mmp  a  pip  -j  abaip 
"Noca  liompa  nac  meabpac*  a  Cmaoc  cpice  Cempac 

gac  ap  bpip  ap  piob  ap  cup-  ip  olc  bo  ctfaib  an  imcup 
5«c  piob  po  naipcmip  uile-  eibip  mac  pio£  ip  puipe 

pó  bpipbíp  §ép  égnac  an-  Caipioll  cébac  ip  Contín 
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t>a  hé  Caipioll  bói  pop  ceilV  Condn  ba  gndé  ap  míceill 

íp  olc  do  ben  pippm  ppéirr  a  n-uabap  íp  a  n-ampéip 
pieOh  íiióp  ag  pionn  a  nGlrhairr  a  Cm  doc  cam  caéapmai^ 

ba  hiomóa  mac  pig  um  ne*  ba  maic  a  píoó  pa  pdin'ie  35 

TTlé  po  éipig  pa  ci$  íiióip-  in  lá  pm  o'e^op  in  cplóig 

an  úaippin  ba  maió  mo  Opeclr  ba  maió  m'apm  -|  iti'eOac 
Suióip  cenn  in  plóig  caoírir  pionn  mac  Cumaill  apopmaoíl 

cuipim  ap  a  óeip  Oa  láirir  5°^  ™ac  TTlopna  50  móp£pdm 
lap  pm  pópp  a  ppoppaó  pirni'  Op^ap  ap  ^úalumn  lollamo 

1  5aPaD  5^ac  ™aP  oT1^  lóiTii  pé  hOpgap  mac  Oippín 
Ldim  pé  TTIac  Lugac  m  láoó'  po  cuippiom  Condn  cennbdoó 

egcopmail  conn  -|  ciall*  bon  Oíp  pm  boí  ap  don  pían 
lappm  popmópec  m  pían-  an  aicme  alomn  poilcpíap 

pa  maió  ppepcal  na  buíónc  ^an  Oeapmac  ^an  óícunimi        40 
lmóa  ap  n-aip^ecc  íp  ap  n-óp*  pan  ccuipm  pm  05  an  óomól 

baccap  Oeic  picicmac  píg-  um  anppleió  pm  ^an  Oimbpíg 
TTIap  Oo  bdmap  05  m  n-ól*  pan  bpuigm  pm  na  mópplóg 

camic  in  Ooippeóip  ípcech-  cpoéaip  m  plabpaó  pnióeac 
Qnn  Oo  piappaió  cenn  m  cplóig*  pionn  mac  Curhaill  itiic 
Cpénmóip 

mnip  a  haióepca  50  cóip*  cpéO  pa  ccan^aip  a  óoippeoip 
O  oínpip  IdocOa  poiéim  péntr  ma  cd  nepca   pa  na  méiO 

00  baó  copmailpip  ^an  acc  50  ccoipcpeaó  céo  ap  cpóóacc 
G5  po  cpi  Oaca  m  pip-  Oac  pola  laoíg  na  gpúaióib 

oac  in  piaich  ap  a  pole  Oonn*  Oaé  a  cuipp  map  tían  abann     45 
Cía  plomoeaó  cía  híaé  Oon  piop-  nó  cía  cíp  map  hoileaó 

an  o'pepaib  Glban  po  peclr  nó  m  Oo  étjaéaib  na  Ceríipac 
t)alca  píg  Qlban  na  n-íaó-  50  ^clóó  chaca  na  caoimp^íaé 

uime  aca  in  beipc  ppóil  map  pin-  ip  móp  in  §lóip  in  pep  pm 
Lei^ió  apcech  ap  pionn  pém-  Oeg-mac  Conbpóm  50  ^ceill 

maó  é  Caipioll  na  n-apm  nOep-  íp  pé  ap  mbpaéaip  Oílep 
Suióip  íeppm  Caipioll  cpúaió-  ippm  mbpuigm  50  mopbúaió 

cuipcep  a  óeich  ccéo  na  gap-  ap  pliop  cige  na  hGUtian 
Gp  mbeié  óúmn  05  ól  $an  pmom*  a  mbpuigm  pomóip  m  pío§ 

éip^ic  Clann  TTIopna  baóém-  O'iappaió  a  ccíopa  coimcpém     50 
G5  po  m  dop  Oo  boí  ódib-  m  clann  pm  TTlopna  50  mbdig 

gac   cnairn  píaóa  na  mbíó  pmip*  Oo  bepcaoí  piam  Oon 
5  oil  pm 
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"Ro  píappaigCaipillsan  ceilft-  t>oTTIac  lu^hac  cpé  lampeip^ 

cpet)  pá  a  ccu^cap  50  Dana*  Do  §oll  rtióp  na  cpumDcndma 
puap^laip  TTIac  Lugac  nap  cim*  in  ceipcpm  t>o  cuip  Cainill 

mip  muppa  Juill  na  en  am  a*  a  ci§  pinn  na  mópóála 
Ooubaipc  Caipioll  50  ccpeoip*  50  bpdc  nac  íppaó  in  peóil 

mun  bab  leip  in  pmiop  6  5°U*  t>o  biaó  ippm  cnaim  comlom 
Qnaip  Caipill  íppin  bpéin*  do  péip  a  De$oiDe  pern 

íp  Qlba  t>o  beic  pó  pmacc  pa  beic  pém  a  ppianai^ecc  55 

Con^mail  píó  Clomne  TTlopna'  ^an  bpón  ip  ^an  bicóo&pa 

ip  a  copaigecc  an  pionn-  pa  comall  Dóib  5011  Diceall 
lp  Deapb  50  5-coimeollpem  píoó'  um  ^ac  níó  po  a  ppuil  ap  pioc 

ip  gan  na  cnama  Do  JolV  uamn  50  bpdc  noca  cciubpam 
GDubaipc  lollann  ^an  cap-  cian  6  púapup  cíop  na  cendm 

ni  Degobaip  rneic  baoic  mip-  cecc  Do  glacaó  mo  0I151Ó 
QDeipim  pic  Dap  Do  laim*  a  lollainn  51Ó  móp  Do  spam 

nac  leigpem  na  cnáma  óuic  50  bpdc  ap  e^la  corhpaic 
O  cu^aip  cac  Cnuca  cptjaib-  a  mic  ltlopna  50  mópbúaióh 

acd  m  cndirh  a^ac  0  pom-  cpé  eapbuió  Cumaill  ceDaig         60 
"Ro  cuicann  Cumallna  n^lonn-  lé  nepcmó  lárh  pa  coitilann 

pDo  rnapbup  a  plóig  po  peclr  picpa  m  ómgen  caiclec 
t)o  pdió  Caipioll  ^an  ^lóp  ^ann-  bapepp  liom  nac  cce^iiiaó 
ann 

acc  5°^  !?  5aPaD  ]T  Conn-  ma  aóaig  pa  comlonn. 

ipl. 


XXIII. 

pieaDh  pop  puaip   Copbmac  6  pionn'  a  mbpui^hin  móip 
Síci  Cpuím 

can^accap  maice  ppep  ppdil-  le  plaic  Ceampa  pa  comódil 
C15  pig  aiban  ip  pí  5ré5'  ip  clann  pí£  Loclann  na  péD 

ap  cúaipc  50  Copmac  na  Dcpep-  pa  uaill  -|  po  dmep 
lollann  amm  pí§  5r®5  5ari  móitr  Copc  amm  pí£  Qlban  506 
póiD 

Conall  ip  Cuillionn  na  lon^*  ód  amm  clomne  píog  Loclann 
"Ro  cuip  pionn  plaic  §an  popmaD'  cecca  úaóa  50  Copmac 

po  ódil  na  copma  ^an  pealL-  Da  Ddil  ap  peapaib  Gipeann 
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TTlap  bo  cóbop  cac  gan  ceil^*  pan  bpuigm  íobapóumn  beipg 

po  puibebh  pi  5r^5  caP  cuinn-  ip  pi  Clban  ap  a  giialamn       5 
lp  clann  pig  Loclarm  5011  01V  50  pocma  ap  t>éip  in  pig  pom 
pep  pa  mó  bopppaó  ip  bpig*  Copmac  -mac  Qipcm  c-aipbpig 
Smóip  jií  Ulaó  pa  pluag-  ip  pi  TTIuman  ba  maié  prmaó 

|ií  Cpííacna  an  ai^nib  rhip'  cimceall  Copmaic  m  can  pm 
Suióip  pi  Laigean  in  dig*  pep  pial  50  meóaip  íomldin 

ba  mop  a  meboip  um  cuipnr  a  mboi  pa  mbpuigm  ccdob- 
guipm 
Ochcop  ip  occ  picic  béa^-  do  cennaip  ploig  ip  ní  bpé^ 

cimcioll  pig  Gipeann  na  ccpeclr  a  ppé^maip  a  comaigcech 
Suibip  oon  caop  oile  call-  aipbpi  emeac  pian  Gipeann 
ace  gep  mop  a  ceaipm  um  big-  peapp  pionn  ma  mboi  pa 

bpuióm  10 

Cuipcep    ap    gualamn    beip  pmiv   5°^   mac   THopna    mic 
"Neiiinainn 
1  meipi  a  cleipig  cam*  ap  an  cdob  clé  bom  acaip 
Opgap  ip  thapmaib  mac  t)umn-  in  uaippm  ap  mo  gualamn 
po  ppecab  ma  nbiaig pin*  apb-maice  ap  ppien  pa  mbpuióm 
a  ppopaó  line  lilopna  rhip-  5aPao  VP  Condn  50  n^oil 

50II  ip  a  aicme  uile*  t>o  lanii  óeip  pmn  Qlitiome 
"Ro  baccap  epioca  pile-  eiOip  pionn  1  in  ceme 

gan   aoinpep   bib  ^an   bpac   ppóil'  6  mac   Cuiiiaill  rhic 
Cpénmóip 
Gn  luce  ppepcail  boí  apeig*  a^  ppepcal  cdic  m  uaip  pm 
Caipioll  pionn  na  5(c)éimionn  n-apb*  Caomce  1  Odipe 

bonnbeap5  15 

"Ro  boi  "Rdigne  pep  50  gceill*  begmac  oile  cpionn  buóéin 

1  Cdoilci  pep  50  pac*  Oumn  05  ppepcal  na  n-apbplac 
5abaic  na  caéa  ^an  bpón-  meip^e  caiéepac  coiiimóp 

aOciamaiO  cu^ainn  apceclr  ^pua^ac  pomennba  pubac 
Q  cpmc  óaoínceabac  na  Idnir  ba  bmnehí  maiO  opgdm 

pé  5a  pemm  50  cpuéac  cam-  map  ndp  bubac  le  ap  mumcip 
Ro  cochcpac  na  ploig  Oa  nbeóm-  pe  pogap  caiómip  in  ceoil 

cuipéep  cacaoíp  óip  íep  pm*  pa  gpua^ac  m  oippiOi^h 
ÍDoí  11105  5aT1  oriian  na  óíaig-  ní  paca  a  corhmóp  píam 

ip  coipe  na  Idníi  ndp  la^*  na  mbeich  Oiol  peace  ^céab 

Opnlacc  20 
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Ro  páió  pinn  ba  gile  bpech*  pi  ap  cacap  náp  ceipcech 
íapp  haip^io  50  lúac  a  pip*  ploirm  búmn  t>o  coips  pan 
mbpuióm 
t)'iappai6  lain  mo  coipe  O'óp-  ap  Oegmac  Cumaill  na  plo£ 
1  oa  pecham  cia  ip  pepp-  pa  bponnaó  bpeapaib  Gipeann 
Ppe^paió  pm  Oe<5mac  TYluipne-  1  ni  bo  Opium  cnipme 

50  OCU5  lán  a  coipe  b'óp*  oon  appacc  píogóa  porfióp 
TCo  boí  O'dg  ip  Oana  ap  pinn*  ap  ccecc  Oon  cpempep  cap 
cuinn 
50  ccapla  Ian  lum^e  O'óp-  na  óúnaó  05  mac  Cpemmoip 
Goubaipc  pionn  pe  Cdoilcr  eip^  pé  hagaió  a  óíolca 

ÓU5  O'óp  na  hGpchpe  anoip*  a  lán  a  ccoipe  an  Spna5ai5       25 
Ro  páió  m  spuasac  pe  pmir  ni  pa^buim  plaic  op  Oo  cionn 

ni  peOann  a  beic  coip  no  abup*  pi  Oa  méo  aO  comopcup 
"Ro  piappaió  pionn  náp  gapb  slop*  Oo  guc  apO  glan  Oon 
pi  op  móp 
oO  puapuip  Oo  coil  anoip*  hamm  Oo  plomOeaó  óumn  mnip 
t)o  gebaip  Oeimm  mo  pgél*  a  pip  na  ccomlann  coiiiicpén 
ip   mé   pep    t)ocaip    mac  t)uib*    a    ccpiochaib   pocpa    a 
Sopchaib 
Q  pinn,  mac  bam  m  ^puasac*  po  can  m  ceól  lolbúaóac 

pep  ip  mó  ai^neó  ip  nepc*  ip  pepp  engnam  ip  Opdoiceacc 
Qnnpm  po  pdió  Conán  cam*  náp  pecam  cegmdil  enpip 

gin  50  n-áipme  pionn  anoip*  Oo  bepaó  ^eall  a  nOubpoip       30 
"Ni  cainic  O'imapbáió  piairr  a  ppogup  nó  a  n-eiOipcian 

nac  ppuigeó  a  cceglac  pinn*  pep  a  comlamn  a  néipmo 
"Ni  ppic  peap  mo  laniie  piam*  a  ppo^up  nó  a  n-eiOipcian 
ni  mó  gébup  anoip  ann*  nech  ód  peabup  pern  comlann 
gabaip  peps  Op^ap  an  dig-  óOclop  an  íomapbdió 

5up  ^eall  ^púa^ac  an  puilc  pinn*  bo  copg  cap  peapoib 
Gipeann 
Gip^ip  pep  cpoice  m  cplabpaió*  ap  ccloipOm  in  iomapOai§ 
5up    cpoic  plabpaó  aip^ic  ann-   nac   O'pionnOpume   no 
O'iapann 
annpm  bo  éipc  pionn  50  in  ngoil*  pe  glóp  coiccionn  cplab- 
paió 
^ijp    Oeap^   map    copcaip    a    cpuc*    lé  cdp    Opgaip  bon 

Sptja^ach  35 
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Ro  cochcpac  in  plóg  uile*  ap  noepsab  bpionn  aiiiiume 

ni  paibe  Idoc  comlainn  cpuaib-  nap  coipsuile  pe  hénuaip 
Ro  can  mac  Curhaill  50  ngoil*  pé  begmac  Oipín  eolaig 

a  Opgaip  516  maic  bo  pac-  na  beip  cdp  ap  m  gpúagac 
po  bic  na  peipge  po  gab-  mac  Cumaill  cpac  ap  Op^ap 

muna  ccoipge  cú  plaic  pdiV  cuicpip  ípin  íomapbáió 
Ro  pdió  in  5pua5ac  nap  ppóiV  a  rheic  Cumaill  mic  Cpéin- 
móip 

op  en  gat)  canac  a  pinn-  íoólaic  mé  plan  a  hGipmn 
Na  bi  a  n-orhon  col  cap  aipp-  a  gpuagaig  an  puilc  bapp- 
caipp 

pot)  pia-pa  íoólacaó  glan*  naim  a  epic  Oipip  5a°ibheal         40 
t)ia  mbeicc  pip  Gipionn  uile-  cugab  gup  an  énóume 

cuippec-pa  chu  uaca  plan-  50  hoipeap  Gipeann  Opdgbdl 
piop  gac  ni  Oap  cuipeab  ope  a  pinn  na  n-apm  ppaobapnocc 

maic  ba  noubpaó  pic  nip  ppleó'  a  meic  liluipne  na  móip- 
pleó 
Ro  cuipebh  ochcap  bamaic"  leippion  gpuagac  on  apoplaich 

lTlac  Lughac  íp  Cdoilci  cóip'  -|  Caipioll  6  Conbpóm 
Caol  Cpóóa  ba  hapo  a  bpíg*  cpi  meic  in  CeapOa  on  aipbpigh 

an  pep  oile  pa  o"aP5  gpinn-  an  c-Opgap  apO  mac  Cpoim- 
gmn 
G5  po  in  c-ochcap  00  cuip  pionn-  ni  cuala  bpeam  op  a  ccionn 

lé  móp-uiiilacc  ona  cig*  a  ccunfiiOecc  an  gpuagaig  45 

Ro  páió  gpuagac  in  glóip  rinp-  6  acu  ag  imcecc  a  Opgaip 

t>ia    nOecca   pa   Sopca    am    biaig-    poo    pia    compac   ip 
gaipbglíaió 
Luióim  pom  apmoib  50  neirir.pam  cloibirh  1  pam  pleigh 

01a  cclume  me  Oo  beic  hpoip*  50  pdga  mé  00c  íappaió 
CeiO  lTi  gpuagac  pa  pep  mop-  pa  coccap-pom  oap  móp-plóg 

uamn  a  loing  cap  pdilepoip*  a  gcúanmóp  óemne  hGoaip 
puapacap    an   poipionn   gan   clap-    gdoc  na   nOeghaio  Oo 
piop  gn  dp 

pe  peó  m  paice  pin  Odib*  ag  pagail  gdibci  ip  peepdm 
Jabpac  calaó  pa  Sopca*  ap  noegoil  boib  pe  Oógpa 

ba  po  cpom  a  ytfy  ón  muip-  an  c-occop  dlomn  íoniiium         50 
"Ro  piappaig  TTIac  Loga  1dm*  Caol  CpoOa  ba  bopb  a  §pdm 

cia  m  cip  ip  polup  Oaca*  abciú  ap  mac  an  apOplaca 
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Onbpm  pó  can  in  spua^ac*  pe  Caol  Cpóóa  caóbuabach 

ag  po  m  cSopca  cpen  cenn#  a  meic  loga  Tia  mbéimionb 
TTlab  cuicepo  cpiallaipuamn-  a  cpicGipeann  50  Tnópbuait)h 

íméig  ab  cíp  michig  linn-  -\  pd^mdoiccne  a  nOipmb 
Cegoió-pi  liompa  ap  ^át)  fiTiir  a  Tíiaióé  na  Idoc  Idingpmn 

buó  lib  aoibniop  na  Sopca-  50  himcecc  bap  póóógpa 
Cíagaib  50  ppap  apm  luing*  in  coccap  Idoc  bá  mop  muipn 

po  boi  m  ^ptjagac  pa  pep  mop*  05  a  péippion  50  porhóp        55 
Gbcib  caéaip  íppm  cíp-  ba  bpec  álamn  baó  a  cáoib 

ba  hiomóa  paoípceapbacc  glan-  ap  a  pleapoibjoía  pnabmab 
baccap  pa  cacaip  nap  crnr  celiac  íolbacach  aoibmO 

50  lannoib  lappac  neime-  50  mbeipcib  ppóil  píoOaióe 
go  mbpacoib  pipe^óa  ppóil*  50  mbanncpacc  pio^ba  pomóip 

I  miochc  pipio"  iep  pain-  ap  a  bpac  po  50c  piogam 
Jioó  mop  noun  a  paba  píaiir  óep  ip  chuaió  hpoip  íp  piap 

ni  cuala  dpup  map  pin-  nap  a  ccommaié  Oo  muincip 
Gip^ic  m  plúag  ba  caoiti  bac-  cu^-pac  urnla  bon  gpuagac 

po  pógaccap  é  50  Oil-  eiOip  ói^pep  ip  m^hin  60 

TTlap  pan^accap  m  pep  mop-  eiOip  banncpacc  -|  pló^h 

00  pao    506  aoinpep    50   ppap*   póig   50c   aoinpep   Oon 

Spnasac 
Innip  a  gpua^aig  an  dig-  lep  copnaOh  ^ac  lomapbdib 

cía  híaO  m  be^dn  buíóne-  Oo  pabuip  cum  na  bpuiórn 
G5  mac  Cumaill  ip  bep^  bpeac*  nac  CGU5  épa  nó  eiceac 

bib  m  c-ochcap  ip  maic  peibrrr  ip  pecc  ^caéa  na  gndc- 
pém 
"Ro  can  TTIac  Lu^hac  50  pac-  50  5aFca  pipin  n^pua^ach 

cabaip  a  piop  bum  a  pip-  cia  an  bun  ab  con  a  mumncip 
Q5  po  óáoib  amm  na  bpuibne-  ap  fi^at)  pmn  t)úm  ÍTIoóaipne 

ap  í  po  Caéaip  an  Óip-  a  mumncip  mic  mic  Úpémmóip  65 

Suióip  m  ^puagac  50  ngoil-  pa  pluag  uile  pa  mbpuibm 

ip  bo  ppepcoil  na  goipe-  mumnap  pmn  na  hGlmame 
t)a  céo  pe  ^aipgeab  ^an  locc*  bo  bt  05  ppeapcol na  lon^popc 

1  copn  50  mbeileips  b'óp-  05  50c  cpémpeap  pan  ccomól 
In  can  ba  líoniíiap  bo  gen-  an  cpomplúag  pdoilió  pleóach 

eipgip  pep  pa  bpuióm  bldió-  bogní  pé  cdc  íomapbdió 
"Ro  can  b'pocal  apb  annpm-  na  peparn  íppm  mbpuibm 

an  ppacabaip  a  plog  gpinn-  commaió  m  bíhn  po  1  n6ipmn 
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lp  bpiacop  óam  a  gpuasaig-  ap  mac  Cpiomcumn  apDuallaig 

^upab  pepp  pionn  úaip  Do  lá*  nó  pibpi  ^upm  mbuanbpac     70 
Jjach  a  ppcucim  a  nlnip  pdiV  51Ó  móp  leib  a  n-iomapbáió 

pepp  mipi  ind  iat>  uile*  ap  in  ^pua^ac  polc-buióe 
pepp  a  ppuil  do  ppól  urn  cig'  1  do  copnaib  coimcen^oil 

ip  Do  cúacoib  e^oip  óip*  nó  maicep  mic  mic  Úpénriióip 
Gip^ip  Caipioll  ba  ^eal  cnep*  pnip  bó  haic  leip  in  coimep 

po  glac  C0I5  50  pppáoc  neime-  50  nDá  cpaoipig  ccemncige 
Gipjip  TDac  Lugac  lan-mep'  1  cpí  meic  in  CepDa 

Caol  Cpooa  ba  calma  ^pinn*  1  Opgap  mac  Cpoimcmn 
thtichcpaip  Cdoilci  ba  glan  ^naoí'  pep  póglan  ba  cop^pac 
5aoi 

pep  póglan  ba  caom  um  pleió'  ba  calcaip  é  ba  hemig  75 

beipip  in  ^pua^ac  50  mbúaió*  ceim  cupao  50  calma  cpúaió 

a  ^cepcagoio  mic  mic  pinn*  Da  cop^  a  lacaip  corhlamn 
Ceim  na  ódil  ba  cpúaió  m  cemr  beipip  mac  t)dipe  amnpém 

ba  haDbap  cldoióce  cpoióe*  pogap  a  nopD  uplaige 
"Ro  boí  Cdoilce  íp  Caipioll  cam-  05  cpénlebpaopambpuiom 

ip  mac  Cpiomcamn  ba  ^apb  nepc-  05   50m  na  plog  an 
éinpeacc 
Cdol  cpooa  ba  hapD  a  gnaoi*  cpi  meic  m  CepDa  50  n-áoib 

peiDm  ba  cptjaióe  aOcuala  ann*  Da  ccpian  m  cploig  na 
ccomlann 
Cdo^a  Idoc  ba  cpén  m  cóip-  po  mapb  Caipioll  ó  Conbpóm 

copcaip  lé  clomn  in  CepDa*  cpi  cdoga  pep  piopcalma  80 

t)eicnearhop    cdoga   Idoc  bopb-  Do  cep  Caol  Cpoóa  pe  a 
C0I5 

05  pin  m  c-dipem  ndp  la^-  baccap  cpechcac  on  corhpac 
Q  lann  gapDa  Idn  Do  neirir  a  lairh  leapaip  m  gptfa^aig 

clannaió  í  ^up  óepg  a  cpoip*  a  ^cnepoib  na  Idoc  polaip 
t)aoi  ap  mac  Odipe  50  n^pam*  00050  cpecc  ón  íomapbdió 

po  copampec  búaóa  a  lann*  cnep  a  cupao  pa  comlann 
CéiD  clann  in  CepDa  ndp  cim*  mac  Cpoimcmn  1  Caipioll 

Caoílci  ípCdolCpóóa  m  dig- cimciollTTIicLugaclanbldic 
Co^aibpec  TTIac  Lu^hac  leo-  na  pip  ba  Dubac  ón  gleo 

cu^aDap  é  a  lums  cap  lep*  D'aimóeóm  in  cuipe  caoimpep     85 
puapaDap  ^Tjapacc  ip  ^dó-  05  ^lúapacc  anoip  cap  pal 

nt  pepcap  cpoóacc  na  ppep'  50  poic  Deóig  na  naimpep 
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ba  líonTÍiap  bpameóm  ^an  bpón-  óna  cce^mdil  pipm  plóg 

1  FairP5e  copcpa  ó  a  ppuiV  6  peip^  an  occaip  éccaig 
Cdn^abop  ^ép  becaip  óoib*  a  néipmn  b'aimóeom  in  cplóig 

ba  hoppóeipc  a  n-eaccpa  anoip*  50  ctjan  ceapc  bemne 
hGbaip 
Camic  Caoilci  50  hGllitioirr  ba  maic  leinn  5cm  a  anrhoin 

pmpgit)  m  peipeap  50  paé-  a  scoimibecc  TTIic  Lngach 
a  ppuapat>ap  o'ag  50  neirir  ap  nt>ol  a  néipirm  íobpaig 

at)  pet)  Caoilce  pm  uile*  t)a  pém  íp  bpionn  Glrhume  90 

5aipio  íep  pin  t>o  bí  pmn*  íp  Cáoilci  ap  ccecc  cugamn 

50  cceacc  TTlic  Lu^hac   na  ^clep-    pa   peipeap    Idoc  50 
ccoiTíiinep 
^e^uio  banncpacc  50  mbuile'  íp  dop  ó^baió  Glmume 

ascaoíneabTTIeicLushacluinn-iombaldoch  bubac  a^uinn 
blíaóam  pem  cuirhne  íp  pem  piopap-  cneóa  gáoini  ^aleigep 

a  ccionn  na  bliaóna  ba  plan-  t)0  pat)  in  pien  pa  lucgdip 
Smtfamip  Op^ap  in  pep  píaV  nac  ccu^  cpoig  6  copgap  píarh 

t)'iappaió  épeipi  pa  cíp  poip'  in  "mac  pin  Oipín  éuccaig 
púaip  mo  cebpa  íp  ceb  pmn*  pa  óol  poip  gép  boili^  Imn 

$ep  mop  a  plúag  nípu^leip'  accmaó  cpínonboip  caipeip     95 
Qititíi  ni  ccpí  nonbap  ba  5I1C  acpecpa  óuic  a  pacpaic 

50  acu  pa  éuippe  ba  n-éip-  ípam  eolac  ma  ppaipnéip 
Q  hdon  ap  cúp  mo  riiac  buóém-  a  óó  TTIac  Lu^hac  50  cceill 

Caoínce  1  t)dipe  -mac  pmn-  cecpap  míleó  ba  Idingpmn 
Rdigne  mac  pmn  apb  a  §al-  cpí  meic  m  Cepba  ceépop 

Caoílci  bd  monop  a  pié*  05  pm  nonbop  a  cleipig 
^iagait)  cpíep  begldoc  bom  cloinn*  lolac  ip  Oipín  ba  ^pmn 

a  ccoimibechc  Op^aip  cap  pal*  maic  a  ccopgap  pa  ccomódl 
Ceib  Condn  onn  mac  in  Leié*  ba  lonn  a  ccegmdil  a  ccleió 

pa  peipeap  mac  ba  cpen  cpep'  pa  calma  íab  pé  a  ccoim-   100 
mep 
Q5  pm  amdm  na  hocc  pip  óéag'  ba  lóp  a  mipe  pa  méb 

íp  pice  ^an  eapbaió  mn'  6oéaió  mac  pmn  íp  Caipill 
Céib  mac  bpeapail  nap  cpeic  glonn*  ba  cpen  peppom  pe  a 
ccómlann 

ip  Ó  t)uibne  pa  bonn  pole*  pmn  mac  t)ubdm  $an  donlochc 
tegdn  lúaimnech  gan  boil^e*  laoc  po  canaó  pippuigle 

Q  pacpaic  ba  cpen  a  nepc  in  cecpamhaó  Idoc  piceb 
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Ceit)  cpiep  oile  ba  ^apb  ^leóó-  bo  cloinn  "Rondm  napoiéeól 

t)omnall   mac   Cdoilci    in  plaic    apt»*    Colla  íp  Labpaió 
laimbeps 
Gdob  pé  pope  50  pocaip  peóil*  long  Op^-aip  ba  haibpeac 
cpéoip 

innci  cia^aib  poip  le  pen-  na  cpí  nonboip  ba  lamcpen  105, 

Ran^abap  Qlba  na  pló^*  in  poipionn  mep  ba  gapb  ^lóp 

b'iappaió  cíopa  1  cána*  ap  pon  peime  1  piécdna 
Ce^aib  pip  Qlban  50  pppáoc*  caéa  menmnaca  mópldoc 

bo  com  na  ccimab  ba  mep-  ba  hiomóa  biopma  beigpep 
^5    Ofo"01!1  Fa   ^egdn  plúaig*   lep    copnab   mop   ccegmail 
ccpláaió 

^ep  íomOa  cpíaé  na  a£aió-  cug  cac  bona  hGlbanchaib 
Ro  bpipebap  t)tm  "Rlonaó-  po  maiómiópec  Qlbanaig 

copcaip  pi  Qlban  na  ^cpecr  lé  hOpgap  peppóa  puileac 
Q5  pm  cac  Oún  TTlonaió  móip-  map  cuicpec  íolap  ploi£ 

meipci  anepepa  cedp^ tap  pom*  appuaip  bdpippm  íopgail  no 
pip  Qlban  ^ep  móp  a  nbail*  a  ccalmacc  pa  nepc^abdil 

po  cpeibpec  bOpgap  iep  pin-  le  meb  cop^oip  a  cloibirh 
"Noca  paibe  ap  calrham  cig-  a  nepc  glíaió  a  gepuap  cloióim 

caoípec  epi  nonbap  ap  pep-  nac  ccu^  ciopa  canabOp^ap 
"Romn  an  óip  pan  lonnmaip  pern-  a  cctíapupbal  oppa  buóém 

pó  50b  a  n^eill  le  a  lomn-  1  lé  cpéme  a  comlamn 
t)eic  lon^a  piceb  50  mbúaió*  C115  leip  a  hQlbam  acuaió 

cia^aic  a  Lonnamn  na  piog-  ba  móp  m  poipionn  eipiob 
baccap  lion   caca  ap  a  ccionn-    a  Lunnbam  na  n-oipeap 
ppionn 

a  mboí  pe  ^leóó  pa  cip  hpoip-  bo  boi  pa  bún  pé  a  nagaib    115 
bpipbep  Lunbain  na  mtjp  nbeap^-  leippm  ppoipmn  ba  móp 
peap5 

claoibcep  le  hOpgap  50  bian*  pip  Sa;can  uile  ap  én-pían 
Jeallcap  Sa^an  pé  a  linn-  b'Op^ap  ap  pon  a  comlamn 

beió  po  ciop  6  pm  amac*  51m  m  laiée  nbeigenach 
puaip  epioca  long  50  ppoipmn*  leip  cona  Ion  6  Lunnamn 

a  lion  ap  lionnmmp  na  ppeab-  cpí  picic  lon^pe  ^aip^eaó 
Ceib  a  ccenb  aipbip  pa  buan-  a  epic  Sa;can  na  mópplúag 

a  cctian  glan  "Reimiop  na  piog*  bon  ppam^c  ba  habban 
eipíoó 
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CiOTnaipgicPpan^caig  ^ombáió-  balán  coilleóbulnanbtíil 

ba  cepc  pi§  no  ppionnpa  poip*  nacap  cpuirmignan-ascuó   120 
l»an  pecc  lori^  5cm  péna-  bó  ^aca  blíaóna  pégóa 

mop  in  ciop  ón  lnnía  pmn*  po  boí  D'Op^ap  50  hGipmn 
X)o  cóoap  pa  Sopca  paoíp*  poipionn  CU5  coipppi  m  50c  cíp 

ooipe  ponnba  peprhac  ple^'  meipse  an^aip^ió  nip  b'  ippeal 
Ip  é  líon  po  bábop  anb*  nunnncip  Opgaip  na  n-óp-lann 

ceicpe  caca  lion  a  plúaig'  ba  maic  peim  -|  pó-uaill 
C15  pltíag  ón  Sopca  ba  gapb-  pip  ^paince  boppóa  a  nbealb 

occ   ^caca   béo.5   ba   móp    nepc-    óoib    05  in   cctian    pé 
bpaoíceacc 
"Ro  cuippec  cemnci  íp  caipp^e-  panloingiup  ap  m  ppaipp^e 

ip  céb  pnecca  lán  bo  neirir  bo  cpaochaó  neipc  m  cóblaig    125 
lp  hé  líon  cop  chain  anrlpln,  lé  plóg  na  Sopca  a  cleipig 

luce  ceicpe  I0T15  bamóp  nepc  pobdicheaóíeb  anaoínecc 
C151D  m  coblac  cap  lep*  ippm  cpacc  b'aimóeóm  na  ppep 

ba  móp  a  nepc  m  50c  cíp*  po  cuippec  cac  50  hainmín 
Cncpac  pip  Sopca  cac  bían*  bon  poipmn  pm  ba  cpén  cpiall 

po  óepgpac  Imnci  50  spob*  ó  cmncig  Ó0I5  íp  clo^ab 
C015  laice  be^  bopb  m  pían*  ^an  nec  bo  óol  poip  nó  píap 

achc   05  cuap^am    copp  íp  cenn*   ploi$  na  Sopca  pan 
poipenn 
Ppe^paip  m  5rua5Qc  ndp  rhín-  coiiipac  Op^aip  ítiic  Oippín 

glúaipip  Op^-ap  an  dga*  50  5rua5ac  na  ce^riiála  130 

Tie  hOp^ap  búaóac  na  nec*  íppeó  pó  can  m  Jpua^ac 

benpat)  bo  cenn  bioc  anoip-  cu^amn  51Ó  cenn  t>o  cpialluip 
"Ro  ppe^aip  Op^ap  50  ^pmn-  bo  copg  m  §Pua5ai5  ntíp  éím 

50  cenn  íp  50  bíp^ip  bían*  50  pepgac  ppicip  pípóían 
t)a  beim  ó  Op^ap  50  pac*  po  50c  aoínbéim  bon  jpuaft-aó 

56  t>o  búaileaó  níp  bepg  aip-  acc  cdopa  bep^a  cemeaó 
Gbubaipc  Caipill  náp  cinr  m  c-aicepc  bá  po-rhaic  pmn 

ben  pém  a  Op^aip  50  mblaió-  a  lann  aplaim  m  jpuagai^ 
"Ro  500  Op^ap  mep  ndp  cinv  m  c-aicepc  puaip  ó  Caipill 

bo  ben  a  apm  núaó  neime'  bon  jpua^ac  pmn  polcbuióe     135 
Obcúala  Op^ap  ndp  cim*  ^oca  a  ndiiiab  na  cimcill 

cep^aip  50  spob  cenn  an  pip-  bo  béim  cupaca  cloióim 
Cuicip  Spuagac  m  neipc  ítiip-  bo  compac  aoínpip  Opgaip 

pan  pep  mop  ba  ^pnamóa  bealb*  lena  Ó0I5  uaciriap  aggapb 
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Ro  boí  Op^ap  ppippm  cpoitr  a  nbiaig  cop^aip  in  compaic 

51110111  Ope^ain  ba  cpííaró  m   báil'    05  leOpab   cenn   od 
cpiíaó-ldnii 
Ro  íiiapb  Rdigne  oegrhac  pmn-  pí  na  Sopca  pa  n-óiplinn 

mac  íti  pig  ba  calina  501V  po  ^onab  00  lairh  Op^cnp 
pa  éoipppi  6  lairii  in  laoíc  luinn*  Oo  boí  in  cSopca  pluag- 
dlamn 

ap  bié  baoíne  a  cleipig  cam*  ó  íomapbáió  m  Jpua^aig        140 
puaip  pé  ap  eigin  annpm*  bpdigoe  1  ccéill  Od  rhuíncip 

pa^baiO  m  Sopca  ndp  la^*  po  éoipppi  ap  began  capao 
Cugpac  á\\  ap  a  pplaéaib*  po  gabpac  a  mópcaépoig 

claoí&ic  a  píoga  50  lúaé'  1  Oiéigio  a  rnóppluag 
Tffillcep  na  Ppan^caig  50  -mbúaib'  le  cupup  Op^aip  bachúaió 

Oo  cuabap  po  píoó  an  pip-  -\  po  cíop  a  cloióimh 
puaip  a  -mbpáigoi  pa  ccdna-  níp  b'í  an  obaip  eoána 

00  éinp  a  ccop^ap  uile*  Op^ap  peó  na  hiopgaile 
Ro^abpac  cpeippi  ap  ^ac  cíp*  coblac  Opgaip  ba  hainmín 

^up  m  mbpdó  bíaió  50  nboilgr  ap  mapbpacgan  oícunrme  145 
Cía^aio  apm  ppaingc  íeppm-  a  nbiaig  a  nbepnpacb'iopgail 

níp  panpac  §ép  cpuaió  an  bail*  ^opangabap  pan  Oppchnn 
C151O  Spáinmg  puaip  bpoib'  na  ccámcib  bpai;cin  corhpaic 

ba  hiomOa  cpíac  ba  maié  laiir  05  cennaó  pa  comóál 
Ro  puióigpec  cpó  caca*  nm  Op^ap  itiac  na  plaéa 

péolcap  pé  cpaoípig  bon  pip-  pp  01  litieip  5  c  páoépac  pipis 
Cugpac  copann  cpén  50  neirir  an  poipionn  íp  na  Spámmg 

ba  lionifiap  Imnce  na  ppuil'  Oía  paibe  millci  ón  íomguin 
Cáo^a  laoc  polccap  ní  pó*  00  éuic  lé  liOp^ap  pa  gleó 

cpíen  a  ccopcaip  lena  501V  50  lá  m  bpaéa  ní  cumain  150 

Cngaó  bó  na  lairii  50  cepc  moipciop  Spamnec  anempecc 

jeill  1  ciopcám  íeppoin*  íp  gan  bogpa  ma  agoió 
On  Spdinn  gupan  Glmamn  Thóip*  00  éapac  cíopa  Oía  plóg 

coblac  bpiogrhap  na  t>anba*  lomgiup  laiOip  IdncaVma 
Ce^paó  pan  Glmamne  50  spot>-  congdip  cupaó  cpé  popmab 

bía  ccoiméab  ap  beió  ap  bpón-  ba  haiépeac  leó  a  ccmól 
Ceib  Op^ap  m  cmlg  btjaóaig-  $ep  cuip  opna  bía  pluaghaib 

CU5  gleóó  bía  maiéib  50  mblaió-  pob  lén  caéa  t>a  cpiachaib 
Jltjaipit)  aimamnig  na  óáil*  50  ppeipg  1  50  popgpdm 

cac  1  pice  50  cenn^  boí  na  agoió  pa  coiiilant)  155 
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"Ro  cldióeó  a  plog  uile*  le  hOp^ap  na  huplaibe 

pi  m  Oa  Qlmom  50  n^oil*  pop  mapb  a  ccomlann  émpip 
Óp  m  t)á  Qlmamn  pa  peóiO-  pó  Odileó  óó  ^an  donmóib 

íp  ciop  ciíinci  ó  pm  amac*  1  comup  a  ccaépac 
Ni  paibe  ón  Glmamne  50  méicc  no  50  pdngaccap  m  Jpéig 

cíp  náp  éogpac  a  ccána-  íonnifmp  1  eOála 
Cía^oiO  pa  Jne^o"  ^ép  cían'  puapaccap  mnci  móp  pían 

baO  mopa  oecpa  na  ppep'  móp  a  n-eccpa  pé  a  n-aíperh 
Can  a  n-eccpa  a  Oipín  gpmn-  50  Oech  Ooc  mac  50  hGipmn 

íp  pómaié  bmnep  Oo  beóiV  1  íp  milip  a  penóip  160 

J5e  piíiblac  búan  pé  a  hdiperir  a  n-eccpa  mep  mopgdibéeaó 

ní  p^uipeab-pa  ói  510  eOlr  50  cup  cpice  ap  a  oeipeó 
CpumnigiO  Oiopma  5re5ac*  ba  líonitiap  íaO  ba  céOac 

ba   hiomóa   meipgi    nOachac-   ppól   Oeipcc   op  a   n-apO- 
machaib 
Cnipéep  meip^e  Opgaip  dm*  pe  cpaoípig  peólca  páopbldic 

ceit>   na   cptíaill   gaip^ió   50   nsoiV    peap    ba  puileccac 
íopgoil 
CeiO  Opgap  pa  ploig  50  mbloió*  a  ccomne  a  céile  íp  Spe^aig 

níp  coimpeac  a  cléipig  gpmn-  a  mbaí  coipppeac  ón  poipinn 
thobpaiciO  caéa  neiiiie-  Oía  pen-apmaib  cemncige 

baccap  na  Opon^a  ndp  ppann-  05  cúapgam  cenn  ip  cac- 

bapp  165 

"Ro  éuic  le  hOpgap  an  dig-  aipOpí  $r^a5  T?111  ce^mdil 

plúag  in  píog  6  pm  amac-  po  Oíéi^pec  m  coblac 
Secc  píoga  Oéag  na  5rei5e'  cu5  F°  cupc-cíop  ap  eigm 

pu^  búaio  ip  copgap  50  cpen-  an  cupoib  Op^ap  aipmgep 
Gp  ccmneaó  Ooib  ap  pí£  5P®5*  ^íagaiO  pan  lnnía  pop  pet> 

ba  hí  pm  m  cíp  plnagac-  cúipceac  alomn  íolbtjaóac 
G15  pí  na  hlnnía  na  ódiV  cpí  picic  cac  50  mópbdió 

pobaó  Oocaip  cíopp  a  pip*  Oo  cabaipc  appm  cíp  pm 
C15  Op^ap  pan  poipionn  lonn-  na  ccomne  1  na  ccomlann 

ba  poillpi  naiO  neóill  neime-  cemnceac  a  n-opO  uplaióe       170 
"Ní  piacc  pep  mnipce  p^él-  éep  no  chuaió  Oon  celiac  cpén 

nac  bíaó  Op^op  na  ccpep  mbopb'  OíaleOpab  lénacptíaió- 
Ó0I5 
"Ro  mapb  Op^op  ndp  ép  nec*  pí  na  hlnnía  pa  n-oiplec 

Sabaip  peps  ap  peó  na  pltiag-  Opjop  aiéepac  apmpúaó 
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"Ro  ódil  Op^ap  ba  ^lan  slop-  peóiO  na  caiman  pin  Oia  plóg 

cu^  cúapupcal  t>a  ^ac  nee*  bo  cuib  óip  na  nlnnióeac 
Cia^aib  pan  lpbeipn  móip'  ba  linmap  laibip  a  plóig 

pa  búan  pa  bpigrhap  a  nepc*  a  ccurhacca  a  n^emncligecc 
Cionóilic  plaiói  na  ppep*  t>o  cacu^hao  pé  a  plóigeaó 

O'Op^ap  po  coip^eó  ^ac  501V  ba  mana  cop^ap  cloióiiii         175 
£105010  po  céile  'p™?  ^nn*  an  poipmn  ípm  íppipn 

po  clap  po  apOoip  na  ppioo*  ptiann  a  n-apm  ap  a  n-éibeaó 
TTIapbcap  le  hOp^ap  an  dig*  Idoc  50c  copgop  bo  con^mail 

pi  na  hípbipne  p^él  móp*  íp  mile  Idoc  bia  mopplog 
Níop  ^ab  Op^ap  bipgip  bían-  §an  ciop  lpbipne  ap  aonpian 

puaip  a  ^cana  6  pm  amac*  'pbo  5a^>  cpeipi  a  cacpac 
t)a  cac  Oéa^  ba  bopb  na  pip*  baOop  pa  nGOaill  Idmmip 

05  copnam  a  ccipe  poip*  a  n-oipcill  Op^aip  apmglom 
TDap  00  cuip  a  ccip  po  a  pmacc  1  a  pi  a  n-airhneapc 

PU5  leip  cap  pdl  óp  ip  cuipn*  appm  6a0aill  maic  mop- 

^Liipni  180 

Le  C0I5  Op^aip  po  cpdoc  cpem-  mapbcappí  GOaillamnpém 

Oa  céab  mac  pig  menmnac  mop-  po  cuic  Oon  pém  pe  a 
cpomplóg 
Cia^aiO  50  he^nac  cap  muip-  m  poipionn  leibrheac  IdiOip 

niop    pgnippec  Oon   peim   ba   cenn*    50  epic  Idoc-iomóa 
Loclann 
Loclannoig  a  n^ap  Oon  cijan*  laocpaó  meap  cona  mapcpltjag 

ap  cionn  na  poipne  ba  maic*  pa  hiomóa  cuip  ip  apbplaic 
5©P  aibpec  óóib  gep  líonmap'  Oap  leó  pém  50  ccac-iop£ail 

pó  $ab  paipcin  bdip  ^ac  pep*  ap  egla  a  mbdip  ó  Op^op 
Saipbcpep   bon   poipmn   ba   lonn*    cu^pac  plóg   líonitiap 
Loclann 

ba  hé  pm  m  cioc  neirhe*  óp  íomóa  cdopa  cemncige  185 

ba  líonriiap  baíób  a^pspeoaig*  Oiep  pa^baó  pa  cpémóecaip 

ip  bpameóm  pubaig  a  pip*  6  laim  aicepaig  Opgaip 
Uo  cuic  pí  Loclann  ^ep  béo-  beigpep  poépac  ba  maic  méab 

pa  ód  mac  ba  cpeipi  501V  bo  lairh  aicepaig  Opgaip 
t)o  mapbaó  plaice  na  ccpeab*  ^ep  apO  uallac  a  n-ai^neó 

cpen  Loclann  6  pm  amac*  bup  paO  Op^ap  Oia  coblac 
bpipiO  cacoip  na  beipbe*  gép  cacopóa  a  coimeipge 

a  geill  a  ccpeipi  a  nepc  a  ^corhgap  cpialloiO  ímcecc 
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Cpuinnigic  óp  na  cacpac*  a  p eóit>  cona  mop-cecpa 

poba  cop^ap  pi£  nap  ppann-  a  ccupup  a  ccpic  Loclann       190 
X)o  ctiabop  ma  lon^aib-  luce  bpipOe  gac  cpljaocopgaip 

5luaipip  m  pep  ba  hapt)  gal*  50  búnaó  aipbpig  bpeacan 
pip  bpecan  na  nbdil  annpm*  cpeom  pa  Oecaip  a  n-iopgoil 

íp  ba  hiomóa  íop^al  ann*  geppac  lionmap  pa  comlann 
"Ro  cuic  le  neapcgoil  Op^aip-  pi  bpeacan  an  cptjaócop^aip 

Oeic  ceo   pe  ^aip^eó  nap   nun*    do  cuic  le    a  lairii  pOa 
moplomn 
"Níop  pá^oib  pé  in  cip  poip*  ace  05  cup  caca  íp  cop^aip 

nó    511P    cpdoc   le   neapc    a    lann-  pip    bpeacan   uile  a 
ccorhlann 
"Ro  cuip  cacpacoib  in  cipe*  cpe  lappacoib  ammine 

^an    mtjp    nap   loipe  íp   nap   cpec*    ^an   plóg  nap  coip^ 

a  cceglac  195 

baccap  pip  bpeacan  ^ep  cenn-  6  nepc  Opgaip  na  mbeimeann 

pop  pd^oib  m  pi  pa  plúai^-  po  óic  -\  biombuaió 
CpialloiO  m  poipionn  ba  gpinir  a  ^cpic  oipep-min  6ipmn 

po  ^abpac  popuip  íp  cpeóip*  a  noún  bappaig  mic  Úiiióip 
beipip  ceO  01a  paibe  annpm*  Ool  50  a  nOebdil  Oía  mumcip 

'p  cecc  cui^e  apip  cap  muip*  pa  mbeic  acaió  na  pocaip 
CiagoiO  na  ódil  50  a  loin^-  piana  mepa  mic  Cumaill 

ba  cenn  ba  caippceac  a  plóig-  clanna  caippceac  Cpenmoip 
Luióim  pam  begbpecip  óuic*  ge  caipnic  lacap  mo  cuipp 

50  CCU5  Opsap  nepc  50c  pumn-  leip  cona  o"copo"ap  cuguwn   200 
"Noca  paibe  Oo  clomn  pmn-  am  pe^muip  pern  a  Cdilgmn 

aoin  ppob  uaiple  na  pip*  nap  gab  cuapupcal  Opgaip 
Lion  m  cplói§  po  boi  05  Op^op*  ba  mop  búaió  1  cop^op 

a  ppegmuip  gillaO  ip  ban*  naoi  mile  láoc  ba  lan-mep 
Celiac  cacappóa  mo  meic  ^ep  lionmap  ^caca  ip  compaic 

pepp  é  pém  no  íaO  uile*  a  n-úaip  dga  ip  lopgoile 
ba  pemnpeap  a  ccup  50c  cpém*  pan  aimpip  a  ccappaiópém 

a  <5air<5e0  a  nepc  a  gnaoi*  ba  menmnac  cpep  an  cpen- 
laoic 
G5  pm  cupup  Opgaip  poip-  ip  cuib  Oo  cpuap  a  cloióim 

ap  cuic  le  a  laim  ip  lé  a  lomn*  50  16  m  bpaca  ni  labpoim  205 
5ac  cip  Oap  caipcil  pé  poip'  Oo  cpiochaib  uaiple  m  Domain 

cíop  Oia  e$la  ^an  íappoio*  cuige  tiaib  50c  don  bliaóom 
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CoibOip  Op^ap  mo  capa*  Oéip  éaipOil  ^ac  mópitiapa 

cíop  ap  50c  coi^eo  pé  a  linn-  pup  púaip  ap  ccecc  a  n6ipmn 
"Ní  bíaib  coióci  a  nOiaig  Op^aip*  Idoc  50  méiO  ^cpúaócop^aip 

nó  pan  aimpip  ma  poib*  pep  a  coiiilamn  a  ^cacoib 
Cpeit)  pepba  a  Oippin  50  n^oil-  a  pip  ba  bopb  a  n-iopgoil 

cue  haipe  do  "Rí  na  notjl*  Oéna  cpeiOeiii  gan  Tiiipun 
Cuiiia  mo  mumncipe  1  pmn*  po  óub  mo  cpoióe  a  Cdilginn 

6  Oo  cóió  m  Opeam  náp  la^-  mé  pepOa  ap  be^dn  capaO       210 
"Ni  maipionn  Op^ap  50  mbloió'  ^ep  mop  a  cop^op  píaOhaig 

nó  pionn   pi  na  pptan   ppuileac*   no  m   Copp  Copluac 
céaOgumeac 
"Ni  maip  Cdoilce  ba  gáoé  ciall*  peap  peap^ac  puileac  pippial 

nó  lilac  Lugac  an  glan  ^pinn*  láoc  pana  Oubaó  m'mncmn 
TTIeipi  Oéip  dip  na  peine-  a  mbpuó  cpaé  íp  lepitieipge 

^an   bponnaó   ^an   Oenam  cpeac*    ^an   ^áip  na  n-ollam 
buióec 
5an  ol  Oía  óénam  um  éig*  ^an  óp  oía  óáil  ap  clíapaib 

am  penóip  cpábaig  a  ccill-  gan  peióm  ^an  Oamhaib  a^omn 
Q  meic  pmn  nap  éap  Oume*  um  óp  nó  um  pmnOpume 

pot)  pia  ce£  neníie  nac  lag-  paO  cpoióe  ip  poO  óáonacc        215 
"Na  Oénpa  curha  a  pip*  a  meic  pmn  50  meO  cceglaig 

pagmaoíOne  50  píop  uile*  a  rneic  píog  na  hGlmume 
Olc  liom  a  pacpaic  na  mionn-  Oo  gní  cpábaó  50  nOícioll 

beié  béo  Oéip  Op^aip  anoip*  po  copam  ^ac  ap  canaip 
"Ní  peOoim  buó  óepOa  acc  bpón*  ó  Oo  éóOap  mic  Cpémmóip 

caipnic  mo  búaió  ip  mo  ópeac*  mo  nepc  mo  pluaig  mo 
celiac 
Tllo  bennaccpa  óuic  a  pip-  Oo  cionn  Oo  ceoil  m  paO  pm 

50  ppagop  6  "Rí  na  nOul-  Oo  lei^en  liom  na  pígoún 
50  ccáip  cpócaipe  gac  neé'  1  aicpige  cunímeach 

meabpeocup  ap  canab  Imn-  00  coiripaó  Oipín  mic  pmn        220 
Q  Cailgmn  lép  bmn  mo  glóp-  a  pip  Oía  pemmceap  paoípceól 

Oía  mbeié  mo  gaip^eaó  ap  bun*  Oo  becea  a  ccpeip  éalman 
t)éna  cpábaó  1  ciall-  móp  n^dibce  po  puilngip  píarh 

gac  ple^h  Oíap  éeilgip  uile*  a  logaó  ó  lilac  móp  TTluipe 
t>a  pepp  liom  opgdn  na  ppían-   íp  pogap  pealga  aip  gac 
plíab 

1  psal  Cdoilce  ba  bmn*  nó  neiti  ip  c'pdoilci  a  Cáilgmn 
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5ab  cpeiOem  a  Oipín  péil-  a  pip  ba  biocpa  um  cléip 

ip  oena  aicpige  nglom-  ap  pon  huplaige  a  gcachaib 
t)ía  -maipeó  TTIac  Lugac  lúaé'  -|  Caoilci  cloióeriipúaó 

ni  beibip  a^ae  a  5C1IV  ap  00  cegupc  a  Úáilgmn  225 

O  nac  maipionn  opianaib  pdil*  ace  ci5  amdm  50  mópgpdm 

a  Oipín  po  píap  gac  neac-  cpeit)  50  háobóa  t)ía  Oúileac 
Sipim  ap  apopig  nime-  puil  pan  caépaig  ain^lióe 

6  caipmc  mo  búaió  50  nenii-  5011  mo  óeapmao  pan  mop- 

pleió 

pieaó. 

G5  pin  Oinc  a  caipcin   Saiiiaiple-  "|  ni  peOuim  mopa  mó  Oo 
p^piobaó-  annaippi  ó  buaiópeaó  in  cpeca. 


XXIV. 

La  po  bdmop  ap  Sliab  Gpuinv  piana  pmn  ba  Ian  Oo  501I 

Oob  íomóa  Oeglaoc  ip  ctá*  ann  Oobaó  maié  lúó  ap  11*1015 
"Ni  paibe  láoc  01b  5-an  pgiec-  ap  in  pliab  1  Oa  com 

pgan  cupla  gaóop  ba  spmO-  a  ccimcioll  pmn  ba  hapO 
501I 
"Ro  ppeéaó  pmn  ap  50c  nglenn-  ba  cenn  ap  cceiOm  a  ccionn 
cnoc 

pmn  ^aca  Oeipi  ap  50c  ppdn-  ap  ccpeipi  pa  Ian  §an  locc 
t)úip5éep  linn  op  bappaib  benn-  píaóac  nan^lenn  ip  a  ecuipe 

ap  50c  cdob  ómn  ipm  leips*  ba  hiomóa  éilc  -j  bpuic 
t)a  liónmap  laoíc  1  com*  a§  éip^e  ap  m  moi§  50  lúac 

00  Oenom  peal^a  ap  gac  n^lmn-  po  eipi§  pionn  plaic  na 
celiac 
t>a  com  a  laim  ^aca  pip*  t>dp  eipig  annpm  Oon  pern 

05am  pern  aca  a  piop-  gé  acu  amub  gan  ceill 
Goép  gan  OepmaO  gan  on-  cuio  o'anmannaib  con  n a  pin a£ 

nip  lei^eó  cú  ann  oía  heill*  ndp  b'aicnióOam  pern  a  bua& 
t)o  leig  Ó  baoip^ne  bpan  Oian-  -]  Sgeólang  ba  cian  pic 

Leigip  Oipm  t>Tíaóac  mop-  Oblac  65  Oia  nOeip  pm 
Oo  connaipe  mac  bpepail  paip-  com  m  pig  05  Ool  pé  cenn 

pup  leig  a  6i  com  ba  sapg-  Ucc  QpO  1  in  pepb  peng 
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"Ro  leis  Op^ayi  mep  ndp  éinv  lilac  in  Cpuim  Oía  plabpaó 
6ip 

leigip  Caol  Cpóóa  50  cclfr  Leim  ap  lúé  in  cú  cpóin  10 

t)o  leig  ^apoió  na  n-apm  n^lan-  pepdn  íp  po£ap  ip  TTIaoin 

t>o  leig  Ó  t)uibne  50  Oep*  éachcac  na  gclep  1  t)aoil 
Lei^ip  TTIac  Smóil  50  n^oil  ngpinn-  Gippcip  1  "Rmn  an  di£ 

po  leig  Ó  Conbpóm  50  ^cpuc*  Coppoub  na  nOiai^  1  lTldig 
t)o  lei^  Condn  na  n^mom  n^poO*  Ric  "Roo  1  Rié  pe  hapo 

lei^ip  pdoldn  capa  con-  Cappa^dn  1  5°c  t)epg 
t)o  léi^  mac  Coome  lappm*  Capluaé  cam  ip  puélarh  ^éap 

Oo  léig  mac  TTIópna  ba  gpinn*  Qpann  1  GpO  na  pe^h 
T)o  leig  pepbomon  mac  pmn-  Ciapcuill  Oo  cmn  ap  50c  com 

Oo  lei^  TTIac  "Reice  50  pirn-  S^aó  Úp  -\  hút  na  Lon  15 

t)o  léig  Caoílci  énpúaé  50  mbtjaió'  "|  Cmllpgeac  ba  cpúaió 
cpeap 

00  lei 5  t)ch§pe  pep  na  nOuan-  Smeac  Súam  -j  hut  Oep 
t)o  leig  Caipioll  m  Idoc  mop-  Jwllionn  -|  J^aipe  ip  5a^ 

Oo  lei£  mac  t)ubdm  pep  píal'  ma  óíaig  TCian  1  5aP 
Lei^ip  t)dipe  Oeap^  mac  pmn-  GpO  na  Seal^a  1  Lomn  cpuaib 

Oo  leig  TDac  Lugac  ba  mep'  Cuipéech  ^eal  -\  Lép-búaió 
Lei^ip  Goó  be^  ba  pep  ppap*  TTlapbaó  na  ccac  1  Cdom 

Oo  leig  Condn  mac  m  Leié*  Lei^ean  Oa  héill  -|  Ldom 
Lei^éeap  S^amnep  -]  S^P  ^apb-  Oa  com  lolaip  aipO  mic 
Smóil 

Opgap  mac  Cpoimgmn  nap  óoipb*  Oo  leig  Soipb  -|  "Nóm         20 
t)o  lei^  Pep^up  pile  glan*  ^an  OeapmaO  S^íeiii  1  paoíó 

Colla  mac  Caoilci  pep  pial*  Oo  léig  pé  TCían  1  Laoíó 
t)o  lei^  t)dipe  mac  "Ronai[n]-  (Dibeap^  ip  t)obpdn  pa  Oían 

Oo  léi^eó  uairiíi  ^an  cdipe*  mopconaipc  dille  na  ppían 
t)o  léi^pec  clann  m  CeapOa*  a  cconaipc  pealga  ^an  bpón 

Cop  1  t)ep5  ip  t)pióleann-    Coppbenn  ip  TCió  Ceann   ip 
Cpeóip 
t)o  lei5  Cnú  t)eipeóil  ceólac*  GmOeóm  ip  Golac  pa  peim 

Úac  na  pealg  ndp  bes  Idmois*  Oo  leig  SgpeaO  Jdbaió  ip 
"Néim 
Cpiorhcann  na  mbéimeann  ip  Conn*  Oa  mac  bói  05  5°^  aT1 
dig 

00  leigpec  t)ocap  ip  t)opp*  Oo  lei^peac  Cpom  1  5^]P  2S> 
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t)o  lei5  celiac  na  placa*  50  heólac  ^an  caca  a  ccom 

na  nDeshaió  t>o  bpi£  na  realtor  baccap  na  lepga  Ian 
D'puil 

lionmap  com  05  pic  ap  piab-  nap  ccimcioll  pa  pliab  baoep 
baccap  na  caca  ap  a  lop<5#  t)ía  ppeciom  ba  bopb  accpep 

t)a  hiomDa  ^uc  píaóa  íp  cuipc-  ap  m  pliab  Dap  cuic  t>on  cpeil^ 

0  cop^ap  Idoc  1  con*  ba  hiomóa  puil  ap  in  leip$ 

"Niop  b'dióble  lem  ^dip  caca*  gep  móp  ^cac  a  pab[ap]  piam 

ap  nDol  Don  conaipc  po  cdmcib-  no  ^dipci  con  -|  píaó 
"Ní  Dechaió  píaó  poip  nó  píap-  no  cope  pa  plíab  Día  paib  beó 

Diob  pm  uile  nacap  mapb*  on  conaipc  maic  ba  gapb  ^leó     30 
"Ro  mapbpam  pice  céaD  píaó-  pa  pliab  1  Deic  ^céaD  cope 
ap  econaipe  ap  meD  a  ppeap^-  Do  pd^baccap  Deaps  50c 
5opc 
"Niop  hdipmeab  eillci  no  bpuic*  maiD  miollca  Diep  cmc  pa 
léipg 
5m  gup  hdipnieaó  íeD  05  pionn-  mop  Dap  liom  in  cuiD 
Dap  péilg 
Goin  pealg  ip  mó  Dap  mapbaó-  a  gcpich  Óanba  m  50c  cpd 

1  ip  pepp  bai  pern  linn*  an  cpealg  Do  pmne  pmn  m  Id 
"Romnceap   in   cpeil^  pé   JJoll  mep-  niop  pagaib  pep  Diob 

^an  Diol 
nip  DeapmaD  Dume  Don  pém-  ace  é  pém  ip  meipi  oiob 
X)o  canup  pe  5°^  nap  cinr  ip  pob  aicpeac  linn  a  ^á'ó 

an  pala  pa  Deapa  a  Juill-  mo  óeapmaD  pan  pomn  cap  ede     35 
"Niop  cubaió  pe  nee  pa  ppém*  m'imóeapgaó-pa  pém  cap  ede 
ip  cpúa^  nac  ppuilim  aD  gap*  no  50  ppionnamn  neapc 
Do  l&iii 
t)ia  ppe^pa  ^lacuimpi  colcc  cagpa  bopb  ó  Do  boi  05  5°^ 

in  Idoc  ba  mó  ciall  ip  call*  Do  cúaóup  na  ódil  50  lonn 
"Ro  cogaib  pionn  TDac  m  Lum*  Da  pleig  50  neim  ip  p^iac  di§ 

C15  50  clipci  cpepan  plúag*  gup  gab  me  50  luac  ap  laim 
Coip^ceap  le  pionn   50  luac  m'peapg-  pDo  gab  mo  cuiD 
pealg  aip  pém 
mop  larhup  pola  no  píoc*  Do  cop  eiccip  óíp  a  ppém 
"Niop  pdgoib  pionn  cpen  in  cpiac-  macTTiopna  pial  na  pgiec 
nDeaps 
gup  pioóaig  eDpom  ip  50IV  ^ep  móp  ap  nglonn  ip  ap  peapg     40 
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t)o  pónpac  cemnci  5011  locc*  50  cirmci  ap  50c  crioc  bon 
cpli  ab 
a  ccimcill  pmn  ba  caom  copp*  b'puluccab  cope  1  píaó 
TTlap  bo  caicemap  aip  peal^*  na  caca  ba  beap^  pnúaó 
po  ópiallpac  be£píena  pinrv  óéa    Slíab  Cpmm   50  Loc 
Cuan 
púapamap  péipc  ap  m  loc'  níp  pocap  óuinn  a  beié  ann 

a5a  pegoin  óúirm  ndp  ccocc-  ba  mo  na  50c  cnoc  a  cenn 
Q  ctjapup^báil  pé  a  molaó*  50  mbíaó  na  ^lorhap  506  bún 
bo  éuillpeó  ^ép  ítióp  a  pppaoc-  ceO  láoc  a  la^  a  óá  púl 
t)amona  50c  cpcmn  a  ccoill"  a  piacla  ap  cemncig  ft-on^-pam 

pa  mó  na  comla  caiépeac-  clúapa  na  naicpeac  nap  nOáil     45 
Sía  na  ochcap  ^an  eapbaió-  a  hepboll  pepmac  pé  a  bpuim 

bobaó  peiriie  a  cuiO  chaoíle*  no  boipe  bilionn  a  ccoill 
TTlap  Oo  connaipc  uaice  an  plua^-  Oo  íapp  ip  ba  móp  a  ppdoc 

bíaó  ap  mac  TTluipne  gan  on*  nó  compac  con  ■]  Idoc 
Ní  Oo  píapOaib  Gipionn  cú*  a  cpú  nac  maic  clú  nó  ciall 
mmp  buínn   cioó  pa  ccdn^uip*  abubaipc  pionn  peapóa 
píal 
Cana^pa  anoip  ón  §péio"  G1TI  péim  50  pana^  Loc  Cuan 
b'iappoió  compaic  ap  m  ppém*  am  peim  pOo  gabáil  nipc 
a  plúag 
Cuipim  poplann  ap  gac  cúaic*  Oo  éuiceabap  plúai^  pem 
gleóó 
uaib  muna  ppagop  mo  óíol/  0501b  m  pui^iob  piol  beó  50 

Cabpoió  óam  compac  50  lúaó-  51O  móp  pluag  acaoí  a  pinn 
50  pecomn  opoib  50  becc-  mo  neapc  íap  ccecc  Oam  cap 
cumn 
Gp  5páó  hemig  innip  bum*  51Ó  móp  Oo  púil  íp  Oo  spam 

Oeirinn  haéop  1  hainm*  pul  caiépiom  ap  n-aipm  aO  ódil 
Qppacc  ciíiíici  acd  pajpeig'  canpaO^an  bpeig  a  amm  ^ndé 

Cpom  na  Caipp^i  ba  hapb  blaó'  ap  paipp^e  cpoip  acd 
PeipO  ip  maié  501I  olc  a  ^naoí*  ba  hí  pm  a  mnaoí  gan  clacc 

ip  cepc  caóaip  poip  ndp  bpip*  íp  pug  meipi  óó  map  mac 
Ro  pagbup  coipppi  ap  gac  pplaic*  QpO  na  Caéa  50  beninn 
m'ainm 
a  pmn  ip  maió  cap$  íp  búaió*  ni  cap  linn  Oo  pluaig  nó 

haipm  55 
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a^  po  in  p^él  bo  íappuip  opanv  a  pip  íp  maic  C0I5  ip  ^lac 

cabaip  bam  íopgoil  50  bian-  5a  lion  map  c'pian  ip  bo  neapc 
t>o  pdió  pionn  gép  cptfaió  in  ceirrr  pipm  ppém  bol  ma  cpoib 

t>a  cops  bo  cóbop  na  plúai^-  ip  púapabap  uaice  bpoit> 
Came  in  péipc  pon  ccacoip*  móp  bíap  maicib  t>o  cuic  lé 

ba  map  ap  note  le  a  cop^op-  nip  cualoingpinn  copnam  lé 
Ceil^cep  plega  50  cuiiimeac'  ap  m  peipb  50  cuillmec  bopb 

ao  cpoic  opamn  50  gemnclióe-  a  ceca  cemncije  C0I5 
"Ro  bamoip  uaice  coipppeacr  pmne  nip  cuimpeac  a  ciall 

do  ploigeó  gep  lóp  o'éi^en*  Idoc  pa  eibeaó  ap  aoínpían         60 
t)o  pluig  pi  pionn  nambéimionn-  511P  leigpecpian  Cipeann 
5dip 

po  bamaip  cpeimpi  ^an  cabaip*  pa  peipc  ap  ecabaipe  ap 
n-áip 
t)opnp  ap  50c  cdop  t>a  copp-  00  pmne  pionn  nap  b'olcpéim 

511P  leig  amac  gan  puipec*  50c  nech  bap  plui^eó  oon  pern 
pionn  on  compac  00  pmne*  00  póip  pé  uile  an  pluag 

5up  puaplaic  le  cpén  Idifia*  pmn  le  pen  dga  ip  búaó 
t)o  compaic  ip  pionn  le  a  céilr  móp  m  cpéini  óol  Oa  copg 

Oia  comlann  cpííaió  nip  pan-  gup  p$ap  ahanam  péa  copp 
Qp  cuic  00  píapcaib  lé  pionn-  ni  cuipceap  a  pmm  50  bpdc 

a  Oepna  b'dg  ip  b'échcoib-  a  n-aipeiti  ní  péboib  ede  65 

t)o  mapb  péipc  Loca  hGachacr  1  aicec  5^irme  Smóil 

ip  llpiapc  loca  Cmlleann-  00  mapb  mac  Cumaill  an  óip 
"Ro  mapb  peipc  bmne  hGboip-  a  copg  mi^  péoaó  a  ccac 

ptiac  ip  peipc  §^irme  t)opca*  bo  copcaip  pm  leipm  pplaic 
t)o  cuic  peipc  éipne  ^eap  50pm-  1  piapc  bopb  Loca  "Riac 

po   riiapb    geap    cpen    m   cpoibe*   péipc  ip  cac  neniie  a 
nQc  Cliac 
t)o  mapb  pé  púac  Loca  Lém*  mop  m  peibm  bol  ba  claoi 

po  mapb  pé  ptíac  a  nt)pmm  Clíab'  púac  ~\  péipc  ap  Loc 
Rig 
Ro  mapb  pionn  ba  mop  cpoióe-  púac  5^1T1Tie  ~Ri$e  na  j\6X) 

gan   peipc  ó  neapc  a  beimionn-   a  n^lenncaib  éipeann 

nap  CÓ5  7o 

púac  ip  peipc  glm^e  hGpma-  bo  mapb  pionn  ^ep  calma 
tab 

gup  óibip  pionn  in  paca-  -50c  péipc  po  nbechaib  a  cpiall 
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t)o  mapb   peipc   Loca   Sdilionn*   eu^-  bpac  Dílionn   ap   ap 
pluas 
1  t>a  peipc  Loca  peabail*  t>o  imbip  oipnn  Oeabaió  cpúaó 
peipc  ap  Sionnumn  ba  polup-  po  coips  pi  conup  na  ppep 
pOo    claoi    caibbpi   in  Domhain-   peipc  Loca  Romuip  na 
ccpeap 
"Ro  liiapb  ba  móp  in  culdg*  puac  Sléibe  Colldm  §ép  bopb 

ip  Oa  peipc  §^ir»ne  hlnne*  Oo  cuiceDap  pm  lé  a  Ó0I5 
t)o  mapb  peipc  Loca  Tneilse*  lop  a  cpeini  Oo  lairii  pmn 

ip  ílpíapc  Loca  Cepa*  leip  ip  appfrcc  a  n-ac  Cpuim 
t)o  boi  peipc  ap  Loc  lllep^a*    ba  mop   cpepa  ap  peapoib 
páil 
Oo  mapb  hi  le  a  60I5  mbúaóa*  ^ep  bopb  in  c-ualac  Oia 
láim 
Qp  Loc  Láogaipe  50  cmncr  peipc  Oo  nioó  cemnci  Oo  bi 
a  n-ic  a  ppuaip  Oa  pogloib*  Oo  óícenn  lé  a  apmoib  hi 
púac  t)ubaip  §ép  lóp  cemne*  7  amoiO  Sleib  m  Cldip 

po  mapb  pionn  le  lilac  m  Loin*  ^ep  ^apb  a  n^oil  ip  a 
n^pdin 
puac  Loca  Lupgan  pa  Dían-  le  pionn  na  ppian  Oo  cuic  pi 
ni  hmnipceap  50  bpac  mbuan*  gac  ap  cuip  t>ap  pluag  Oo 
óíc 
"Ro  cuic  peipc  ap  banna  rnbmn-  le  laim  pmn  na  ccomlann 
5-cpúaió 
ba  hiomoa  ap  noíc  ona  ccpep*  ^up  mapbaó  í  a  n6p  Ruaio 

7c. 


XXV. 

t)o  bdóupa  úaip-  pa  pole  buióe  cap 

ip  nac  ppuil  cpem  cenn-  ace  pionnpaó  o"ePr  7fiaV 
"Robaó  luinne  lem-  pole  ap  bac  m  piaic 

Oo  coigecc  cpem  cenn*  no  pmnpab  ^e]\]\  liac 
Suip^e  ni  Dluig  óaiir  óip  ní  mealloim  mná 

mpolc  anocc  ip  liac-  ni  bia  map  Oo  bd. 

t)o  bdóupa. 
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XXVI. 

fflaips  íp  mumnceap  Oo  cleipcib*  maipg  nac  gclumceap  ap 
cpúaió-cpeich 
maip5  puipigéeap  pé  cpíne'  t>eipeó  Oíne  50  buaiénio 
ÍTIaips  mac  pí£  bíop  50  Tíieca-  pnac  ^cuip  a  egla  ap  óume 
-maips    épei^iop    a    5a   pennac*    ap    cpopbán    mbennac 
mbuióe 
llle  Oipín  mac  na  placa'  ní  cuipenn  caó  ap  caipt>e 
mop  láoc  a  laóaip  beabóa*  ba  ccugup  paéa  maipse. 

TTIaip^. 


XXVII. 

Cpúag  pm  a  Cáoilce  a  capa*  ónap  éana  lucc  loin^pi 
pirm  do  p^apaó  pé  céile-  béip  na  péme  íp  cúip  coipppi 

Cuicim  poip  a  ccaó  5Qbpa-  maié  capla  Do  lflac  Lu^hac 
pol  00  bíaó  an  G-05  échcac*  a^amn  50  Dépac  Dubac 

Gcc  meipi  péin  um  penóip-  50  Deipeóil  Deip  ^aca  caéa 

do  cúaoap  clanna  baoípccne*  cpúa^  pm  a  Caoilci  a  capa. 

Cpuag. 


XXVIII. 

Cpíap  láoc  00  cúaómop  do  peilg'  ap  m  leipg  po  Sléibi  Cua 

00  oúip^eaó  a^omn  oam  Donn-  a  t>oipe  "Oonn  níamóanúa 
Q  aiccm  ní  paca  me*  ap  m  pppáoc  po  Sléibe  Cúa 

a  méiD  íp  íomao  a  benn*  Dam  pen^  05  ice  m  peóip  núa 
"Ro  léi^iomap  ap  ccom  pipp'  cegmaic  05  lomgom  a  cneip 

7  níp  popoaó  m  píaó*  50  páimc  Slíab  mon^ac  TTleip 
Tíleippi  ann  íp  Oipm  apo*  íp  Caoilci  ann  ba  maió  ptám 

noca  a  paibe  ann  Don  péin-  ap  ccommaié-ne  pém  Oo  cpiúp. 

Cpiap. 
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XXIX. 

t)íp5ió  bap  pleaga  peal^a*  lé  a  nj5onmaoip  peapba  pipe 

map  t)0  bdmap  pe  ^aip^eaó*  ní  óénmaoíp  aipceap  aoíne 
Seólaió  bap  mbolcca  coppa-  50  boppaib  loma  Loclann 
lé  bap   gcpaoipeacoib  50  nbaingne-  po  50-npam  Kdigni 
popcmall 
Ip  mé  Oiptn  ^em  dppaift-  t>o  aippcip  mé  mud  miolla 
léici  ip  soipe  bon  buirme*    cpuime  ip  ^oipe  bon  bipge. 

thp^ib. 


XXX. 

^opca  óille  Cpíonloóa-  úb  ní  £éboim  a  pulang 

beipeó  clomne  in  pígplaca-  púapamap  beéa  cuman^ 
Opgap  mo  rhac  cupaca*  bía  a  nbéncaoí  búana  molca 

bía  maipeb  bon  bulaó  po-  ní  léi^peó  mé  bo  gopca 
THo  mallacc  ap  ba  óléipcib*  a  pacpaic  7  logh-pa 

bia  mbeió  Opgap  agampa*  m  léigpeó  mé  bo  gopca 
Ip  me  Oipín  sptiaócopcpa-  mac  pinn  50  n-ai^neó  pocla 

bo  bdbcp  um  cuapupbol*  pice  céb  nac  ppuaip  ^opca. 

^opca. 


XXXI. 

Q  muició  peolam  pa  plíab-  acú"  gan  biaó  ceópa  cpdc 

glúaip  pomam  50  J^enn  t>a  §ea^c'  caiP  a  ™1C  T  5^ac  mo 
Idrh 
Gcd  bon  ctíop  cúaió  bon  glenn*  bía  mbepcae  ann  pirm  ap  don 
bdp  comamm  in  Cdoppéann  Cap*  m  cpann  pamaié  blap 
a  édop 
t)a  mbeóea  nóitiaióe  ^an  bíaó'  abeipim  pioc  ní  ciall  bdoé 
bo  pioppeó  híoca  ip  bo  cape-  map  bo  cípe  tyat  na  ccdop 
Pice  ceb  óumn  apm  peil^*  ap  in  leip^  pé  cdob  m  cnuic 
ni  pucpam  b'piabhac  50  pinn*  ace  cdopa  in  cpomn  ip  t>á 
rhuic. 

Q  muició. 
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XXXII. 

5udi  ^aóoip  a  gCnoc  na  Ríoj5*  lonmom  liom  in  píoó  po 
ppuil 
ba  memice  lemn  pulacc  pian-  eiOip  m  pliab  a^up  muip 
Gnnpo  bdccap  celiac  pinrr  ^appoió  lep  binn  goca  ceO 
lonmom  liompa  in  bmóen  mep-  Oo  céigeó  ap  pecc  mop 
5cét> 
t)ap  lemn  ba  pocpaió  a  pealg*  mop  noam  nOeapg  Oo  cuic 
le  a  n-dg 
íomóa  ctí  Oac-ballac  Oian-  pa  pliab  05  cecc  ma  nOdl 
bpan  1  Sgeólan^  50  p^eim*  a  com  pern  a  laim  m  piog 
ba  hionmoin  le  pionn  na  coin*  pa  a  maic  a  ngoil  íp  a 
ngniom 
Cnú  Óeipeóil  a  n-ucc  m  pio£'  Oe&mac  Loga  pa  cdom  cnuc 
pó  bdi  agpemm  cpuici  opionn*  m  peap  pionn  Ooba6  mop 

5ué  5 

^ac  caoíppeac  nónmaip  Oon  pern*  Oo  cigeao  pern  cum  m  pig 

00  commopaO  na  pealg  mop-  Oo  níoó  m  plóg  pa  Ópuim 
Caom 
Cdoga  Oam  50  n-iomaO  mbenn*  Oo  éuicpec  lem  péin  a  pi 

ap  don  íp  cdoga  cope*  ace  5a  acaim  anocc  gan  ni 
Lon^popc  05  clomn  Rondm  puaio*  ap  m  cdob  po  ehuaió 
Oon  glenn 
ba  pocpoió  05  pulacc  pian-  Oo  5-níoó  an  pian  a  mbonoib 
beann 
Clanna  TTlopna  pa  buióen  mep*  50  n-iomaO  pep  Oon  cdoib 
cep 
mime  Oo  cuipOíp  gleó  cpúaió'  ip  Oo  óicoíp  pa  buaió  ap 
T)o  cúala  5UÓ  gaóoip  óeipg*  ap  m  leipg  laim  pip  in  ppuc 

Oo  66501b  conna  mo  cinn*  paíó  in  gaooip  ip  binn  guó  v  10 

Ip  mé  Oipin  mac  in  pio§*  ip  paOa  6  Oo  cpion  mo  cpuc 
Je  aca  mo  cpoiói  ceinn*  noca  linn  nac  binn  in  guc. 

5uc. 
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XXXIII. 

CoOail  began  begdn  beg*  uaip  ni  hegail  Duic  a  beg 

a  gille  bia  ccapbup  peipc*  a  riiic  Í  t)uibne  a  thapmaib 
Cobail-pi  punn  50  pdinr  a  Í  t)uibne  a  t)iapniaib  din 

bo  ben-pa  c'popaipe  6e-  a  rheic  í  óealbóa  t)uibne 
Cobail  begdn  beanno6c  pope*  op  uipge  cobpdin  cpengopc 

a  tiandm  uachcoip  loca*  do  bpú  cípe  cpénppoca 
"Rob  ionann  íp  coólaó  chep*  tíebibuig  na  n-aipb-éigep 

Oa    ccug   ingen   TTIopamn    btfain*    cap   cenn   Conoiil  on 
Cpaobptiaib 
Rob  ionann  íp  coólab  chtjaio-   pmnchaió  pincdoirii  Gappa 
Ruaio 

Oa  ccug  Sldme  péga  pmn*  cap  cenn  £ailbe  coOac-cmn  5 

Rob  ionann  íp  coólao  cíap*  Gme  mgine  Julian 

peóc  bo  luió  ceim  po  cpilip*  la  t)ubcac  6  t)oipmip 
Rob  ionann  íp  coólaó  coip*  Óegaó  bdna  óiumapaig 

Oa  Ccuc  Coincenn  mgean   ómn-  caip   cenn   t)ecill  bém 
t)uibpinn 
Q  cpó  goile  íepcaip  $P^5*  anana  50  c'popcoimeab 

moigpió  mo  cpoióeipi   aóc   puaill-   monab   paicceap  pé 
henúaip 
Op  pgapaó  ap  nbíp  male*  íp  pgapao  lemb  donbaile 

íppgapaó  cuipp  pe  Tianmam*  a  laoic  Locapionn-Capmam 
Leigpióeap  Caomce  ap  bo  lopg*  pic  Caoilci  ni  ba  hanopb 

nac  ab  cdip  bdp  na  bpocuó*  noc  ab  léig  a  piopcoólaó  10 

"Ni  cobail  in  baiii  po  poip*  ni  pgmpionn  bo  Mippebhaig 

cia  beic  iiTii  boipib  na  Ion*  ni  puil  na  Tneanmuin  coblaó 
"Ni  cobail  m  eilic  ThdoV  ag  buippeóaig  po  bpecldoc 

bo  gni  pic  cap  bappaib  cop*  ní  óén  na  habbaió  cobal 
Ni  coOail  in  caoince  bpap*  op  bappaib  na  ccpano  ccaoriicap 

íp  glópac  acacop  ann#  gibbe  an  pmólac  ni  coólann 
Ni  cobail  in  lac  Idn*  maic  a  lacop  pe  beg-pnam 

ni  óém  púan  no  pdiriie  ann*  ma  habbaió  ni  coólann 
Gnocc  ni  cobail  m  gepg*  op  ppdochaib  anpaio  ímaipb 

bmn  pogap  a  goca  glom*  eibip  ppocaib  ni  óobail.  15 

CobaLl. 
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xxxiv. 

Q  bean  labpup  pmn   an  laoíó'  óa  ní  ip  mó  bo  cpdoc  mé 
pém 

caóbap  Oampa  caibpi  peachc*  pug  mo  nepc  7  mo  céill 
Ciucpa  in  Cailgionn  cap  muip  menn*  ni  hole  lem  níba  hole 
Oam 

bemneochaió  éipe  po  pecc  7  ciocpa  in  cpeap  ccaon'i^lan 

beiO  a  íiiípbuile  50  bpac*  7  bepoib  các  pop  nem 
béiO  na  leabaip  léigmn  ann*  ppía  apeimep  ga^  ^V  V&  a?é 

peil^e  íp  pe^leip  ^an  pí^*  buó  móp  a  mbpíg  ímmalé 

buó  maic  Oa  506  Oume  caip4  bepoió  a  Idn  a  cce£  t)é 
Cípci^  pe  páipiOm  pmn*  op  an  Imn  7  na  ceil 

beiO  na  cloca  dolca  ann*  ni  ba  pann  00  5-encap  pem 
"Nocan  eó  pm  ip  olc  lem*  acc  íomaO  ann  na  n^all  n$lap 

§an  beic  Oampa  ip  Oon  péin-  7  mé  péin  Oa  jcop  ap 
beiOiO  ann  ^app^aóa  5a^'  7  lomaO  cpann  c-a  gcup 

7  knbe  Oa  5cup  píop*  íp  05  cecc  aníop  ó  a  mbun 
Ciucpa  m   O-aipOpig  peca   actfaió*  Oo  bépa  co  cpúaió   in 
cpeap 

7  coigébaió  a  pep^*  íp  pm^pió  50  oep^  m  cpep 
Cipeócaió  5a01D1^  5°  cpúaió*  eiOip  hpoip  ip  chíiaió  íp  cep 

ip  pdoc  liompa  naó  mé  caip*  maip  Oobepcap   ^aip   na 
ppeap 
Geil^pib  m  c-aipOpi^  in  cloc*  a^up  buó  íomóa  oc  ann 

íp   pdoc   liompa   nac   mé    caip*   ma    Oobepcap    gdip    na 
njall 
"Ní  puipeochaió  7)all  pe  a  clomn-  05  Oul  ma  lomg  cap  pdl 

buó  be^  óiob  pacup  ap-  lé  hiomac  na  ccpeap  ^an  cdp 
pa  Sligec  Oobepcap  cpep*  Oía  ccicpa  lep  n^aoíóeal  n^lan 

íp  OÓ15  nac  buó  meipi  caip*  móp  íp  Oimbdi^  lem  a  ben. 
CeO  palmaipe  Jaoióeal  me-  bepaió  TTlac  t)é  me  pop  nem 

ge  Oo  puapup  Oib  a  Idn*  íp  beg  opam  cdil  na  mban 
Ip  mé  pionn  mac  Cumaill  péil*  cpeiOim  pém  Oo  pi  na  nem 

ip  mé  pdió  íp  pepp   pon  ngpém*  gé  Oo  pmnep  péip  na 
mban. 

Q  bean. 
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xxxv. 

Uachaó  t>aiti  pa  coipce-po*  ^é  actf  ap  nool  bo  gopca 

Po"an  anocc  um  poppab-pa*  ace  aoinben  50  boim  bocma 
t)eic  la*  piceb  lomldna*  acu  ^an  biaó  gan  coólaó 

^an  ceólcpoc  §an  cimpdna*  ace  me  a  ccumgacin  coippci 
t)eic  5cet>  piceb  pippémbió*  copcaip  liom  pipin  pé  pin 

mop  in  mana  miceille*  pa$  61  pdile  bia  n-éipi 
ba  me  in  cupaió  compamac*  aca  05am  com  cnama 

pa  me  lollann  op-apmac*  anocc  íp  um  5°^  gpanna 
pionn  mac  Cumaill  plaicpembib*  po  ódil  meipi  pa  capca 

ip  apt)  piiap  mo  caicpeim-pr  m  pac  pa  puil  a  paia  5; 

Copcaip  "Cpenmóp  cegmalac'  le  neapc  mo  laime  lumne 

aip  ní  paibe  ebpdnaó*  ^up  opcup  é  lem  buille 
Cumall  calma  cacbuabac'  cupcaip  liom  a  ccac  Cnuca 

ap  cupnup  ba  anuabap-  acaim  ba  10c  anopa 
Q  ccac  cpuaiómep  Cponnrhóna*  $ep  b'iomóa  laoc  ama^haió 

mapboim    beic    ^céab    culcpóóa*    mumncip   Caipill   pa 
pgamnip 
Upe  mac  Conbpóin  cneipsleigiV  po  cuipiup  cenn  mo  pleige 

pim  ni  paibe  biceillió-  a  CC15  Qlrhan  uaip  eile 
t>íp  bo  cloinn  m  pigplaéa*  pmn  mic  Cumaill  ^an  bogpa 

bam  ba  búan  a  mimana*  a  mapbab  ap  lap  móna  10 

"Cpeippeéc  Gipeann  a^ampa*  bo  bí  50  ccaimc  Cumall 

níp  coiglep  a  colann-pan*  ó  nac  ppuapup  a  comann 
ba  cionncac  b'pionn  Glmame-  ap  comall  tíaibpeac  o^la 

ap  aoi  biogla  m'am^aipe-  meipi  bo  cop  bo  ^opca 
Cpi  cáo^a  laoc  lán-calma*  camic  Cumall  50  "Ceifipai$ 

nocap  rhóp  leip  cldp-óanba*  bo  beic  aige  pe  a  menmam 
Conn  caéapóa  ceccachac'  na  pí  ap  éipmn  íobpaijj 

bo  puiln^ep  móp  ccpéncacap*  bobpeic  neipc  apabíóbaio 
Cupcaip  Caéaoíp  cupaca-  aipbpíg  éipionn  50  bána 

íp  beich  ^ceb  50  bulapac*  liom  a  ^caé  TTloige  hága  15 

ITIac  bpacop  bon  Cumall-po-  mac  Úna  in  cpoca  níamóa 

nocap   b'áil  leip  m'pulan^-pa*  cap    cpoip   Cumaill   pna 
ppíen-po 
TTIona  beic  gaol  bpacopóa-  bo  bí  óóib  pip  m  pi§-pe 

tu  puigbiccíp  m'dpac-pa*  gep  laibip  Clanna  baoipgne 
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Sitip  t>o  Cumall  cacapóa*  fí  ba  buime  Oon  Conn-pa 

íp  cpiO  camic  m'accuppa*  pool  a  héipmn  50  Ooppóa 
Rige  cóigió  Jailíanac-  eu$  Conn  Oo  Cumall  cneipgeal 

nocap  mana  paimpiagla*  Oo  beic  05am  no  meipnec 
La  Oia  paibe  moip-piaOhac*  a^am  urn  Cuillmn  ctjanac 

ao  citi-pa  50  moipmiabac-  Cumall  05  cecc  Oom  ptia^pa         20 
Clanna  TTlopna  mepcalma-  po  50b  Cumall  Oíep  ccioppbab 

nocap  b'dilleip  cepc-cpanncop*  Ooóenarh  lemn  aceiopgail 
50  pliab  alamn  éiblmne-  cei^miOne  O'aimbeoin  Cumaill 

mop  pd^bamap  énOume*  pOo  cuic  cpí  céaO  Oíapoipinn 
lap  pm  Oo  cuaoapmap-ne*  50  Cpuacam  claiópeió  Connacc 

pa  péicpec  ap  pluaigeaó-ne-  íp  Cumall  05  ap  ppoppac 
t)itjlcaip  Conall  cdom  Cpuacna-  pmn  ap  cioncopc  a  óalca 

óumn  ba  mana  pdop-puacaip-  ap  cuip  Cumoll  Oiap  n-accop 
t)o  cuabmap  50  ppimuplam-  pomainn  50  hGmom  lilaca 

^up  a^pamap  piop-connpab-  ap  epiac  Ulaó  an  can-pa  25 

"Ri  Ulaó  níop  lamupcaip'  ap  ccon^mdil  O'e^la  Cumoill 

Oobab  cpua£  m  malaipc-po-  Oia  ecic  in  cpempep  cugainn 
Q  cceann  Cumn  50  congdipeac-  Oo  ctjaómap  ^omííp  Cempac 

pmn  ni  paipe  popppaileeac-  nip  aóbap  bumn  beic  menmnac 
"Ri  na  Cempa  cdoMame*  Oo  Omlc  pmne  Oia  éipi 

maips  Oo  cpei^  ap  pdopcuame*  annpm  po  pd^pam  éipe 
lnap  lon^aib  luccmapa*  Oo  cíiaómap  a  ^cpic  ópecan 

cac  annpin  map  cucamap-  po  cuippiom  cdc  a  cceapbaib 
"Ri^e  an  oipip  allmupóa*  Oo  gabaO  Imn  50  hfiapal 

5m  50  ppuil  ace  bancapa-  05am  anocc  50  húachaó  30 

Coic  pdice  pan  pi$e  pom-  Oampa  nip  mana  comlamn 

luce  an  oileín  óíbepsaig*  05  cup  ap  pgél  com  Cumoill 
Cumall  calma  céOpaOhac*  7  maice  na  TTluimnech 

pip  Laigen  na  eepén-ccacop*  ip  pían  éipionn  50  cuimneac 
CdncaOap  na  cpomódma-  bom  cop  a  ccpiochaib  bpecan 

nocap  b'dbbap  con^mala-  O'pagbdil  Oampa  50  cnepca 
Cucamap  cac  cpuaócalma*  ípm  uaip-pm  Oiapoile 

Oam  nip  capaiO  pltfa^  banba-  map  Oo  beiccip  ap  buile 
Cumall  bóómann  bampemOio-  Cpiorhcann  cop^pac  bd  calma 

Oo  meOai§  mo  caicpéim-pr  a  ccopac  pien  na  banba  35, 

bpecnaig  niop  bam  capoiO-pr  Oo  cuippioO  opm  pe  chéile 

00  meoaig  pin  m'pala-pa-  luce  na  n-oilén  50  ccpéme 
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dp  na  plóg  50  piopcalma-  bo  cmc  lem  íppm  cpeap-pm 

óóib  pa  mana  píppagla-  ^ac  ap  mapbup  bon  cop-pin 
pice  céb  Idoc  lan-calma-  bo  cuic  lem  ipin  cpeppm 

bo  plúag  Cuiiiaill  cláip-óanbcr  7  bo  laocpaió  bpecan 
S^iac  cap  I0P5  on  copamn-pm*  po  cuipep  opm  ^an  caipbe 

onac  ppuapup  comaip^e-  ceigim  tiacha  pop  paippge 
Jo  hoilénoib  pdop-Loclann*  bo  ctjaomap  b'eip  50c  copsaip 

ann  ni  puapup  aon-comépom*  óume  nip  male  m  conaip         40 
Sloig  na  cpice  cupaca-  ci^ib  cugainn  biap  ppTja^pa 

a  ccpémpip  nip  b'upupa*  bo  cop^  lé  beié  50  htiachaó 
Cuccamap  caó  com^lecac'  b'pepaib  Loclann  gan  cime 

copcaip  liom  50  hoipbeapcaó-  pí  Loclann  cpé  TÍnpe 
Ochc  gceb  bon  cplúag  cupaca-  bopopcaip  liom  qnía  pípib 

nocap  cpéió  mo  éupupa*  nó  ^up  gabup  a  pí§e 
Sealac  bait»  na  n-oilénoip-  05  co^báil  cíopa  íp  cána 

meic  itlopna  50  poibepac-  ap  na  cpiochaib  50  bdna 
"Ro  mdipneabh  níp  pecmallac'  pmne  bon  Cumall  cébna 

cic  cugaiTin  pltjag  eccponnac*  gup  cmppiom  íab  po  Tiiéla      45 
Cu^pam  caé  ba  caéapóa*  bona  caéoib  ^an  cime 

uaim  ba  hiomóa  aécomac*  7  pa  cpéccac  pmne 
Coicc  céab  béa^  50  Idn-uplaifr  po  mapbup  pém  bon  cplua£-po 

pagbaim  íab  na  ccnam-comac*  $é  actí  anocc  50  húachaó 
Inap  longoib  lángapba-  bo  cúaómap  péin  ^an  caipbe 

ní  púapaccap  rh'apac-pa*  óbo  cuaóup  ap  paippge 
Ggaio  óumn  ap  Glbanachaib*  óumne  nip  conaip  cepca 

cán^accap  na  hallmappaig*  biap  ccop  uacha  pop  eccpa 
"Ro  cuipeb  caó  pic-meipcneac*  ebpomb  7  plúag  Glban 

bo  báccop  50  bicoipcér  pippm  ppém  álomn  apmóa  50 

Canac-pa  50  pippancacr  map  a  ppaca  m  pí  paérhop 

úaip  po  báóup  bigalcac*  cpé  eponóip  mo  capab 
pepéap  comlann  ainpep^ac-  ebpomn  1  pí  Qlban 

bap  benup  50  ^lambeapcac*  a  ceann  bon  píg  50  n-apbblaó 
8I05  m  píg  50  cnaimgeppéa*  pa^baim  ípm  caé  cébna 

bo  bdóup  50  pdipmenmnac-  a  nbiaig  íopgal  íp  éacca 
Ceicpi  bliaona  bapamla*  bam  a  pígena  hGlban 

ni  puil  a  cuimne  a^am-pa*  a  ppuapup  tíóp  íp  b'aip^eab 
Sealcc  bo  pónaó  a^amne*  po  glenncaib  boimne  bain^ne 

bumn  ba  haóbap  aécuipppr  ap  naimbe  ebpomn  íp  paippge    55 
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Cainic  Cumall  cacappóa*  50  plúag  nofrhap  na  n-oilén 

pip  Qlban  t)iap  n-aiceppac-  nip  b'dóbap  óumn  beicpoicpén 
CeigmiOne  50  bapaccac*  50  cúan  lecanmóp  1/unOan 

po  baómap  50  happaccac-  gé  puapamap  móp  n-upcpa 
Cac  bo  Cumall  compamac*  cucupa  péin  gan  caipbe 

copcaip  liom  50  comlannac*  Oeic  ccet>  bo  cops  Tr,°  fairic1 
"Ro  cuipep  mo  móipceglac-  b'aimoeom  cdic  na  longaip 

po  baómap  50  glóipo-peónac*  ap  ccecc  Dumn  ap  50c  bopaió 
G151O  cpénplúag  cegbdla*  bap  nbicup  on  cuan  cebna 

Ooib  nip  conaip  ebpdna*  Oiap  cuippiom  íaO  po  méla  60 

Gp  céiOe  na  pigcacnac-  cucpam  na  caca  niaca 

annpin  bobab  bigalcac*  ap  cdc  po  baccap  m'pien-pa 
"Ro  bpipeaó  50  ppirhuplaiir  beagrhthp  Idnbamgne  Lunnann 

cic  m  pltjag  50  pípuplarir  óumne  ba  conaip  cumang 
"Ri  Sa;can  50  pdipmenmnac*  po  acaig  me  pa  comlann 

niop  obap  a  Idinceglac*  ip  nip  pecnup  a  ppoplann 
Copcaip  m  cpíac  cpénneapcmap*  poóeóig  a  ccpícm  copgaip 

5m  gupab  é  m  pgél  égcnepca-  bampa  ba  mop  in  obaip 
t)a  piceb  céab  Sa;canacr  Oo  mapbup  óíob  50  OeOla 

ip  Oo  pignep  a  n-accoma*  nac  maipiO  ace  a  pgela  65 

"Nepc  Sa;can  50  piccdnca-  Oo  bi  ajamn  pe  hacaib 

7  cdc  50  bigbdlac*  uaim  pém  7  om  capaib 
Gamic  Cumall  cpuaó-apmac-  ip  pían  Bipeann  gan  anaó 

ip  amloió  Oo  cúalamap*  pluag  na  n-oilén  na  ppappab 
Cue  in  pemOió  píppepgacr  cac  óumn  capéip  a  aipcip 

ba  meipi  50  bibepgac-  pep  claoíóce  gaca  maicne 
Cpí  piciO  céO  caeapmac*  copcaip  liompa  50  hobann 

ííaip  ní  lamaó  Sa^anaig-  beic  urn  óíaig  no  beic  pomam 
Sgíech  cap  lopg  Oo  cuipepa-  opam  cap  éip  an  comaig 

bom  celiac  nip  pcuipepa*  gup  cuipep  iaO  na  longaip  70 

lp  annpin  Oo  peolamap-  porhamn  50  ponn  na  Ppamgce 

ba  hi  m  conaip  ceólamail'  6  énoip  ptíapa  paippge 
SI015  na  Ppamgce  paippmge*  pucpac  opamn  mun  am-pa 

pgél  ip  coip  a  n-aicgippa-  ap  began  Oo  plog  banba 
Cac  cupaca  compamac-  cucpam  ap  don  Oiapoile 

ap  n-eccpa  ba  hollblaóac*  on  cplúag  caimc  nap  ccomne 
TCige  na  Ppamgce  pialgapca-  po  boi  agam  bo  ponnpaó 

50  ccamic  pep  rh'iappaca*  Cumall  nap  cengail  connpaó 
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Sluag  ágiiiap  Gópapa*  po  báccap  cimciol  Cumaill 

pip  éipionn  50  peolgapca*  piompa  mop  maic  a  ccomann       75 
Cugaccap  gleo  naimbemail*  bumne  capéip  ap  n-aipcip 

mo  plúag  peicpec  paigbemail-  Oo  ppeagaip  face  5a  ppai;cm 
ba  cac  nópmap  nepccalma*  Oo  paOpamop  Oía  céile 

mo  plog  péicpeac  poigOemail-  gup  cuippium  áp  a  ppéme 
Cpiorhallbóómann  bainpembió*  ípuaipleclomne  Cpenmóip 

Oo  bíccip  mun  pplaiépeinOió*  50  nac  ppagamnpi  enbóig 
Coicc  céab  béag  50  copepac*  copcaip  liompa  Oa  pluagaib 

pm  po  báóup  copancac*  ip  bloió  oile  bom  búaóaib 
Sgíec  cap  lops  ón  copainn-pm*  Oo  cuipep  opam  po  beipeft 

ció  cpeccac  bom  colainnpr  aniu  pa  cpeig  ni  ceileab  80 

Ina  longaib  luccmopa*  cuipim  mo  began  peine 

bo  cúaóup  bon  cupuppo-  50  panac  cúan  na  beipbe 
TCi  Loclann  50  lancalma*  lion  a  ploig  íppm  mbaile 

a  ccennup  bo  cappamap-  annpm  b'uaman  mo  lamne 
Ceicpe  bliaóna  buanamla-  baiíipa  a  pige  na  beipbe 

a  ccomann  pup  puapupa-  óp  ip  aipgeo  na  beipbe 
Cuipep  Cumall  ciapalac*  cogab  ap  aipbpig  banba 

bap  pagoib  50  piappanac*  Conn  céaOcachac  gep  calma 
5luaipip  Conn  cupaca*  cecca  ap  ap  gcenn  pan  beipbe 

cangamap  bon  cupuppo-  50  clap  Cpuacna  50  nOemmne        85 
Cocaigip  Conn  Ceabcachac*  maicne  TÍlópna  bon  bul-po 

bo  cúaómap  50  cpéncalma*  annpm  com  caca  Cnuca 
pip  lfluman  50  míleaca*  cigib  ípm  caé  cébna 

pip  Laigean  50  Oibepgac-  pe  coip  Cumaill  50  bécla 
t)a  ceb  TTIuirhneac  mepóana-  ba  céab  Laigneac  bon  bulpo 

ba  céab  pembió  pepóála*  cannc  bom  copec  a  cCnuca 
"Ro  mapbup  50  mepcalma-  na  pé  céab  acú  b'aipem 

bo  cuimmgep  m'palcana*  7  ni  bepnup  caipbep 
TTlo  caipOep  pob  cupaca-  annpm  pé  Cumall  calma 

ap  n-ecpan  niop  b'upupa-  O'pepaib  bopba  na  banba  go 

Qiao  panncac  pogona*  cucup  1  n-ucc  m  milib 

a  cpoióe  ba  copccappca*  liom  iep  geopepab  mo  cpaoipeac 
bpipcep  uaim  ap  TYluimneacoib-  no  50  panac  piob  5aiD^e 

paba  biap  a  ppuigleccoib-  gac  ap  mapbup  gan  caipbe 
Camic  boómann  bampeinbib*  7  Cpimall  bom  copepa 

bam  ba  mana  caicpeimc  ag  pagbail  caca  Cnuca 
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Clann  Cpenmoip  ^ep  cupcapehac'níp  beó  05  cecc  cap  Lipe 

ace  aon  occap  upepabhae*  7  bóbmann  50  mipe 
Ldocpaib  Laigean  Idncalma-  po  lermp  íab  5-an  bogpa 

ba  mé  pep  a  pdpmapbca*  nó  50  panac  piot)  t)opca  95 

t)o  cegpap  a  n-ebdla-  ip  bo  cuabup  50  Cempai^ 

ap  nbiojjail  bam  •m'e^ápa'  po  bdbup  lán  do  menmain 
Cennup  pian  na  banba-pa*  cucab  barn  6  Conn  cneip^eal 

bam  ba  móp  in  eapba-pa*  m  paO  bo  comaill  peipen 
"Ro  piapup  50  lánuplam*  bdma  éipionn  ip  Qlban 

cucupa  Ooib  papconnpaó*  op  opm  Oo  cwppec  cpanncop 
Cucup  comaoin  cuapupcail*  bo  maiéib  plóig  na  banba 

nip  corhaillm  cualacc-poin-  bampa  ap  ppagbdilmo  capba 
"Niop  pdgbup  péipc  abúacrhap*  a  loc  a  linn  pa  Óanba 

nap  mapbup  50  po-uapaV  po  blab  oile  bom  capba  100 

"Ni  bói  appacc  egciallaib-  ni  boi  pop  ptiac  no  ecaib 

a  n6ipmn  lem  cpém-iappaib-  nap  mapbab  liom  na  beghaib 
"Ni  paib  coblac  cacappba-  pern  linn  ap  muip  na  pobla 

nac  benainn  a  n-aecoma*  ip  cuib  eile  bom  po^nam 
t)eic  mbliabna  ba  pi-pembib'  meipi  pop  pianoib  Gipionn 

nip  congmup  pep  miceillib*  7  ni  bepnup  aoinpeall 
bencap  le  Conn  Ceabcacnac*  biompa  pige  na  peine 

ip  CU5  í  50  cpencapehacr  b'pionn  mac  Cumaill  bom  éipi 
Romnip  Conn  50  cacappba*  m  pian  ebpomn  cuip  comamn 

pa^baip  a  ccpian  a^ampa-  ip  nbd  ccpian  ag  mac  Cumaill  105. 
Gucamap  peal  piccdna-  b'eip  ap  ccumamn  pe  céile 

'p  bo  geibmnpi  cipcdna*  ó  plúa^  caépac  na  beipbe 
O  paitiam  50  beallcaine*  po  con^mup  m  pian  uile 

bobab  moibe  ap  menmame-  61  pleibe  imbipe  cluice 
Sealg  m  Copamn  cnocdnaig-  bo  pónab  Imne  ^an  péna 

a  ppuapop  bo  bpocbdlaib*  paba  bépaib  a  p^éula 
"Ro  puib  pionn  50  píopaibéil*  ap  mullac  pléibe  Ségpa 

ip  beice  5a  píop-paipnéip-  in  epiap  eamic  na  cenn-pan 
Cpi  pillici  piabappca-  cainic  a  caob  na  culca 

bealb  na  mban  ba  biabalca-  bo  piabpaeeap  m'dop  cornea   no 
Cpi  beóil  buba  búaibpeaca-  pé  puipcc  bdna  5011  bunab 

epi  puile  púaba  puamneaca*  pé  copa  píapa  pueha 
Cpi  eloibme  50  cupaca*  epi  pgéic  con a  epi  plegoip 

nip  X)'1  an  obaip  upupa*  pegam  na  mban  no  a  ecpealam 
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^laipíapna  5aPD  seinnclióe*  bo  cuipeaó  leó  pop  cpomnoib 

^abaip  meipcce  íp  meipblige*  pionn  íp  an  pian  ba  ppai;cin 
Le  bpaoíéeacc  50  bpocóalac*  bo  piabpaccap  a])  pplaic-ne 

na  penóip  cpion  cpocanac*  pa^baib  pionn  apa  haiéle 
Secc  ccaca  na  JndiÉpéme'  pó  chuippiob  pa  piocc  cééna 

pa  óopup  na  Cnaiiiiceipr  amdm  ace  meipi  am  donap  1 15 

Do  cen^lab  50  piopaibéil'  in  pten  uile  50  hdgmop 

ní  beiee  5a  píp-paipnéip-  gup  cuipeó  a  cci£  caiman 
Jlacaib  a  ccpí  niaiiilanna-  bo  cnaim^eppab  na  peine 

ni  paibe  ace  cenn  íapacca'  oppa  muna  bemn  baó  béme 
Compac  na  ccpi  ccailleacpm-  pu^  opampa  um  énap 

ba  ^leó  mop  m  p^amneippm-  a  nbopup  cnuic  na  Sé£pa 
TTlo  buille  ba  boipbneapcmap'  óip  nip  pd^bupa  puigioll 

bap  geppup  50  coipbeapcac-  Camóg  leip  1  Cuillionn 
T)o  cenglap  50  cupaca*  lopnac  50  cpuaió  a  ^cpoibneapc 

a  cpapcpaó  nip  b'upupa-  nó  gup  cuipep  hi  a  nboipbep         120 
pian  6ipionn  50  hdibmillee-  cue  pi  eipce  bó  béme 

le  huaiiian  a  cnaimgeppca-  b'paobap  mo  lamne  ^eípe 
t>a  hei^m  bon  appaccpo*  a  ccop  na  ccpochaib  céacna 

lé  húaman  a  malapca-  map  pm  acdib  a  pgéla 
Gipgip  pionn  50  pobalca-  7  m  pian  na  puacap 

po  cepc  uaman  opampa*  §é  acdim  anocc  50  htiachab 
Ro  loipceó  50  Idnuplarir  liompa  m  bpmgen  50  nbéme 

bo  pagbup  na  pmalcapgpip*  in  cegpm  pó  capp  Ceipe 
Leanup  íapnac  polcgpanna-  pionn  íp  a  pian  50  peapgac 

íp  íappaip  50  coppóana*  compac  a]\  pionn  50  menmnac      125 
Ni  ptjaip  pionn  in  plaicpembió*  peap  compaic  bon  báiób 
bpaca 

50  nbecup  am  caiéeibeab'  o  at)  connapc  pionn  a  ccenca 
Q  compac  gep  míceillió*  bo  coipcep  í  gan  bogpam^ 

bo  benup  a  ppipeism*  a  cenn  bipi  lem  gopmlamn 
Conapdn  mac  Caimibil-  bo  Cuaic  bealbóa  t)é  t)anann 

acaip  na  ccpi  n-aimibeac-  po  pdgbap  iab  gan  anam 
Cleiiinup  7  capabpab*  bo  gni  pionn  pirn  on  cpeappo 

bo  laigbig  pm  m'palcanup*  no  5-up  mapbaccap  peóa 
peoa  mac  a  inline*  copcap  le  pionn  cpé  úabap 

mac  pm  Camce  ímgile'  bía  éip  acij  50  huachab.  130 

Uacaó. 
[Leac  an  Ouanaipe  sonmge  peo.] 
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THE  LAYS  OF  FIONN. 
i. 

The  Abduction  of  Eakgna. 

I  know  the  story  of   the  Fian   of  Fionn  before   the  time   of  the 

Tailgeann's  coming,  from  the  time  of  mighty  Fergus  to  the 

time  of  lawgiving  Oisin. 
There  were  two  comely  men  of  the  band,  thou  great  Patrick  son  of 

Calpurn,  Conan  son  of  the  Grey  Man  of  Luachair,  and  Aodh 

Rinn  right  wrathful. 
Conan,  what  Fenian  was  better  in  the  land  of  Scotland  or  of  Ire- 
land ?     No  warlike  hero  was  more  successful  than  Aodh  Rinn 

son  of  Ronan. 
It   was   Fionn  that   slew    Aodh's   father  in  a  fray,  and   not  with 

honour :  Aodh  Rinn  and  Fionn  the  seer  were  the  children  of 

two  brothers. 
Fionn  gave  to  Aodh  in  his  house  each  high  requital  that  he  de- 
manded, to  the  son  of  fortunate  Ronan  as  eiric  for  his  worthy 

father. 
Aodh  who  practised  valour  was  not  pleased  with  the  requital  he  got 

for  his  father  ;  whence  the  man  did  a  grievous  deed,  out  of 

which  came  his  fierce  tragedy. 
Aodh  Rinn  had  a  daughter,  loveliest  in  Ireland  was  she,  for  whom 

his  insensate  love  was  great :  Eargna  was  the  maiden's  name. 
He  swore  a  vow  in  the  hearing  of  all,  Aodh  Rinn  son  of  Ronan, 

as  he  was  wont,  that  no  man  should  escape  unscathed  who 

might  seek  to  be  his  son-in-law. 
It  was  Aodh's  fortune  from  his  birth  never  to  break  his  word : 

heroes  in  passion  did  not  dare  to  come  to  demand  his  daughter. 
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Four  years  from  that  on,  and  a  week  full  brief,  a  half-year  and  a 

single  month,  till  the  spouse  of  Conan  died. 
In  Gabhair  between  two  mountains,  there  the  noble  damsel  dwelt, 

Liffe  daughter   of  Konan  of   Bregia,  the  river  has  preserved 

her  name. 
Conan  was  without  a  good  wife,  the  noble  man,  the  great  lord  ;  the 

daughter  of  Aodh  Rinn  was  of  all  Ireland  the  one  wife  meet 

for  him. 
Fionn  said  within  doors  to  the  Grey  Man's  son  from  Luachair, 

'  What  doest  thou,  Conan,  who  hast  practised  valour,  that  thou 

askest  not  for  the  daughter  of  Aodh  ?  ' 
'  I  will  go  forth  to  demand  her.   and  do  thou  send  thy  household 

with  me '  : — twelve  times  twenty  that  practised  valour,  was  our 

strength  as  we  went  to  demand  her. 
Twelve  times  twenty  from  great  Almha,  we  fared  forth,  valiant  of 

deed,  to  the  fortress  of  Aodh  from  Ard  Ruidhe,  over  the  bank 

of  the  stream-clear  Siuir. 
We  reach  the  fortress  of  warlike  Aodh,  we  are  admitted  into  Ronan's 

rath :  Aodh  was  not  within,  he  had  gone  into  dangerous  Breifne. 
Conan   sees   the   gentle   woman,   and  sits  down  by  her  shoulder  : 

'  Carry  away  the  woman,'  said  the  youth,  '  without  leave,  by 

main  force.' 
Soon  thereafter  came  from  the  north  the  son  of  Ronan  of  the  hard 

sword  :  he  went  forthwith  to  the  fortress  where  he  had  left  the 

maiden. 
They   tell   Aodh   of  the  warlike  weapons  that  Eargna  has   been 

carried  off  by  Conan  from  stream-bright    Siuir  of  the  bright 

currents  to  spacious  Almha  of  Leinster. 
'  It  is  no  breach  of  my  vow,  what  Conan  who  has  loved  me  has 

done  :  I  wish  joy  to  the  bold  hero  who  has  got  a  good  wife  meet 

for  him.' 
Happy  was  their  union  for  both,  Conan  and  fair  comely  Eargna, 

till  love  for  the  woman  wounded  the  son  of  Fionn  in  his 

inmost  bosom. 
None  dared  to  solve  the  matter  :  Oisin  possessed  her  in  her  despite  : 

Conan  was — count  them  one  by  one — the  ninth  furious  husband 

of  Ireland. 
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To  Eath  Cianaidh  went  the  prince,  and  there  remained  for  a  year, 

without  war,  without  rent,  without  tribute,  in  the  company  of 

Caoilte  son  of  Ronan. 
It  was  one  day  when  we  were  at  the  Boyne,  when  Osgar  swore 

a  great  vow,  that  he  would  not  retreat  (from  a  foe)  westward 

or  eastward  as  long  as  he  might  live. 
Thereupon  said  Aodh  to  Osgar,  'If  thou  fulfillestthe  sweet-sounding 

vow,  happy  the  man  that  lives  thy  life,  son  of  weapon- wide 

Oisin ! 
'  Tell  me,  valorous  Fionn,   son  of  Cumhall  from   Almha,  where 

wilt  thou  find  west  or  east,  a  place  where  I  have  broken  my 

word  ? ' 
'  A  worse  disgrace  has  befallen  thee,'  said  blade-bare  Fionn,  '  that 

without  wedding-gift,  without  seemly  courtship,  thy  daughter 

hath  been  taken  against  thy  will.' 
Aodh  replied  with  ready  voice,  '  My  dishonour  shall  be  rued  :  I  will 

kill  Conan  for  his  exploit,  and  I  will  have  my  daughter.' 

'  Say  it  not,'  said  Fionn  of  the  feasts  to  Aodh,  son  of  active  Eonan, 

'  but  demand  justice  man  to  man  right  sturdily  from  the  Grey 

Man's  son.' 
When  we  were  at  the  foot  of  Erne,  all  of  us  mingled  together, 

Aodh  demanded  of  ringleted  Conan  the  lawful  price  of  that 

wife. 
'  Unless  thou  say  the  girl  herself,'  said  prudent  Conan,   '  I  have 

vowed  my  vow  of  note  that  thou  shalt  get  nothing  while  thou 

livest.' 
4  This  is  the  time  I  shall  know  it,'  said  Aodh  above  the  waterfall : 

he  went  in  his  warrior's  gear  to  join  the  high  encounter. 
Conan  in  wrath  made  for  his  green  red-centred  shield :  the  warrior 

who  was  never  slow  takes  his  sword  and  his  helmet. 
We  went  to  the  Island  of  Birds,  that  is  now  called  Inis  Saimhéir  : 

woe  worth  who  allowed  to  come  man  to  man  Ireland's  two 

pillars  of  battle ! 
Woe  worth  who  looked  upon  the  men,  woe  worth  the  heroes  by  whom 

it  was  allowed,  woe  worth  who  allowed  to  come  man  to  man 

the  two  battle-champions  of  the  Fians  of  Ireland  ! 
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Woe  worth  who  gave  the  sudden  blow  to  Conan  in  the  equal  fight : 

when  he  cleft  the  head  to  the  bone  through  the  middle  of 

Conan's  helmet. 
Conan  gave,  with  accurate  judgment,  a  sword-blow  to  Aodh  in  his 

shoulder,  hewing  off  his  head  and  his  right  arm  with  his  skilful 

hero-like  blow. 
Conan  the  well-beloved  rises  up  after  the  duel :  Ronan's   son  of 

comely  complexion  was  buried  in  the  island. 
A  week  and  a  month  a-bed  was  battle-waging  Conan  :  the  leeches 

had  expected  him  to  come  whole  of  his  wounds  at  once. 
A  year  was   Conan   in   the  world   until   the   day  .when  he  went 

mad  along  the  road  of  Dáil  the  brown  in  the  plain  above 

Eachdhruim. 
A  venomed  worm  had  entered  his  head  through  the  venom  of  Aodh 

Rinn's  sword :  he  died  on  Magh  Dála  of  the  fords  of  an  illness 

of  four  day-thirds. 
That  is  the  tragedy  of  Aodh  Rinn,  0  Patrick  of  the  resonant  croziers, 

how  by  the  hand  of  the  Grey  Man's  son  who  was  not  feeble  he 

fell  in  the  combat. 
I  have  recourse,  0  Patrick,  to  thy  cross :  many  vain  thoughts  I 

have  entertained :  I  delight  not  in  pleasure  nor  in  drinking 

since  the  Fian  has  gone  into  oblivion. 
I  am  the  fierce  Dubh-déad,  whom  the  Fian's  chief  has  left  behind  : 

from  this  day  I  am  women's  foe,  well  I  know  the  Fian's  fate. 

I  know  the  story. 


II. 

Fionn's  Foray  to  Taka. 

Thou  rememberest,  generous  Oisin,  our  visit  to  strong  Tara,  twice 

eight  men,  givers  of  cloaks,  to  feast  at  Cormac's  house. 
I  pledge  my  word  stoutly,  good  Caoilte  son  of  Ronan,  I  am  wise  in 

the  roots  of  kindred  of  the  matter  whereof  thou  askest. 
When  the  drinking  went  to  Cormac's  head,  he  challenged  Fionn  to 

battle  :  it  was  he  that  rued  the  fact  by  reason  of  w7hich  they 

held  conflict. 
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Cormac  said  to  my  father,  Cormac  son  of  Art,  son  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  that  vindictively  he  would  make  Fionn  pass 
under  the  fork  of  the  cauldron. 

*  In  all  we  have   hitherto  done — bright  its   fame,'   Fionn  of  the 

Fian  said,  '  though  thy  heart  be  strained  for  it,  the  winning  of 
every  game  has  been  mine. 
'  If  again  we  meet  thee  in  fight,  Cormac  from  whom  we  levy  tribute, 
thou  man  shalt  not   be  forgiven,   our   sides-taking  shall  be 
rued.' 

*  Thy  father  did  not  succeed,  great  Cumhall  of  battles,  when  he 

rose  against  Conn — the  cause  why  we  are  now  at  quarrel.' 
'  Ye  were  thirty  battalions  against  Cumhall  the  fortunate  :  though 
your  weapons  (?)  were  swift  to  encounter  him,  ye  did  not  ward 
off  his  one  hand. 

*  With  Conn  and  Goll  at  his  right,  by  his  shield's  help  he  was  not 

skill-less  :  though  all  the  men  of  Ireland  were  wounding  tawny 

skilful  Cumhall. 
í  Had  it  not  been  for  the  men  of  Munster  and  the  Connachtmen  of 

the  warriors,  a  spear's  rivet  he  would  not  have  yielded  to  the 

whole  house  of  Feidhlimidh.' 
Then  said  the  son  of  great  Morna,  Garadh  that  was  not  wont  to  be 

overcome,  '  Too  great  is  the  taunt,  Fionn,  that  thou  givest  to 

the  race  of  comely  Conn.' 
Fionn  said,  as  is  well  known,  '  They  have  not  done  well  by  me  : 

they  forced  entanglements  on  me,  and  they  slew  my  worthy 

father.' 
1  He  himself  was  to  blame  in  that,  who  carried  Muireann  off  by 

force  :    we    gained    the   fair   battle   of   Cnucha    over    great 

Cumhall,  son  of  Tréanmhór.' 
Fionn  asked  Garadh,  having  sat  down  along  with  him,  '  Since  you 

then  were  present,  how  was  Cumhall  killed  ?  ' 
1  We  were  sixteen  men  of  the  House  of  Morna,  to  tell  the  truth : 

we  thrust  every  man  his  spear  into  the  side  of  Cumhall  the 

champion.' 
1  How  answered  he  that,  a  stroke  of  assault  against  the  champion  ? 

A  blessing  on  thee,  speak  but  justice,  though  tfiou  hate  the 

race  of  Tréanmhór.' 

h2 
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'  Two  wounds  came  for  one  from  Cumhall,  from  the  champion  : 

though  thy  kinsman  boasted  not,  (two  wounds)  in  payment  for 

each  single  wound.' 
It  was   then   that    Oscar    said — a    speech    that  was  rude  in  its 

bluntness — '  Thou  shouldst  get  single  combat  in  this  house, 

even  were  Fionn  in  France.' 
Cairbre  answered  that  speech,  son  of  the  king  of  high  Ireland, 

'  Thou  shouldst   get   combat  from  his  sons,  though  Cormac 

were  not  in  Ireland.' 
When  noble  Oscar  heard  the  speech  of  Cairbre  taunting  him,  he 

comes  furiously  to    assault    him,  that    he    might  bring   the 

forecast  true. 
They  spake  to  good  Ciothruaidh,  son  of  Fear  Caogad,  as  was  his 

due,  "  Sing  a  song  of  thy  craft  to  us :  it  is  no  time  for  wrath 

or  conflict." 
They  restrained  all  the   hosts,    yellow-haired  Cormac    restrained 

them,  until  Ciothruaidh  sang  his  song  by  the  flank  of  the  side- 
strong  house. 
Happy  for  him  that  sang  the  song  at  which  the  hosts  were  quieted, 

when  there  was  no  peacemaking  in  the  affair,  but  that  we  had 

not  seized  our  weapons. 
Ciothruaidh,  equal  to  a  hundred,  was  rewarded  with  gold,  with 

silver,  and  with  raiment  :  it  was  a  fortune  for  him  while  he 

lived,  what  he  got  on  the  spot  among  us. 
No  sleep  from  that  till  day  for  man  or  boy  or  woman :  not  one 

answering  the  other  for  fear  of  the  second  outbreak. 
On  the  morrow  we  and  they  ratified  the  terms  of  battle ;  we  did  not 

break  our  engagements  till  we  adopted  a  common  counsel. 
Sixteen  men  were  we  on  foray,  of  the  House  of  victorious-wounding 

Baoiscne,  on  the  quarrel  of  furious  (?)  Fionn  and  Cormac  from 

sloping  Tara. 
The  House  of  Morna  held  aloof  from  us,  and  the  House  of  Iollann 

without  sadness,and   the  House  of  Ronan  of  brightness  (?) 

they  remained  hi  neutrality. 
We  went  then  to  Eamhain,  charmed  banners  above  our  spears  ;  we 

deemed  not  a  danger  against  us   our   equal   number   of   the 

Gaedhil. 
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Good  Faolán  desired  to  make  a  cattle -raid  at  that  time  :  I  checked 

him  from  the  raid  till  the  hosts  of  Tara  should  be  loosed. 
We  go  to  Aonghus  the  Young,  the  Daghdha's  son  of  the   clean 

roads  :  we  and  Aonghus  made  peace  and  forsook  our  strife. 
We  set  forth — great  was  our  glory — on  a  foray  to  wave-white  Tara  ; 

sixteen  men  without  one  lacking,  and  Aonghus  guiding  us. 
These  were  the  sixteen  men, — it  is  no  falsehood,  my  Caoilte  :  I 

know — they  are  no  idle  words — their  number,  their  names. 
I  myself  was  number  one  of  them,  two  was  Oscar  without  folly : 

three  Fear  Logha,  comely  and  just,  and  four  0  Conbhróin. 
Five   was   Aodh  the   Little   of  great   grace,    and   the    sixth    was 

MacLughach,  the  seventh  Daolghus,  and  the  eighth  Fearghus. 
The  ninth  my  father  Fionn  himself,  ten  was  Fearrdhomhain,  right 

smooth,    eleven    Colla,    comely,    ringleted,    twelve    eye-grey 

Raighne. 
Thirteen  Ailbhe  the  truthful,  then  Faobhrachán  of  the  hundreds 

of  deeds,  fifteen  Caince  of  the  crafts,   and  sixteen  blade-red 

Iollann. 
We  set  off  with  ten  hundred  cows  from  Tara,  though  it  was  a  great 

strain ;  ere  we  left  Taillte  of  the  cloaks  behind,  Cairbre  and 

Cormac  overtook  us. 
They  come  from  east  and  from  west,  Cairbre  and  Cormac  on  one 

track  :  never  had  I  seen  a  levy  that  was  sturdier  in  pursuit. 
As  a  service,  Aonghus  undertook  for  us  that  day  in  front  of  the 

army — he  who  was  fortunate  without  defect — alone  to  drive 

the  spoil. 
I  pledge  my  word  for  it,  if  Caoilte  but  remembered,  that  he  never 

saw  a  harder  foray,  were  it  not  for  its  briefness. 
We  threw  ourselves  like  men  across  the  trail,  we  routed  the  hosts 

of  Tara,  we  wounded  Cormac  of  the  feasts,  and  we  captured 

skin-white  Cairbre. 
He,  too,  plied  a  hidden  shooting,  the  son  of  the  fierce -wounding 

Daghdha :  each  one  that  was  slain  with  might,  Aonghus  was 

taking  all  their  spoils. 
Every  cow  that  was   parted  from  the  prey,  he  carried  off  on  a 

steed's  back  ;  there  was  not  left  the  value  of  a  Bregian  horse 

of  the  prey  with  the  host  of  white  Tara. 
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Cormac  and  Cairbre,  son  of  Ireland's  high  king,  offer  to  bring  us 
herds  without  delay,  on  condition  of  our  not  taking  Cairbre. 

1  If  thou  gave  all  Ireland,'  said  Faolán  of  yellow  locks,  '  we  would 
take  no  terms  from  thee  in  this,  but  to  make  thyself  go  under 
the  fork.' 

We  made  no  peace  with  Cormac,  great  as  was  his  fury,  till  he  went 
there  under  the  fork  in  the  sight  of  the  men  of  Ireland. 

When  Fionn  of  valour  saw  Cormac  go  under  the  fork,  he  went  him- 
self under  the  other  end,  the  high  champion  of  Almhain. 

Till  he  cleft  the  massive  bar,  cleft  the  five-hand  cauldron,  till  the 

beautiful  sword  went  seven  feet's  length  into  the  earth. 
That  is  my  account  for  thee,  whosoever  may  deny  it,  Caoilte,  son  of 

Fionn's  sister,  son  of  Cumhall's  daughter. 
I  wish  Cionaoth  joy  of  my  going,  alas  that  my  life  has  not  failed  : 

my  bitterness  has  spoiled  a  bright  mind,  my  heart's  weariness 

since  I  remember. 

Thou  rememberest. 

III. 
The  Rowan-tree  of  Clonfert. 

Thou  Rowan-tree  of  Clonfert,  we  went  from  thee  on  an  expedition 

to  Cronnmhoin  of  the  hundreds  of  hosts,  an  event  through 

which  fell  Suca  Great-nose. 
On  that  day,  fair  Rowan-tree,  was  many  a  brave  man  by  thy  side, 

under  Goll  from  the  pleasant  bright  cow-fold,  under  Garaidh 

from  the  red-mottled  summit. 
Under  Daighre  of  the  harp  of  music,  a-playing  for  us  sweetly, 

gently,  under  Conan  and  his  bright  kin,  under  Aodh,  under 

Art  of  the  maidens. 
Under  Glas  from  Glais  Leacach  of  pools,  and  under  Art  from  the 

turf-bright  plain,  under  Conn  from  white  Bearramhain,  under 

Cas  and  under  Cannan. 
And  under  the  Red  Man  from  Raith  na  bh-Fian,  and  from  Fionnros 

too  of  the  Fians,  under  Aonghus  from  the  round  Craoibheach 

and  under  the  Strong  Hand  from  Liathdruim. 
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Ten  hundred  handsome  shield-bearers  of  the  house  of  the  grand- 
mother of  keen  Goll :    on  that  day  we  were  filled   on   this 

hillock,  0  Rowan-tree. 
From  thee  we  went  southward  to  Dun  Glais  of  the  cold  water  : 

merry  were  we  at  evening,  on  the  night  before  Cronnmhóin's 

battle. 
Goll,  handsome  of  body,  said  '  Let  us  be  watchful  here  to-night :  I 

recognize,'  said  the  valorous  lord,  {  Fionn's  keen  fetch  coming 

against  me.' 
The  Black  River  came  by  our  side,  we  passed  the  ford  of  Inis  Aodha  ; 

Leogha  was  left  on  guard  at  the  pool,  and  I  on  the  Rowan- 
tree  hill. 
Feorann  and  Modha,  for  my  love,  guarding  the  two  fords  :  and  Goll, 

to  Goll's  ford  went  he,  guarding  against  Fionn  of  Almha. 
No  place  from  the  Blue  River  of  the  Fians  as  far  as  Ráith  Fraoich 

to  the  west  of  us  without  an  officer  over  nine  fierce  men  of  the 

House  of  Morna  till  the  morning. 
As  it  came  on  to  evening,  Fionn  comes  with  six  brave  battalions  ; 

Frenchmen,  Englishmen  among  them,  Welshmen,  Irishmen, 

men  of  May. 
They  sat  down,  a  formidable  camp,  at  the  ford  where  Goll  stayed : 

the  son  of  Morna  is  sleeping  soundly,  he  has  heard  neither 

shout  nor  turmoil. 
Seventeen   day-thirds    was    weapon-clear   Iollann   without   sleep, 

without  slumber,  having  taken  but  one  draught  of  clear  pleasant 

water  and  five  berries  of  the  rowan. 
'Twas  no  wonder  that  pleasant  Goll  was  famished,  wearied,  ex- 
hausted, watching  against  Fionn  of  the  Fians  from  Cliodlma's 

Wave  to  the  Curlew  Hills. 
At  close  of  night  upon  his  couch,  when  men  and  woods  were  one  in 

hue,  Fionn  of  bright  aspect  awoke  :  he  rises  in  the  early  morn. 
When  he  had  reached  the  ford,  CumhalPs  son,  undetected  of  the 

others,  it  is  not  long  till  the  hero  heard  there  the  hero's  hollow 

snore. 
Swiftly  he  came  across  the  ford,  found  Goll  in  a  heavy  sleep  :  Fionn 

unsheathed   the    hard   sword    above    the    son    of    mane-red 

Morna. 
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Goll  awoke,  and  not  in  fright,  at  the  weapon-clang  of  the  fierce 
sword  :  raised  his  hand  to  his  spear,  brandished  the  quivering 
shaft. 
'  Were  it  my  pleasure,'  said  Fionn,  '  thou  great  Goll  that  ill  obeyest 
me,  long  since  I  had  set  with  my  blade  thy  head  on  a  hard 
wattle  of  Eowan-tree. 
'  I  have  taken  from  thee  thy  shapely  shield,  and  I  have  taken  thy 
blue  keen  knife :    here,  take,  ere   thou  make  for  home,   thy 
battle  gear,  my  hero. 
4  Rise  up,  Goll,  take  thy  lance,  summon  to  thy  side  the  House  of 
Morna  :  see  there  the  brave  battalions  come  against  thee  in  the 
narrow  of  Cronnmhóin.' 
4  My  blessing  on  thee,  noble  Fionn  :  it  is  folly  for  me  not  to  submit 
to  thee  :  ten  hundred  under  young  Art  of  the  spears,  lo  !  here 
against  thee  of  my  nation. 
'  Ten  hundred   under    terror-striking    Garaidh,   they  have    come 
between  thee  and  the  ford  :  raise  thy  spear  above  thy  arm  : 
seest  thou  the  array  of  Conan's  hosts  ?  ' 
'  Protect  me  thou  against  them  all,  and  escort  me  across  the  ford  : 
ward  off  from  me  thy  nation  and  thy  kin,  ere  my  mortal  wound- 
ing befall.' 
4  Go  forth  under  my  protection  into  the  shallow:  quickly,  Fionn, 
seize  thy   weapons,    till   I   escort   thee,'    quoth   bright   Goll, 
'  whole  without  wound  from  my  nation.' 
Goll  escorted  Fionn  of  the  Fians  unwounded  of  all  as  he  asked — 
there  was  the  great  hero  ! — as  far  as  the  very  midst  of  the  army. 
Five  battalions  attacking  Goll  till  he  got  back  over  the  ford  :  they 
parted  not  from  the  brave  hero  till  he  reached  the  centre  of 
Cronnmhóin. 
Oism's  spear,  hardy  Caoilte's  spear,  and    stout  Eaighne's  lance, 

high  in  air  they  quickly  fall  like  rays  into  the  grasp  of  Goll. 
Firmly,  fiercely  we  make  our  way  under  Goll  of  the  good  House  of 
Morna — happy  his  grandsire's  race — ten  hundred  red  shields 
in  the  rear. 
Goll  before  us  and  Goll  behind  us  on  high  Cronnmhóin  of  long 
weapons :  we  from  him  and  to  him  as  it  were  the  brood  of  a 
sow. 
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Eastward  or  westward  we  shook  not  off  Caoilte  and  Oisin  and 

noble  Fionn,  Conbrón's  son  Caireall  who  loved  me,  with  his 

seventeen  hundred  of  Scotland's  levy. 
The  House  of  Cúán,  the  House  of  lasting  Baoiscne,  and  the  House 

of  stout  Rónán,  Dubh  Diothrabh's  race  that  were  no  weak 

array,  upon  our  heels  as  far  as  Duibhféith. 
Then  goes  Goll  out  of  our  midst  to  the  wounding  of  Caireall  of 

comely  form  :  three  hundred  he  bravely  slew  on  the  hard  flank 

of  Cronnmhóin. 
Hardy  Caireall  came  up  to  us  with  Scotland's  excelling  soldiery : 

he  left  ten  hundred  dead  on  the  bog,  the  son  of  triumphant  Ua 

Conbróin. 
Fionn  flanked  us  on  the  road,  leading  a  great  grim  battalion  of 

young  fellows  :  to  aid  our  fair  battalion  came  Iollann  against 

them. 
Few   as   we   were   ourselves   to   Fionn's   own   six   battalions,  we 

abandoned  neither  hound  nor  man,  with  Iollann  herding  us. 
Great  was  our  courage  and  our  confidence  till  at  last  night  fell  on 

us,  till  we  were  left  worn  out  on  this  hillock  of  the  Rowan-tree. 
We  were  staunch,  relying  on  Goll,  against  every  levy  ridge  on  ridge  : 

now  that  Goll  of  the  feasts  lives  not,  every  man  is  bold  against 

us. 
Garaidh  of  fame  am  I :  it  is  no  small  part  of  my  heart's  anguish, 

Magh  Maoin  a  wilderness  since  Goll  is  gone,  and  I  living  on 

the  berries  of  a  rowan-tree. 
It  is  a  cause  of  misery  and  woe,  Magh  Maoin  without  the  good 

House  of  Morna,  myself  a  refugee  from  the  Fian  of  Fionn 

under  the  shelter  of  thy  branches,  0  Rowan-tree. 
Dúnadh  Daighre  is  this  western  dún,  where  music  and  honour  were 

ours  :  beloved  is  this  lake  hard  by  us,  Loch  Riach  of  ruddiest 

rowan-trees. 
Blithely  as  we  were  wont  to  go  to  the  famous  chase  of  Beann 

Boirne,  we  would  see  in  beauty  from  the  ridge  thy  scarlet  top, 

0  Rowan-tree. 
I  will  go  out  into  Meath  as  far  as  Magh  Bile  to-morrow  :  I  will 

burn  the  womanfolk  of  the  Fian  of  Fionn  :  I  will  not  stay 

under  the  protection  of  a  rowan-tree. 
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The  next  day  I  will  come  from  the  east,  I  will  pass  through  lovely 
Gleann  Conain  :  I  will  eat  good  apples  in  the  glen,  and 
fragrant  berries  of  rowan-tree. 

H-.:e  :ore::l.I  Brer. .is::  km  :amm.  ami  me  em;.:  r:m:m:  mil  mam 
::  mm.  Hmamn  f::  km  sml  ::  .       ..      .      -  in:c  ::.  im 

Druid  Dimming  ioretold  to  me,  in  this  wood  by  my 

body  should  res:  in  the  hollow,  beside  the  hillock  of  the  Rowan- 

:ree. 
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108  THE  LAYS  OF  FIONN. 

1  Dorm  Mor  of  Monadh  Eachtcolla,  the  two  sons  of  Ruadh  of  the 

Scottish  border  :  this  band  of  feats  is  wont  to  be  in  the  front  of 

the  valiant  fight. 
1  Goll  of  Golba  and  Cas  of  Cuailnge,  the  two  ldng-feinnidhs  of  the 

Ulster  Fians  :    the  people   of  the   two    clear   pillars  together 

staying  the  champion.' 
Though    Fearrdhomhain    was    a    king-feinnidh    over    fierce    and 

formidable  Fians,  it  was  folly  for  himself  to  oppose  Morna's 

son. 
The  king-feinnidh    of    Ui    Chinnsealaigh,    he    deemed   himself  a 

successful  king  :  bad  was  the  outcome  of  his  strategy  against 

Goll  in  this  battle. 
The  Fians  of  Ormond  come  in  to  the  battle  like  all  the  others : 

many  a  youth  was  stomach -sick  for  fear  of  Goll  of  the  fierce 

exploits. 
The  Fians  of  Desmond  were  called  upon  by  Muirn's  son  at  that 

time  :    though  it  caused   them   great   confusion,   they   came 

hither  in  arms. 
The  sturdy  Fians  of  Thomond,  amid  the  Fian  they  come  :  that  was 

their  loud  lament  before  they  separated. 
By  the  son  of  Muirn  of  the  Lovely  Neck  the  Connacht  Fian  was 

asked  to  join  the  rest  in  dealing  blows  against  Goll  in  the 

fray. 
The  Rough  Household  were  sent  by  the  son  of  Cumhall  Ua  Baoiscne, 

a  fierce  band  with  pearly  weapons,  against  Goll  on  that  side. 
The  House  of  mighty  Neamhann  the  son  of  Cumhall  deemed,  till 

they  were  sent  into  that  fray,  that  Goll  had  met  none  to  with- 
stand him. 
With  not  a  man  missing,  on  the  north  side  of  Cronnmhóin  Fionn 

placed  that  band  along  with  Caireall  Ua  Conbróin. 
The  King  of  Leinster  of  heavy  fruit,  Munster's  two  kings,  though 

it  was  [a  mark  of]  subjection,  on  the  south  side  of  Cronnmhóin, 

Fionn  himself  and  the  House  of  Baoiscne. 
Goll  famed  for  deeds  came  away  after  this  division,  till  he  came  up 

to  the  king-poet  who  was  called  Daighre  Duanach. 
Since  that  heavy  host  was  to  be  called  on  by  Fionn  to  stay  Goll,  he 

asked  the  poet  which  of  the  House  of  Morna  was  this  Goll. 
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1  Thyself  they  have  named,  since  the  day  the  battle  of  Cnucha  was 

fought,  "  Goll  "  because  thou  wast  maimed  in  the  eye  :  there 
Cumhall  struck  thee. 
'  For  fear  of  thy  hand  that  name  was  hidden  from  thee  by  warlike 

Muirn's  son,  0  hated  high-achieving  Goll.' 
'  If  against  me  are  gathered  all  that  Cumhall's  son  has  named, 

needs  must  preparation  be  made  for  them  ere  that  army  come 

up  to  us.' 
After  that  watch  that  Goll  had  kept  for  seven  nights,  his  keen- 
edged  weapons  were  set  beside  Iollann  in  a  bundle. 
A  spell  of  sleep  was  taken  thereafter  by  Morna's  son,  so  that  Fionn 

heard  the  groaning  breath  of  the  hero  hard  by  the  oak. 
Fionn  set  off  alone  to  find  out  who  slept  thus,  till  he  spied  the  one 

youth  with  none  in  his  company. 
The  king-feinnidh  meditated,  since  they  were  alone,  the   slaying 

of   Goll  foolishly,   for   none   would   know   who    should  have 

done  it. 
Fearghus  Wine-mouth  arose  out  of  his  sleep  to  follow  Fionn :  he 

saw  deed- achieving  Goll,  and  Fionn  about  to  smite  him. 
Then  spake  that  poet  to  Cumhall's  son  in  edged  words :  not  to 

attempt  treachery,  fame  lasts  longer  than  life. 
Gold-weaponed  Iollann  awoke  when  he  heard  Fionn  and  the  poet : 

by  the  son  of  victory-reckoning  Cumhall   duel   forthwith  is 

demanded. 
Goll  refused  to  fight  that  duel  with  the  Fian's  king  :  he  said  it  was 

ill-tasting  for  leaders  to  fight  each  other. 
Fionn  the  prince-feinnidh  said  that  that  was  not  his  reason  :  that 

were  Goll  in  his  battle-gear  he  would  desire  to  slay  him. 
Fionn  put  that  harness  piece  by  piece  on  his  limbs  :  Goll  rose  up 

in  manly  guise  thereupon  against  him. 
Fionn  objected  to  doing  that  combat  with  Morna's  son  :  said  that 

combat  were  not  seemly,  unless  all  men  might  look  on. 
The  two  king-feinnidhs  part  in  that  hour  from  each  other  :  foolishly 

they  fixed  a  day  of  meeting  on  the  morrow. 
Readily  answered,  when  Glas  Greine  had  been  unfurled,  the  two 

right   active    good  heroes   Cronnmhóin's   tryst  against   each 

other. 
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CumhalFs  son  full  crafty  stayed  not  for  the  son  of  Morna  :  with 

foresight  he  distributed  all  his  men  on  the  out-gates  of  the 

bog. 
Ua  Conbróin  and  all  we  have  named  above  in  the  first  part  of  this 

tale,  against  rear-protecting  Goll  they  all  advanced  together. 
The  onset  of  Goll  of  many  exploits  was  not  a  face  to  a  friend :  the 

way   of  a  hawk   at   small -birds   was   how   he   went    against 

them. 
The  sons  of  Lochlainn's  king  of  the  swift  barks  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight :  Morna's  son  dealt  swift  death  to  them,  and 

their  woe  was  none  the  less. 
Ossory's  host  under  Fearrdhomhain,  who  of  that  host  was  not 

slain?  the  Ulstermen  there  lay  keen-wounded,  no  better  fared 

the  King  of  Scotland's  sons. 
The  noble  Fians  of  Ormond  withdrew  not  unscathed  :  the  Ceinn- 

sealaigh  said  that  this  battle  was  not  what  they  were  used  to. 
And  the  Desmond  Fians  were  torn  up  in  that  fight  by  Morna's  son  : 

I  am  not  astray  about  it — every  hero  of  them  in  two  pieces. 
The   gift-giving   Fian   of  Thomond,  in   that   affray  though  they 

obeyed — what  know  I  if  ye  have  heard  ? — they  did  not  escape 

for  that  time. 
I  will  not  over-lengthen  what  was  done  by  Morna's  son :  one  man 

to  boast  the  news  came  not  away  of  this  host. 
By  Fionn  on  the  other  side  the  sons  of  Corinac  were  routed  :  great 

was  the  cause  of  haste  :  Goll  covered  the  retreat  from  him. 
To  the  stream-green  Shannon  in  that  hour  he  turned — no  more 

difficult  movement  was  ever  met — till  he  sent  them  past  his 

flank. 
Goll  made  active  work,  few  or  many  though  they  were :  till  they 

reached  Duibhfheith  they  suffered  neither  death  nor  wounding. 
The  House  of  Baoiscne  was  left  that  day  in  rueful  plight  by  the 

single  hand  of  that  Iollann  :  thus  the  tale  is  told. 
Though  lovely  be  that  rising  ground  on  which  ye  stand,  ye  church- 
men :  mournful  to-day  am  I  as  I  tell  this  tale. 
I  am  the  king-feinnidh's  son  who   was  called  Oisin  of  exploits : 

long  am  I  wandering  in  mind  :  Patrick,  that  is  my  story. 

The  Story. 
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V, 

The  Bathing  of  Oisin's  Head. 

Woman,  bathe  this  head  of  mine :  long  since  it  parted  with  the 

Fian  of  Finn :  this  year  and  five,  a  long  space,  it  has  had 

no  woman  to  bathe  it. 
This  night  sixteen  years  agone,  happy  was  I  with  my  fine  head  of 

hair  :  hard  to  know  in  it  that  head  since  it  lost  its  wave-yellow 

torch-flame. 
Ah,  me  !  that  is  the  poor  head  that  hounds  used  to  raise  their  hound- 
cry  round  :  if  it  was  the  day  on  Leitir  Lon,  it  would  have 

women  to  bathe  it. 
Its  outing  to  Leitir  Lon — an  outing  on  which  great  spoils  used  to 

be  taken — when  we  killed  brown  stags  above  the  brink  of  Loch 

Liathdroma. 
An  argument  we  had  over  there,  I  and  light-footed  Caoilte,  when  we 

divided  the  pleasant  chase  through  quarrel  and  contention. 
Darling  Caoilte  said — a  man  that  was  no  shirker  of  combat,  that 

excelled  in  bestowing  cow  and  horse — that  he  was  the  greater 

champion. 
I  said  he  spoke  untruly,  the  true  prince, — it  is  no  falsehood  :  though 

it  fell  out  that  I  said  so,  dear  Caoilte  was  indeed  my  friend. 
Caoilte  went  to  Ceann  Con,  I  go  to  Leitir  Lon  :  Caoilte  with  his 

fortunate  folk,  and  I  my  lief  alone. 
Caoilte  of  the  battles  did  not  kill  that  day  with  his  swift  shooting — 

the  man  that  often  won  fame — but  one  doe  and  one  stag. 
I  vow  to  you,  woman — it  is  no  time  for  me  to  tell  lies — that  there 

came  out  with  me  over  the  plain  thrice  fifty  fierce  stags. 
By  thy  hand,  young  woman,  the  cooking  of  Formaoil  profited  : 

thrice  fifty  stately  stags  in  this  place,  with  fifty  pigs  thrown  in. 
My  shooting  on  Leitir  Laoigh  was  not  the  tender  shooting  of  a 

stripling  :    thrice    fifty  deer  on  the  field,  with  the  threescore 

wild  pigs. 
The  hound  I  held  in  my  active  hand — Gaillfheith,  Fionn  mac  Cum- 

haill's  hound — there  never  touched  the  warm  earth  a  hound 

that  could  win  the  day  from  Gaillfheith. 
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The  small  spear  I  had  in  my  hand — seven  rivets  holding  it — often 

had  my  hand  been  on  its  shaft,  along  the  slope  it  was   not 

unsteady. 
A  good  spear  was  Fionn's  spear  :  there  was  great  venom  in  its  steel- 
blue  point :  anyone  whose  blood  it  ever  let  never  tasted  food 

in  his  life  again. 
If  it  were  that  day,  woman,  to  come  to  me  above  any  man,  thou 

wouldst  wash  my  two  hands,  thou  wouldst  not  avoid  me. 
It  is  a  pity  thou  didst  not  do  this  for  me,  thou  quiet,  fair-haired  girl, 

to  lay  my  head  on  the  cold  pile  of  stone,  and  to  wash  for  burial 

my  poor  bald  pate. 
Fine  was  the  beauty  of  the  fair  hair  that  all  men  saw  on  my  head  : 

it  has  left  me  for  good  and  all,  till  I  am  a  disease-smitten 

grey-face. 
Fine  was  the  lustre  of  my  hair,  it  was  a  fine  setting  for  a  body  : 

never  came  through  head's  bone  hair  so  good  but  the  hair 

of  Fionn. 
Aye,  and  these  teeth  up  here,  away  up  in  the  old  head,  they  were 

once  on  a  time  that  they  would  crunch  yellow- topt  nuts. 
They  could  gnaw  a  stag's  haunch,  hard  and  hungry  and  houndlike  : 

they  would  not  leave  joint  or  jot  of  it  but  they  would  make 

mince-meat  of. 
Aye,  and  these  eyes  up  here,  away  up  in  the  old  head,  though  they 

are  roots  of  blood  to-night,  they  were  once  thin  pearly  gems. 
On  a  night  of  dark  blind  weather,  they  would  not  cause  a  stray  step  : 

to-night,  though  I  should  look  out,  I  cannot  see  the  fair. 
Aye,  and  these  legs  below,  nothing  could  have  wearied  them  :  to- 
night they  are  bowed  and  bent,  pitiful,  shrunken-sided. 
Though  they  are  without  power  or  vigour — I  cannot  even  turn  them 

— they  were  swift  on  a  time  to  follow  the  phantom  of  Fionn- 

mhagh. 
The  phantom  of  Fionnmhagh  on  Magh  Maoin,  we  got  a  turn  of  his 

ill-nature  :  on  Sunday  he  was  on  the  plain  of  Meath,  when 

Cormac  took   ....     (?) 
The  Fiana  ran  towards  him,  sure  they  were  that  they  would  over- 
take the  phantom  :  they  did  not  overtake  him,  though  fierce 

their  effort,  except  Oisin  in  Argadros. 
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The  poor  Oisin  thou  seest  here,  he  encountered  great  harm  and 

hardship,  following  the  phantom  southwards  to  cold  Bearnan 

of  edge-feats. 
There  he  leapt  a  bold  leap,  highly,  terribly,  outlandishly,  and  he 

reached  its  arm  with  swiftness,  up  in  the  air  he  struck  it. 
I  dealt  a  brave  and  hardy  blow  over  its  hideous  clammy  arm :  I 

smote,  without  scarcity,  on  the  eastward,  the  gold  from  its 

paw  into  the  shield. 
The  little  shield  that  was  on  my  arm,  over  which  I  hewed  the 

monster's  paw,  even  had  it  desired  the  gold,  it  would  have  had 

it  in  its  middle. 
Ten  rings  in  it  of  gold  for  Fionn,  and  ten  for  Croibhfinn,  ten  of  them 

for  Goll's  daughter,  and  ten  for  the  daughter  of  Iorgholl. 
The  reckoning  of  its  gold  from  that  out,  besides  gold  that  was 

hidden,  even  a  seer  does  not  know,  for  the  greatness  of  its 

treasures. 
I  know  ten  hiding-places  of  Fionn's  of  treasures  that  I  remember  : 

pity  they  should  be  under  the  warm  earth,  each  hiding-place 

having  ten  treasures. 
His  handsome  drinking-horns  are  there,  beside  the  pillar-stone  of 

Cam  Aodha :  on  the  hillock  hitherward  from  it  he  hid  ten 

garments. 
Beneath  it   are  hunting  spears  wherewith  red-headed  stags  were 

wounded  :  dear  was  the  hero's  hand  that  grasped  them,  meetly 

the  stone  of  Almhain  hath  covered  it. 
Goblets  that  held  the  ale  are  there,  beside  the  waterfall  of  Modhorn  : 

let  whoso  seek  them  might  and  main,  they  shall  not  be  found 

till  the  end  of  all. 
These  and  the  other  treasures  of  Fionn,  above  all  men  might  I 

reveal :  I  know  no  treasure  of  them  all  without  its  mounting 

of  white  bronze. 
All  we  got  in  the  lasting  world,  they  would  be  numerous  to.  recount : 

all  that  we  laid  in  peopled  earth  will  not  be  found  till  doom, 

woman. 
I  am  left  behind  all  these — it  is  right  to  thank  the  Lord  for  it — 

without  vigour,  without  power  while  I  live,  at  the  back  of 

Cionaodh's  fortress. 
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Patrick's  baptism  is  better  for  me  than  the  deceitful  bathing  of 
women,  protecting  churches  and  peoples  and  habitations  :  if 
God  permits  it,  do  it,  woman. 

Woman. 


VI. 

The  Fkay  at  Loch  Luio. 

Our  night  was  cold  in  Loch  Luig  :  we  got  no  rest :  when  Fionn  of 

the  Fian  went  to  the  chase  of  rugged  Eichtghe. 
Aodh  son  of  Morna  son  of  Gara  comes  to  bring  us  to  a  feast — his 

decision  was  to  bring  us  all  to  Loch  Eiach  of  the  kings. 
Fionn  himself  went  not  with  him  but  stayed  on  the  green  moun- 
tain :  the  huts  were  in  the  garth  :  it  was  a  geis  for  him  to  leap 

a  camping  place. 
We  went  five  men  courageous  and  twenty  famous  warriors ;  four 

with  each  youth  went  forth,  five-and-twenty  under  arms. 
We  rested  after  our  hunting,  as  many  as  we  were  of  Fians  :  though 

our  force  and  our  fame   were   great,  we  were  glad  to  get  a 

night's  sleep. 
At  Dumha  Mhuc,  Cormac  had  a  rearguard,   Lunna   and  his  big 

sons  ;  they  were  a  full  valiant  division. 
After  this  we  went  to  his  house :  better  for  us  we  had  not  gone  at 

all :  a  dispute  befell,  not  happily  :  it  was  no  friendly  meeting. 
We  went  to  the  Lios  of  the  Wells,  and  we  did  not  get  admission  : 

they  thought  no  more  of  all  our  music  than  of  the  wolves  of 

the  wood. 
Diarmaid  0  Duinn  said,  '  If  the  gate  be  not  opened  to  us,  I  will 

leap  the  rampart  before  me  that  I  may  avenge  my  despite.' 
Diarmaid  0  Duibhne  leapt  that  rampart  without  taking  counsel — 

the  agility  of  his  legs  was  agile  indeed — and  he  opened  the 

door  to  us. 
On  the  other  side  by  twilight  rise  Lunna  and  his  big  sons,  fifty 

clean-cut  Norsemen — it  was  a  contest  well  matched  in  fierce- 
ness. 
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The  host  kill  each  other  above  the  border  of  the  green  mountain  ; 

neither  comrade  nor  friend  escaped  of  the  light-armed  youths. 

Diarmaid  0  Duinn  fought  with  Leacach  the  fierce  from  Lochlainn  ; 

Mac  Lughach  the  able  fought  on  the  slope  with  Leacán. 
Renowned  Oisin  fought  with  full  valiant  Lunna :  and  Oisin  was 

hard  pressed  in  fight  by  the  outlander. 
I  fight  on  the  northern  side  with  hardy  Ciorcall  on  the  slope  : 

Oscar  was  engaged  by  Greallach  of  the  gravel  lands. 
We  were  ten  in  this  way,  we  and  the  outlanders  :  our  weariness 

came  not  till  day  with  its  full  light. 
On  the  morrow's   morn  we  all   abandoned   our  missile   casting  : 

Oscar  of  weapon-feats  beheld  Oisin  in  straits. 
Oscar's  spirit  rose  when  the  hard  hand-to-hand  fight  was  knit :  and 

he  quickened  his  hand  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  Oisin. 
Oscar  beheaded  Greallach  with  his  leaping  sword   of  virtue  :  he 

slew  Lunna  the  mariner  :  Oscar  was  worn  out  by  it. 
Towards  able  Mac  Lughach  rushed  Oscar  to  slay  Leacán  ;  he  went 
to  his  country  across  the  stream  of  nighness  (?) :  the  head  of 
swift  Leacach  was  taken  off. 
Great  Oscar  came  up  to  me  after  victory  of  spoil  and  combats  :  we 

rested  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  after  victory  of  spoils  and  duel. 
The  cool  water  of  Loch  Luig,  wo  to  him  that  mixes  it  in  his  food  : 

for  in  it  were  left  that  time  the  Norsemen  lying. 
Cormac,  grandson  of  Conn,  is  angered  about  his  men  against  Cum- 
hall's  son :  he  grieved  till  his  dying  day  for  the  death  of  his 
rear-guard  company. 
Flaithri  and  Fiothal  are  summoned  to  the  presence  of  wrathful 
Cormac  the  sage :  to  give  judgment  in  no  light  cause  between 
Fionn  and  Cormac. 
The  men  were  awarded  guilty  :  it  is  no  right  to  deny  the  first  guest : 
the  judgment  of  the  pure  judges  was,  that  they  were  guilty  in 
their  refusal. 
I  have  not  seen  Oscar's  equal  in  giving  battle  or  single  combat, 

except  the  hero  Lughaidh  Lágha,  against  any  heavy  odds. 
All  the  champions  of  the  earth,  let  them  be  in  one  man's  body, 
grievous  bloodshed  they  had  suffered  from  the  sword  of  mightily 
wounding  Oscar. 

i2 
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There  has  not  come  on  earth  since  battle-armed  Conall    a  hero 

more  spirited  against  odds  than  Oscar  of  the  great  deeds. 
There  has  not  taken  lance  in  hand  the  equal  of  Diarmaid  of  the 

modest  face,  anear  or  yet  afar,  since  Lugh  Long-arm. 
Oisin  would  have  stood  his  ground  best  after  the  champions  of 

Ireland,  were  quarrel  but  allowed  him,  against  twenties  or 

single  adversaries. 
Fierce  MacLughach  used  to  blood  his  sword  first  of  all  in  combat ; 

he  used  to  excel  them  all  in  taking  the  spoil  of  his  first  slain. 
I  know  not  my  own  fault :  as  good  a  man  as  any  in  the  comparison. 

I  used  to  take  no  advantage  in  combat,  and  to  avoid  no  odds. 
That  is  the  true  account  of  us,  my  comrades  and  fellow-guards  : 

the  Fiana  of  Finn  would  believe  the  account  I  am  giving. 
From  the  house  of  Muireadhach,  son  of  Flann,  and  of  Manainn  from 

Maona,  I  used  to  seek  crags  and  havens  and  chilly  heights. 
Fionn  of  the  Fian  foretold  for  me  that,  after  the  Eising,  the  sun 

should  come  across  my  cheek  in  Ard  Da  Fhian  refreshingly. 
Ard  Da  Fhian  I  do  not  know  on  the  surface  of  land  or  earth,  but 

be  it  near  me  or  far  away,  I  shall  get  a  place  of  coolness. 

Cold. 


YII. 

Caoilte's  Mischief-Making. 

I  boast  the  morning  for  the  deed  :  we  were  blood-stained  and  giddy  : 

the  Fians  used  to  wash  off  their  blood  above  the  banks  of  Druim 

Eoghabhail. 
I  hewed  down  the  hero  without  ruth,  where  we  held  our  struggle, 

when  we  fought  the  battle  there  in  which  I  carried  off  the  head 

of  Cuirreach. 
I  made  lively  play  that  day,  I  gave  warning  of  wastings,  I  let  their 

calves  go  to  their  cows  in  all  Ireland  weapon-strong. 
I  made  lively  play  that  day,  I  gave  warning   of  wastings,  with 

skilful  feat  I  caused  weeping  in  every  house  in  Ireland. 
I  made  lively  play  that  day,  I  gave  warning  of  wastings,  and  by  me 

were  burned  utterly  the  mills  and  kilns  of  Ireland. 
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Next  were  let  loose  by  me  the  swift  horses  of  Ireland  :  I  escape 

them  by  the  swiftness  of  my  feet  until  I  reached  Argad-ros. 
Next  I  went  over  (to  Tara)  and  the  doorkeeper  admitted  me  (?),  and 

that  night  without  doubt  I  was  candle-bearer  to  Cormac. 
Then  said  to  me  over  there  the  noble  high  overldng  of  Ireland,  '  A 

marvel  is  the  thing  I  see  with  full  heed,  Caoilte's  two  eyes  in 

my  candle-bearer.' 

*  Bless  thee,  say  not  so,'  quoth  Fionn,  quoth  the  chief  of  the  fair- 

haired  Fiana ;  '  though  I  am  in  fetters  in  thy  house,  do  not 

revile  my  people. 
1  That  is  not  Caoilte's  mind,  beyond  any  man  of  thy  folk  of  songs  : 

he  would  not  carry  a  shapely  candle  for  all  the  gold  in  thy 

coffer.' 
"When  the  drinking  was  finished  by  the  full  fierce  and  mighty  king, 

I  go  with  him — it  was  no  crooked  step — till  he  reached  the 

common  house. 
To  this  end  I  brought  southward — greatly  I  desired  its  harmful 

power — and  1  brought  with  me  with  full  intent  the  moss  of 

high  Seasgann  Uairbheoil. 
I  gave  in  warm  Tara  one  companion's  wife  to  another  :  the  wife  of 

this  companion  I  give  away  to  that  bedfellow. 
I  brought  Cairbre's  wife  in  sooth,  and  gave  her  to  Cormac  :    I 

brought  Cormac's  wife  likewise  and  gave  her  to  Cairbre. 
I  put  the  king's  sword  in  my  own  sheath,  though  it  was  a  bold 

deed  :  my  own  sword   Bright  of  Hilt  I  placed  in  Cormac's 

sheath. 
Having  fooled  him,  I  asked  him  at  rising  time  on  the  morrow, 

1  Will  you  tell  me  now  what  would  ransom  my  master  ?  ' 
1  If  thou  fetch  here  the  fierce  wild  man,  and  the  taloned  soaring 

griffin,  and  the  ravens  of  the  wood  of  Dún  Dá  Bheann,  two 

ducks  from  Loch  Goibhneann. 

*  Two  martens  from  leafy  woods  on  the  side  of  Druim  Dhá  Raon, 

and  two  otters  next  from  brown-white  Coradh  Doghair. 
'Two    stags   from   high  Eichtghe,    two    blackbirds    from    Leitir 
Lonnghairg,  two  wrens  from  Dim  Aoife,  two  "  dog-heads  "  from 
Corraoife. 
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'  Two   "  troscs  "  from    Doire    Dhá   Dos,   two    turtle   cloves   from 

Damhros,  two  bernacle  geese  from  Loch  Dá  Dhall,  the  two 

swans  of  Iorros  Domhnann. 
'  The  lanky  fox  of  Sliabh  gCuillinn,  two  wild  dogs  (wolves)  from 

Boireann,   two  swans  from    the  wood    of    blue  Gabhra,  two 

woodcocks  from  Fordruim.' 
Great  was  the  ordeal  he  laid  on  me,  it  was  not  easy  to  fulfil :  it 

brought  me  fiercely  into  strife,  to  have  to  follow  the  pursuit. 
I  start  in  pursuit  across  the  lawn — it  was  a  mighty  work  for  one 

day  :  yet  it  were  a  pleasant  deed,  a  cunning  order,  to  ransom 

the  son  of  Cumhall. 
The  raven  went  southward  from  me — greatly  I  desired  its  harm — 

to  MacLughach's  ford,  known  to  thee,  on  the  south-west  of 

Lurgan. 
The  duck  went  from  me  through  the  mire,  it  was  not  easy  to  catch 

her,  over  the  banks  of  the  swift  Barrow,  over  the  shallow  of 

Inbhear  Dubhghlaise. 
Where  the  wild  man  left  me,  when  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  strength, 

was  in  the  middle  of  the  rath  of  the  Fian  of  Fionn,  but  I 

captured  him  in  Crumlin. 
I  caught  the  crane  by  the  neck  :  though  she  did  not  like  it,  she 

came  :  and  I  brought  her  with  me  under  my  control  to  ransom 

Fionn  from  Cormac. 
All  the  hardship  I  met  with  them  will  come  igainst  me  as  long  as 

I  live  :   over  each  wild  and  each  slope  I  reached  the  side  of 

Loisionán. 
I  have  parted  with  my  friends  :  woe  has  come  in  my  time  :  few  were 

my  foes  each  second  day  :  at  every  time  I  boast  it. 

I  boast. 


VIII. 

The  Ckane-Bag. 

I  have  a  question  for  thee,  Caoilte,  man  of  the  interchanged 
weapons :  to  whom  did  the  good  Crane-bag  belong  that 
Cumhall  son  of  Tréanmhór  had  ? 
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A  crane  that  belonged  to  gentle  Manannán — it  was  a  treasure  of 

power  with  many  virtues — from  its  skin,  strange  thing  to  prize 

— from  it  was  made  the  Crane-bag. 
Tell  us  what  was  the  crane,  my  Caoilte  of  many  exploits,  or,  tell 

us,  man,  why  its  skin  was  put  about  the  treasures. 
Aoife,  daughter  of  dear  Dealbhaoth,  sweetheart  of  Ilbhreac  of  many 

beauties — both  she  and  Iuchra  of  comely  hue  fell  in  love  with 

the  man. 
Iuchra,  enraged,  beguiled  Aoife    to  come  swimming,  it   was    no 

happy  visit :  when  she  drove  her  fiercely  forth  in  the  form  of  a 

crane  over  the  moorlands. 
Aoife  then  demanded  of   the    beautiful  daughter  of    Abhartach : 

1  How  long  am  I  to  be  in  this  form,  woman,  beautiful  breast- 
white  Iuchra  ?  ' 
1  The  term  I  will  fix  will  not  be  short  for  thee,  Aoife  of  the  slow- 
glancing  eyes :  thou  shalt  be  two  hundred  white  years  in  the 

noble  house  of  Manannán. 
'  Thou  shalt  be  always  in  that  house  with  everyone  mocking  thee, 

a  crane  that  does  not  visit  every  land :  thou  shalt  not  reach 

any  land. 
'  A  good  vessel  of  treasures  will  be  made  of  thy  skin — no  small 

event :  its  name  shall  be — I  do  not  lie — in  distant  times  the 

Crane-bag.' 
Manannán  made  this  of  the  skin  when  she  died  :  afterwards  in 

truth  it  held  every  precious  thing  he  had. 
The   shirt   of   Manannán   and   his   knife,    and   Goibhne's  girdle, 

altogether :     a    smith's    hook   from    the   fierce   man  :    were 

treasures  that  the  Crane-bag  held. 
The  King  of  Scotland's  shears  full  sure,  and  the  King  of  Lochlainn's 

helmet,  these  were  in  it  to  be  told  of,  and  the  bones  of  Asal's 

swine. 
A  girdle  of  the  great  whale's  back  was  in  the  shapely  Crane-bag : 

I  will  tell  thee  without  harm,  it  used  to  be  carried  in  it. 
When  the  sea  was  full,  its  treasures  were  visible  in  its  middle  ; 

when  the  fierce  sea  was  in  ebb,  the  Crane-bag  in  turn  was 

empty. 
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There  thou  hast  it,  noble  Oisin,  how  this  thing  itself  was  made : 

and  now  I  shall  tell  its  faring,  its  happenings. 
Long  time  the  Crane-bag  belonged  to  heroic  Lugh  Long-arm  :  till 

at  last  the  king  was  slain  by  the  sons  of  Cearmaid  Honey- 
mouth. 
To  them  next  the  Crane-bag  belonged  after  him,  till  the  three, 

though  active,  fell  by  the  great  sons  of  Mile. 
Manannán   came   without   weariness,    carried    off  the    Crane-bag 

again  :  he    showed  it  to    no   man   till   the   time   of  Conaire 

came. 
Comely  Conaire  slept  on  the  side  of  Tara  of  the  plains  :  when  the 

cunning  well-made  man  awoke,  the  Crane-bag  was  found  about 

his  neck.     Etc. 


IX. 

Goll's  Malediction. 

My  curse  on  the  House  of  Baoiscne,  at  end  of  night  on  the  crag  : 

they  should  learn  my  wrath  if  my  friends  were  many. 
My  blessing  on  the  House  of  Morna,  that  has  suffered  hardship 

from  many  unearthly  beings  :  to-night  though  it  be  the  end  of 

night,  on  the  House  of  Baoiscne  my  curse. 
All  except  Fionn  alone  :  by  his  edge  hath  phantom  fallen  :    bad 

for  me  the  end  of  his  craft :   on  the  House  of  Baoiscne  my 

curse. 
Often  I  met  with  straits   in  a  hostel,  though  I  am  worse  beset 

on  the  crag  :  I  shall  be  for  ever  lamented :  on  the  House  of 

Baoiscne  my  curse. 
Daughter  of  Conall  of  Cruachain,  whose  friends  are  few,  bring  a 

blessing  to  my  friends,  bring  the  Leinstermen  my  curse. 
Sgiath   Breac   son   of   Dathchaoin   lives   not :   there   is  no   other 

reliance    since    my   friend    is   gone  :    no    more    lives    Goth 

Gaoithe  :   on  the  House  of  Baoiscne  my  curse. 
I  got  the  haunch  of  a  wild  stag  from  Caoilte,  and  it  was  a  friend's 

gift :  my  blessing  on  him  seven  times,  on  the  House  of  Baoiscne 

my  curse. 
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I  am  not  thankful  to  the  House  of  Ronan,  my  many  friends  are  no 

more :  that  is  the  end  of  my  lay :  on  the  House  of  Baoiscne 

my  curse. 
When  Patrick  comes  to  Banbha,  it  shall  not  be  an  abode  of  evil 

beings  :  I  leave  my  welcome  to  meet  him,  to  the  House  of 

Baoiscne  my  curse. 

My  curse. 


X. 

Goll's  Paeting  with  his  Wife. 

'  Woman,  take  away  my  tunic  :  rise  up  and  go  from  me:  prepare 
to  depart,  clear  one  of  rosy  cheeks,  the  morn  before  my  slay- 
ing.' 

'  0  Goll,  what  way  shall  I  take  ?  alas  for  those  whose  friends  are 
few  !  rare  is  the  woman  that  has  grace,  when  she  is  left  with- 
out head,  without  lord.' 

'  Seek  the  camp  of  Fionn  of  the  Fiana  in  its  place  on  this  westward 
side  ;  wed  there,  gentle  one  of  red  lips,  some  good  man  worthy 
of  thee.' 

'  What  man  there  might  I  wed,  my  great  Goll  that  wast  kind  to 
me  ?  where  might  I  find  west  or  east  thy  equal  for  a  bed- 
fellow ? ' 

'  Wilt  thou  have  Oisin  son  of  Fionn,  or  Aonghus  son  of  Aodh  Rinn, 
or  muscular  bloodstained  Caireall,  or  the  hundred-wounding 
Corr  Chos-luath?' 

'  Conall  of  Cruachain  is  my  father  :  I  am  fellow-fosterling  to  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles :  brother  to  me  in  the  northern  land  is 
Ceidghein  son  of  shaft-stout  Conall. 

'  It  is  the  harder  for  me  to  leave  thee,  that  thou  art  my  gentle 
sweet  first  husband :  seven  years  of  bravery  agone,  thou 
broughtest  me,  husband,  to  thy  couch. 

1  From  that  night  until  to-night,  thou  hast  not  shown  me  a  harsh 
mind :  from  this  night  out  I  will  not  be  light-minded,  I  will 
belong  to  no  man  on  the  surface  of  earth. 
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1  Thirty  days  living  without  food  scarcely  was  ever  man  before  thee  : 

a  hundred  heroes,  Goll,  by  thy  hand  have  fallen  on  the  narrow 

crag.' 
1  Wide  is  the  sea  around  us,  and  I  on  the  narrow  of  the  crag : 

hunger  for  food  is  betraying  me,  and  thirst  is  overmatching 

me. 
1  Though   hunger   for  food  is  betraying  me,  though  fierce  is  the 

warfare  of  the  five  battalions,  still  more  it  takes  the  beauty 

from  my  cheek,  to  have  to  drink  bitter- strong  brine. 
'  My  own  twenty -nine  brothers  if  one  man  of  the  Fian  had  killed,  it 

would  make  my  peace  with  him  (were  he)  to  relieve  me  for  one 

night  from  thirst.' 
'  Goll  son  of  Morna  from  Magh  Maoin,  eat  those  bodies  at  thy  side  : 

it  will  relieve  thy  thirst  after  [eating  of]  the  men  to  drink  the 

milk  of  my  breasts.' 
'  Daughter  of  Conall,  I  will  not  hide  it — ah  !  it  is  pitiful  how  this 

thing  has  befallen — woman's  bidding  north  or  south  I  will  not 

do  and  have  never  done.' 
'  Ah  !  Goll,  it  is  a  woeful  plight,  five  battalions  or  six  against  thee, 

and   thou  on  the  corner  of  a  hard  crag,  a  bare  lofty  chilly 

crag.' 
'  That,  0  red  mouth  that  wast  musical,  w7as  my  one  fear  on  wave  or 

land — Fionn  and  his  Fian  pressing  on  me  and  I  without  food 

in  a  narrow  corner. 
4 1  have  stained  my  shafts  right  well  in  the  bodies  of  the  House  of 

Tréanmhór  :  I  have  inflicted  on  them  suffering  and  hardship, 

I  have  killed  shaft-strong  Cumhall. 
'  I   brought   the   Munstermen   to  grief  on  the  Tuesday  in  Magh 

Léana :  I    delivered  battle    bravely   on   the    morn   in    Magh 

Eanaigh. 
'  Eochaidh  Bed-spot  son  of  Mál,  of  Ulster's  proud-faced  over-king, 

I  plunged  into  that  hero  my  spear  :  I  brought  them  to  sorrow, 

woman.' 

Woman. 
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XI. 
The  Kindred  of  Fionn. 

Fionn  the  Poet  was  a  man  of  beauty,  he  was  a  noble  leader  of 

Fiana :    though  we  called   him   Fionn   the   Poet,  he   was   a 

dexterous  mighty  king. 
Fionn  the  Poet  was  a  man  of  speech,  it  was  he  that  we  called 

Tréanmhór :   he  excelled  rather  in  the  strength  of  his  feats, 

nevertheless  it  was  a  fitting  name. 
Two  sons  had  Fionn  of  valour  fierce,  Fearghus  Luaithfhionn  and 

Eoghan :  from  them  sprang,  I  know  it  certain,  all  the  best  of 

the  Fiana  of  Ireland. 
One  son  had  noble  Eoghan,  Oilill  muscular,  right  brave :  two  sons 

had  Oilill,  'tis  truth,  Daire  brown  and  Dorchaidhe. 
Fearghus  Luaithfhionn,  herolike  his  strength,  I  am  learned  in  his 

history  :   him  his  foster-mother  here  called  in  excess  of  joy 

'  Baoiscne.' 
Three   sons   had   renowned  Baoiscne,  brave  Cumhall,  boaster   of 

victories,  Criomhall  and  Aodh  Ollach,  the  greatly  fierce  and 

great  achieving  three. 
One  son  Aodh  Ollach  had,  wrathful  right  featful  Lughaidh  :  one 

son  of  the  same  Lughaidh,  fortunate  branch-handed  Feardh- 

omhann. 
Two  sons  had  comely  Criomhall,  Morann  of  triumphs  and  Aodh — 

beloved  the  pair  of  warrior-like  grasp,  in  one  day  they  died. 
Oisin  son  of  Fionn  of  furious  valour,  Fearghus,  Caoinche  scarlet- 
clear,  Uilleann,  Faobhar,   handsome  Kaighne,  beloved  were 

the  comely  perfect  six  (brothers). 
Five  sons  had  great  Oisin — Oscar  and  fierce  Fear  Logha,  Each- 

tach,  Uladhach  that  stayed,  and  Dolbh  Sgeine  bright  of  shield. 
One  daughter  had  Fionn  of  valour  fierce,  whose  name  was  Lughach, 

white  of  hand :  man's  part  she  aimed  at,  curbing  her  nature, 

and  forsook  her  womanhood. 
One  day  that  they  were  on  the  slope,  Lughach  and  Dáire,  in  the 

chase,  Dáire  went,  though  not  easily,  unto  Lughach  in  one 

bed. 
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Lughach  became  pregnant  by  the  deed  from  Dáire,  though  it  was 

bad  friendship :  at  nine  months'  end  she  bears  a  son  that  was 

the  envy  of  the  Fiana. 
' A  wicked  lad,'  said  they  all,  '0  son  of  Cumhall  of  Almhain': 

Gaoine  was  his  name,  for  his  begetting  was  a  prank  (gaoine), 

Mac  Lughach  his  name  after  his  mother. 


XII. 

The  Household  of  Almha. 

Let  us   behold   Fionn's   house   in   Almha,  where  kingly  warriors 

used  to  come :  I  see  that  there  lives  of  it  no  more  door-post  nor 

wattle  nor  pole. 
Little  I  care  for  the  bare  site,  now  that  the  sunburnt  warriors  are 

gone  :  Ua  Baoiscne's  seat,  though  once  'twas  gay,  to-night  is 

grassy  surface-green. 
Fair-haired   women,   with   rings   of  gold,    once   were   here,   with 

drinking-horns :    warriors  that  were  staunch  in  battle,  with 

many-coloured  clothing. 
Three  hundred  good  cups  for  strong  drink,  with  thrice  fifty  golden 

vessels,  thrice  fifty  goblets  of  white  silver  that  held  the  hazel 

mead  of  May. 
One  golden  cup,  a  lovely  treasure  ;  a  vat  of  yew  for  six  hundred  to 

drink  from  :  a  candelabrum  seven  feet  high,  of  gold  and  silver 

and  precious  stuff. 
A  reckoning  of  a  hundred  spotless  couches,  thirty  warriors  to  every 

bed,  around  the  carven  couch  of  gold  of  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall, 

son  of  Tréanmhór. 
Golden   ornament   throughout,   with   golden   pillars  :    couches   of 

wattle  and  plank,  a  youthful  soldiery  on  the  floors. 
In  comely  wise  the  Fian  would  come  with  packs  of  hounds  in 

handsome  leash  :   thus  they  were  wont  to  come  home,  each 

man  bearing  his  spoils  of  the  chase. 
'Twere  hard  to  count  the  Fian  of  Fionn,  great  Patrick  of  sweet- 
sounding  words,  unless  there  might  be  there  within  some  one 

who  knew  their  names. 
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Oisin,  son  of  Fionn,  the  host  was  the  better  for  him,  Domhnall  of 

bent  glance,  foot-swift  Ceallach,  MacMileadh  and  noble  Each- 

luath,  Dubh  Dromán,  and  Dubhán. 
Oisin's  five  sons  who  were  not  foolish,  Oscar  and  full- wise  Fear 

Logha,  [Eachtach]  and  Uladhach  each  time,  and  shield-bright 

Dolbh  Sgéine. 
Diarmaid  Ó  Duibhne  from  the  Brugh,  and  the  ten  Oillills  from 

Eadar,  ten  Dubhthachs  from  the  ridges  of  Breagha,  the  ten 

Moranns  of  Taillte's  plain. 
And  ten  Cormacs  from  the    Cathair,    ten   Cians,    ten   Arts,  ten 

Aithghins,    the    ten   Muireadhachs   of  Magh   an   Sgáil,    ten 

Conns,  ten  Flanns,  ten  Faoláns. 
Ten  Feardhomhains,  ten  Ailbhes,  ten  Collas  from  the  bounds  of 

Cairbre,  ten  Connlas,  ten  curly  Criomhthanns,  ten  Fiachras  and 

ten  Fearghuses. 
The  ten  Fearghuses  of  our  race,  the  ten  Dáires  from  Dáirfhine, 

the    ten    Muirtheimhnes   of  the    sea,   ten   Donnghuses,   ten 

Donnchadhs. 
Gaol   Cródha   and   Conn   son   of  Feabhal,    and  the  Glas   son   of 

Dreamhan,  Gofraidh  of  Gleann  and  Fionn  the  white,  Guaire, 

Criomhthann  and  Cúán. 
Tell  thou,  their  hunting  was  notable,  Cathal,  Dubhán  and  Druim- 

dhearg,  Dubh  Róid  and  Ciothach  and  Conn,  Maine  and  Art  and 

Iorgholl. 
Dubh  Róid  and  Dubh  Draighin,  Faolchu  of  hard-tempered  sword, 

Glac  son  of  Dearg,  son  of  handsome  Diothrabh,  Aodh  son  of 

Criomhthan  son  of  Camlaibh  [Amhlaibh?]. 
Sealbhach   whose  speech  was  musical,  Aodh  the  Fair,   Cúán  and 

Eanna,  Banbh  Sionna  and  Rionnolbh  keen,  Mac  Deighe  and 

Mac  Deithchill. 
Dubhán,  Dubh  Róid,  Dubh  Dála,  Dubh  Droma,  son  of  Seanchadh, 

Flaithre  of  sharp  edge,  man  of  two    exploits,  Garbh  Doire, 

Dáire,  Donnghal. 
Suibhne,  spear-bearing,  smiter  of  the  host,  the  three  sons  of  brow- 
red  Aille,  Fear  Mumhan,  Manradh  of  honour  clear,  Dorn  Tar 

Malaigh  and  Guaire. 
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The  two  Cúáns  from  Cuala,  the  two  Brans,  they   were  enduring, 

Fál  Feadha  and  Fear   Sgéith,    and  Glas  son  of   rough  gray 

Gadal. 
More  I  mourn  the  death  of  skilful  Colla  and  of  Conn  and  Iaconn 

and   Maine   and  Core  and  Ceallach  that   were   handy  about 

slender  points. 
The  death  of  Oilill  and  Breasal,  not  to  us  it  was  no  loss,  the  death 

of  Eochaidh  and  Aodh  with  their  shapely  spear-heads. 
Three  clowns  were  there  within,  Cas  and  Cathmhaol  and  Cualann, 

three  jugglers,  a  gentle  way,  Cleas  and  Cinnmhear  and  Cuit- 

bheadh. 
The   three   grooms  of  Fionn's  house,   when   they  used  to  be   in 

Crumlin,  the  colour  of  their  six  soles  was  not  nice,  Corr  and 

Lonn  and  Luath. 
The  three  fools  of  Fionn's  house,  Meall  and  Maol  and  Cnap  :  though 

they  used  to  follow  the  Fiana,  not  much  wisdom  had  the  three 

lads. 
His  three  good  butlers,  Drúcht,  Dásacht  and  Daithe  :  his  three 

doorkeepers,  a  saying  without  deceit,   Druid    and   lath    and 

Oslaic. 
Fearghus  Fion-bhéal,  Fionn's  poet,  he  was  ecstatic,  he  was  sweet  of 

word  :  Mac  Samhain  his  just  judge,  Aodh  of  the  blue  nails  his 

candle-bearer. 
Beautiful  was  the  bevy  of  women  that  were  on  the  banks  of  Loch 

Lurgan,  with  the  daughter  of  comely  Cearmaid,  with  Leanna- 

bhair,  with  Leannchaomh. 
With  the  little  woman,  sweet-voiced  Blánad,  with  Earc,  with  stately 

Sáraid,   with  Maine,  with  Eadaoin,  with  Saor,  with  Aillbhe, 

with  Cruithgheal  the  fair-haired. 
With   Bearrach   the  freckled,   with   Bé   Bhláith,   with   tall    Tea, 

daughter  of  Eónán,  Finneabhair  finger-slender,  of  many  accom- 
plishments, Eadan  the  beautiful  and  Aobhdhonn. 
Eónán's  son  has  passed  away  :  all  foretold  that  it  should  come  :  by 

the  will  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  keen  pleasure,  by  the  will  of  the 

good  King  I  have  beheld. 

Let  us  behold. 
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XIII. 

The  Headless  Phantoms. 

This  is  a  fair  in  Magh  Eala  of  the  king  :  the  fair  of  Liffey  with  its 

brilliancy :  happy  for  each  one  that  goes  thither,  he  is  not  like 

Guaire  the  Blind. 
Guaire  the  Blind  was  not  in  truth  my  name  when  I  used  to  be  in 

the  king's  house,  in  the  house  of  excellent  Fearghus  on  the 

strand  over  Bearramhain. 
The  horses  of  the  Fiana  would  come  to  the  race,  and  the  horses  of 

the  Munstermen  of    the  great  races :  they  once    held  three 

famous  contests  on  the  green  of  the  sons  of  Muiridh. 
A  black  horse  belonging  to  Dil,  son  of  Da  Chreag,  in  each  race 

that  they  held  at  the  rock  above  Loch  Goir,  he  won  the  three 

chief  prizes  of  the  fair. 
Fiachra  then  besought  the  horse  from  the  druid,  his  grandfather, 

gave  him  a  hundred  cattle  of  each  kind,  that  he  might  give  it 

in  return. 
4  There  is  the  fast  black  horse  for  thee,'  said  Fiachra  to  the  Fiana's 

chief:  '  here  I  give  thee  my  sword  of  fame,  and  a  horse  for  thy 

charioteer. 
'  Take  my  helmet  equal  to  a  hundred,  take  my  shield  from  the 

lands  of  the  Greeks,  take   my  fierce  spears   and  my  silvern 

weapons. 
1  If  it  please  thee  better  than  to  have  nothing,  chief  of  the  Fiana, 

handsome  king,  thou  shalt  not  go  off  without  a  gift,  chief  of 

the  blade-blue  Fiana.' 
Thereupon  Fionn  himself  arose  :  he  was  thankful  to  Eoghan's  son  : 

they  salute   each   other :    not   without   stir   was   their  rising 

together. 
Fionn  went  before  us  on  the  way  :    we  come  with  him  three  score 

hundred ;    to   Cathair  to  Dun-over-Lake,  'tis  there  we  went 

from  the  fair. 
Three  days  and  three  nights  in  high  honour  we  spent  in  Cathair's 

house,  without  lack  of  ale  or  food  for  Cumhall's  son  from  the 

great  king. 
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Fifty  rings  Fionn  gave  him,  fifty  horses  and  fifty  cows  :   Fionn  gave 

the  worth  of  his  ale  to  Cathaoir  son  of  Oilill. 
Fionn  went  to  try  the  black  steed  to  the  strand  over  Bearramhain  ; 

I   and    Caoilte    follow   in   sportiveness,    and   we   race    right 

cunningly. 
Even  we  were  not  slow,  full  swift  were  our  bounds :  one  of  us  on 

his  left,  one  on  his  right — there  is  no  deer  we  could  not  have 

outrun. 
When  the  king   (Fionn)   noticed   this,   he    spurred   his   horse  to 

Tráigh  Li,  from  Tráigh  Li  over  Tráigh  Doimh  Ghlais,  over 

Fraochmhagh  and  over  Fionn-ghlais. 
Over  Magh  Fleisge,  over   Magh   Cairn,  over  the   Sean-umair    of 

Druim  Garbh,  over  the  brink  (?)  of  the  silvery  Flesk,  over  the 

"Bedside"   of  the   Cochrainn.      Over    Druim   Eadair,   over 

Druim  Caoin,  over  Druim  Dha  Fhiach,  over  Formaoil. 
When  we  had  come  to  the  hill,  we   were  first  by  eight  times  : 

though  it  was  we  that  got  there  first,  the  king's  horse  was 

nowise  slow. 
1  This  is  night,  the  day  is  ended,'  said  Fionn  in  good  sooth  :  '  folly 

it  was  that  brought  us  here,  let  us  go  seek  a  hunting-booth.' 
As  the  king  glanced  aside  at  the  crag  to  his  left,  he  saw  a  great 

house  with  a  fire  in  the  valley  before  him. 
Then  said  Caoilte  a  stout  saying  that  was  no  matter  for  boasting  : 

'  Till  this   night  I  have   never   seen  a   house  in   this  valley 

though  I  know  it  well.' 
'Let  us  start   off,'  quoth  Caoilte,  'and  visit  it;  there  are  many 

things  that  I  am  in  ignorance  of : '  a  welcome,  best  of  all 

things,  was  given  to  the  son  of  Cumhall  of  Almhain. 
After  this  we  went  in  on  a  night's  visit  that  was  rued  :  we  were 

met  with  screeching,  wailing,  and  shouting,  and  a  clamorous 

rabbly  household. 
Within  stood  a  grey-haired  churl  in  the  midst :    he  quickly  seizes 

Finn's  horse :  he  takes  down  the  door  on  this  side  from  its 

iron  hinges. 
We  sit  down  on  the  hard  couch  that  has  to  rest  us  all  at  once  :  the 

log  of  elder  that  is  on  the  hearth  has  all  but  quenched  the 

fire. 
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The  unmusical  churl  spoke  a  speech  that  did  not  greatly  please  us  : 

'  Kise  up,  ye  folk  that  are  within :  sing  a  song  for  the  king- 

feinnidh.' 
Nine  bodies  rise  out  of  the  corner  from  the  side  next  to  us  :  nine 

heads  from  the  other  side  on  the  iron  couch. 
They  set  up  nine  horrid  screeches :  though  matched  in  loudness, 

they  were  not  matched  in  harmony  :  the  churl  answered  in 

turn,  and  the  headless  body  answered. 
Though  each  rough  strain  of  theirs  was  bad,  the  headless  body's 

strain   was    worse  :    there  was    no  strain  but    was  tolerable 

compared  to  the  shriek  of  the  one-eyed  man. 
The  song  they  sang  for  us  would  have  wakened  dead  men  out  of  the 

clay :  it  well-nigh  split  the  bones  of  our  heads :  it  was  not  a 

melodious  chorus. 
After  that  the  churl  gets  up  and  takes  his  firewood  hatchet,  comes 

and  kills  our  horses,  flays  and  cuts  them  up  at  one  task. 
Fifty  spits  that  were  pointed,  the  which  were  spits  of  rowan — on 

each  in  turn  he  puts  two  joints  and  sticks  them  round  the 

fireplace. 
No  spit  of  them  had  to  be  taught  (?),  as  he  took  them  up  from  the 

fire ;  and  he  brought  before  Fionn  his  horse's  flesh  on  spits  of 

rowan. 
'  Thou  churl,  take  off  thy  food  :  horse-flesh  I  have  never  eaten,  and 

never  yet  will  I  eat,  for  the  matter  of  going  foodless  for  one 

mealtime.' 
1  If  for  this  my  house  has  been  visited,  to  refuse  food,'  quoth  the 

churl,  '  it  will  fall  out  pleasantly  for  you,  Caoilte,  Fionn  and 

Oisin.' 
With  that  we  started  up  to  get  our  swords  of  temper :  each  man 

seized  another's  sword — it  was  an  omen  of  fist-play. 
The  fire  that  was  set  is  quenched,  so  that  neither  flame  nor  embers 

were  visible  :  a  dark  and  murky  corner  is  narrowed  round  us 

three  in  one  place. 
When  we  were  man  to  man,  who  should  prove  our  stay  but  Fionn : 

slain  outright  were  we,  but  for  Fionn  of  the  Fian. 
Man  against  man  we  were  in  the  house,  the  whole  long  night  till 

morning,  until  the  sun  came  in  at  rising  time  on  the  morrow. 
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When  the  sun  rose,  down  fell  each  man  eastward  or  westward  :  into 

each  man's  head  a  black  mist  came,  till  they  la}7  lifeless  in  that 

hour. 
Not  long  we  were  in  our  swoon  :  we  rise  up  hale  and  sound :  the 

house  had  vanished  from  us,  and  vanished  from  us  are  the 

inmates. 
The  party  that  had  fought  with  us  were  the  Nine  Phantoms  from 

Yewvalley,   to  avenge   on   us   their  sister   whose    name   was 

Cuilleann  broad  of  foot. 
In  this  manner  rose  Fionn — his  horse's  reins  in  his  hand  :  the  horse 

was  whole,  head  and  foot :  every  injury  had  left  him. 
I  am  Caoilte  the  beloved,  left  behind  the  faultless  heroes  :  greatly  I 

miss  it  out  and  out  that  I  no  longer  see  the  Fair. 

This  is  the  Fair. 

XIY. 

The  Enchanted  Stag. 

We  held  a  hunt  after  Hallowtide  in  the  Gorge  of  Balar's  Pig,  having 

passed  over  Magh  n-Ithe,  two  hundred  warriors  well  weary. 
A  heavy  hog  of  the  breed  of  Balar's  swine  we  killed  after  the  Hallow- 
tide :  a  boar  of  grisly  shape,  of  power,   wherefrom  the  gorge 

is  named. 
None  had  dared  to  kill  him  but  the  Fian  of  Fionn  of  surpassing 

might :  of  the  breed  of  the  swift  agile  swine  that  Balar  the 

stout  smiter  kept. 
It  was  I  that  first  engaged  the  hog  and  fought  with  the  great  pig  : 

three  miles  of  the  hill-top  I  bore  that  pig  upon  my  shoulder. 
We  were  in  the  Pass  of  Sruthair,  one  hundred  right  shapely  war- 
riors :  with  a  week's  eating  in  the  hog  for  both  hound  and  man. 
Our  hunting — it  was  the  glorious  hunting  that  gave  the  Cooking 

Copse  its  name  :  a  hundred  stags  from  every  oak-grove  that  held 

a  bush  we  laid  low  around  Ruadhros. 
A  hundred  deer,  a  hundred  stags,  we  killed  with  our  light  spears  : 

the   sand  was  red  with  their  blood,  though  it  was  a  salmon - 

strewn  strand  that  day. 
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Oh  for  the  day  at  Nuadha's-Hand — thou  graceless  woman  that  art 

so  surly  ! — on  the  chase  of  Inis  Bo   Finne   when   Donn   of 

Dubhlinn  fell. 
A  hundred  tender  (?)  maidens  Donn  brought  with  him  from  the 

Sith  of  Aodh  :  it  was  a  high  emprise,  it  was  a  famous  enchant- 
ment, it  was  an  unlovely  shape  that  came  on  him. 
A  queen  had  Aodh  without  blemish  :  she  fell  jealous  about  the 

maidens ,  she  turned  them  into  cold  deer  ranging  the  plains 

without  escort  of  horsemen. 
Though  it  was  she  that  wrought  the  evil,  she  protected  them  from 

peril :  no  one  dared  to  touch  the  deer  :  Donn  was  herding  them. 
Ten  times  was  word  sent  from  the  queen  to  strong  Donn  in  secret, 

that  she  would  be  sleepless  out  of  doors  till  he  would  come  to 

speak  with  her. 
Donn  swore  by  wind  and  bright  sun,  by  sea  and  land  of  the  mighty 

oaths  :  '  I  am  the  king's  son  who  will  not  enter  thy  house  : 

never  will  I  be  on  sufferance.' 
The  queen  is  enraged  with  him,  with  Donn  from  the  Sith  of  Sliabh 

Mis  :  so  that  she  changed  his  gait  abroad,  and  turned  him  into 

the  form  of  a  wild  stag. 
He  went  off  with  his  herds  :  their  goings  were  not  slow  :  he  grew  a 

growth  (?)  of  flattened  points  and  thus  appeared  to  the  men  of 

Ireland. 
Donn  said — it  was  a  foolish  speech — to  the  son  of  Cumhall  son  of 

Treanmhór  that  the  Fians  of  Fionn  would  not  dare  touch  him 

as  long  as  there  was  a  deer  in  Ireland. 
Fionn  said  to  his  Fians  :  £  Let  us  all  go  to  seek  him :  the  stag  shall 

not  remain  at  pasture  hidden  from  the  Fians.' 
I  said  to  him  then,  to  the  king  of  the  Fians  from  Almha,  that  he 

would  find  the  stag's  encounter  fierce  that  has  been  turned  into 

[strange]  forms  before  you. 
'  My  hounds  will  kill  the  stag,  Gaillinn  and  Sgeolang  and  Bran  : 

follow  ye  well  every  track  :  there  is  no  shape  they  do  not  kill 

outright. 
4 1  will  not  feed  my  hounds,'  said  Fionn,  '  until  the  stag  fall  by  my 

hand  :  whether  he  keep  the  middle  of  the  mountain  or  make  a 

slaughter  of  the  Fian.' 

k2 
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Wlienas  Fionn  had  said  this,  we  fell  violently  ashamed :   he  sets 

forth  with  his  company  :  his  household  was  not  downcast. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  us :  ten  hundred  hounds  following 

us  :  a  hundred  women  and  a  hundred  men  [attended]  :  it  was 

a  trysting  great  enow. 
Great  was  our  tumult  and  the  terror  we  inspired  :  great  was  our 

company  and  formidable  :  as  we  went  to  hunt  the  stag,  it  was 

a  wrathful  march  from  Almha. 
We  arrived  at  the  pasturage  :  there  was  a  man  of  battle  there  :  he 

was  a  match  for  us,  it  was  clear  :  he  killed  a  hundred  at  the 

first  attack. 
We  raised  three  furious  shouts,  whereof  the  loud  din  was  heard 

unto   the  heavens :  no  terror   seized   the  brown  stag  at   the 

uproar  of  the  men  or  at  their  assault. 
Bellowing  seized  him,  anger  filled  him,  the  fierce  brown-red  active 

stag,  at  the  sight  of  the  white  hounds,  at  their  terrific  guise, 

at  the  formidable  uproar  of  the  men. 
He  assembled  his  deer  over  the  great  land,  over  the  plains,  and 

[against  him  was]  a  hardy  baying  pack  in  Gleann  Maghair  of 

the  rider -host. 
The  pack  came  upon  the  quarry  (?)  at  the  big  sea-pool  of  Ceann 

Mhaghair  :  the  stag  turned  his  breast  to  our  host :  hard  ill 

usage  we  got  of  him. 
Whoever  kept  away  from  him,  it  was  not  to  face  him  that  Fionn 

undertook,  by  reason  of  the  stag's  last  stand,  guarding  against 

them  on  his  feet. 
Were  it  not  for  me  and  Fionn's  two  hounds  that  followed  him  from 

glen  to  glen,  he  had  left  the  Fian,  by  my  troth  :  hard  ill  usage 

we  got  of  him. 
I  tackled  the  stag  in  fight,  amid  the  slaughter  though  alone ;  the 

deer  were  laid  low  by  me,  Donn  of  the  deer-herding  was  laid  low. 
Donn  from  the  Siodha  was  the  stag,  Fionnlaoch's  only  son,  as  I 

know :  a  stern  fate  befell  him  from  the  queen,  that  she  brought 

him  under  heavy  vengeance. 
Since  first  I  came  to  life  in  this  world,  I  met  no  contest  like  it — 

my  meeting  with  the  stag  face  to  face,  Fionn  foretold  it,  it 

befell  us. 
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XV. 

The  Boyhood  of  Fionn. 

Write  it,  Brogan,  a  writing  in  speech  full  keen  and  wise — somewhat 

of  the  career  of  Cumhall's  son  who  bore  many  a  distressful 

bout. 
It  was  the  daughter  of  Tadhg  Mor  son  of  Nuadha  that  brought 

forth  a  famous  sapling  of  glowing  crown  :  Glais  Dige  (Stream 

of  the  Dyke)  was  the  first  name  given  him  when  he  was  born 

in  that  hour. 
Bodhmann,  fostermother  of  valour,  carried  that  lad  to  a  secret  hill : 

in  the  hollow  of  a  tall  ivy-clad  tree  is  nursed  that  noble  Fian- 

leader. 
He  is  named  the  Lad  of  the  Hollow  :  many  a  thing  of  terror  for  a 

time  befell  him  :  he  is  kept  nourished  by  Bodhmann  on  the  rich 

meat  of  grizzled  hogs  of  the  wild  swine. 
One  day  he  is  left  alone,  who  often  met  danger  within  great  dwel- 
lings :  a  slice  from  the  side  of  the  wild  hog  was  the  breast  that 

son  of  Muirne  sucked. 
A  toghdn  (polecat  ?)  by  the  wood-side  passes  near  the  hollow  :  it  comes 

to  the  smell  of  the  slice  (?) :  for  the  infant  it  was  no  slight 

terror. 
He  closes  his  grasp  round  the  toghmann — it  was  a  good  auspice  of 

brave  encounter  : — he  keeps  choking  the  toghdn   from   early 

morn  till  eve. 
Bodhmann  comes  to  seek  the  child  unwearied  as  any  deer :  when 

she  found  the  toghmann  strangled,  Bodhmann  rejoiced  in  the 

first  exploit. 
Speedily  the  toghdn  is  skinned — it  was  a  good  augury  of  the  chase  : 

the  skin  of  the  tree-hound  of  the  forest  is  put  about  him  in  the 

hunting-booth. 
He  is  called  the  Lad  of  the  Hollow,  this  man  of  straits  in  many  a 

fray :  until  he   is  nine  years  old  he  continues  to  be  fed   by 

Bodhmann. 
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Shu  goes  with  him  to  the  fair  of  Taillte  :  for  him  this  visit  was  not 

a   friendly  ono  :  against  the  hoys  of  all  Ireland  ho  wins  three 
games  in  turn. 
He  plays  three  games  of  the  loop  (three  cunning  games?) — the 

beginning  of  his  education  in  Taillte — against  the  youths  of 

all  Ireland  :  for  him  it  was  no  play  among  friends. 
Conn  of  the  champions  asks — the  man  by  whom  hard  marches  are 

made — '  Who  is  the  little  fionn  (fair  lad)  that  wins  the  goal 

against  the  handsome  youths  of  Ireland  ?  ' 
'  A  light  word  is  that,'  said  Bodhmann,  '  thou  Conn  of  the  brave 

encounters  :   yon  lad  is  the  man  of  joy,   "  Fionn  "   himself, 

clear-topped  Ua  Baoisgne. 
'  He  is  the  prophesied  of  old,  that  has  come  to  you  from  the  hunt- 
ing booth :  he  it  is  that  will  break  your  geasa :  henceforth  he 

will  not  be  in  hiding.' 
He  goes  from  the  fair,  pursued  by  many  a  sword-edge  from  Taillte, 

across  Ireland  without  stop  to  the  shelter  of  Fiodh  Gaibhle. 
He  was  fated  not  to  be  christened  till  he  should  see  brave  Conn  :  it 

is  by  the  words  of  his  enemy  that  he  got  the  invention  of  his 

name. 
That  is  why  he  was  christened  (Fionn) :  good  were  his  knightship 

and  his  deeds  :  how  hard  he  found  it  whoso  shall  tell,  it  is  meet 

co  wTrite  his  tale. 

Write  it,  Brogan. 


XVI. 

The  Shield  of  Fionn. 

Ah  me  !  thou  shield  of  my  bright  king,  'tis  hard  that  thou  shouldst 

be  defaced:  woe  that  thy  sturdy  lord  no  longer  lives,  thou 

foreguard  of  the  shields  of  Ireland. 
Many  a  spoiling,  many  a  brave  battle  thou  and  thy  lord  have  given : 

good  was  the   cover   of   thy   chalk   round   spearheads,   thou 

staunch  protection  against  strokes. 
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There  was  not  on  the  firm  earth  in  the  time  when  he  possessed 

thee,  there  seized  not  shield  a  braver  man  than  thy  chieftain 

and  thy  lord. 
He  was  a  poet,  a  man  of  science,  a  battle-hero  of  assemblies  :  none 

was  found  like  him  for  gifts  :  he  was.  a  brave  warrior  in  stern 

battles. 
He  was  a  craftsman,  an  excellent  metal-wright,   a  happy  ready 

judge  :   woe  to  him  that  met  him  in  anger  :  he  was  a  master 

in  every  free  craft. 
Hardly  is  there  on  solid  earth,  unless  there  be  some  seer  or  sage, 

thou  shield  of  the  king  of  frosty  Sigear,  one  that  knows  thy 

career. 
Scarce  are  they  too  on  the  same  earth,  man  or  woman,  that  can 

tell  the  reason  why  thy  name  abroad  is  called  the  Dripping 

Ancient  Hazel. 
There   is   not,  except   myself  and   Caoilte,  man  of  wisdom,  and 

Fionntan  of  Dun  Fearta,  one  that  knows  thy  career. 
From  of  old  the  shield  of  my  king — I  tell  you  it  is  a  true  matter — 

is  unknown  of  men,  grieves  me  no  man,  until  the  great  battle 

of  Magh  Tuireadh. 
'Twas  Balor  that  besought  Lugh  a  short  time  before  his  beheading  : 

'  Set  my  head  on  thy  own  comely  head  and  earn  my  blessing. 
'  The  triumph  and  the  terror  that  the  men  of  Inis  Fail  found  in  me, 

well  I  wish  that  henceforth  they  may  be  found  in  my  daughter's 

son.' 
That  blessing  nevertheless  Lugh  Longarm  did  not  earn  :  he  set 

the  head  above  an  eastern  wave  in  a  fork  of  hazel  before  his 

face. 
A  poisonous  milk  drips  down  out  of  that  tree  of  strong  hardness  : 

through  the  drip  of  the  bane  of  no  slight  stress,  the  tree  splits 

right  in  two. 
For  the  space  of  fifty  full  years  the  hazel  remained  unfelled,  but 

ever  bore  a  cause  of  tears,  being  an  abode  of  vultures  and 

ravens. 
Manannán  of  the  round  eye  went  to  the  wilderness  of  the  White- 
hazel  Mountain,  where  he  saw  a  leafless  tree  among  the  trees 

that  vied  in  beauty. 
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Manannán  sots  workmen  at  work  on  this  tree  without  slackness:  to 
dig  it  out  of  the  firm  earth  :  this  were  a  mighty  deed. 

A  poisonous  vapour  rises  up  incessantly  from  the  root  of  that  tree 

until  it  killed — perilous  consequence — nine  men  of*  the  working 

folk. 
It  killed  nine  others  of  them  of  the  people  of  smooth  Manannán — 

the  story  of  the  tree  well  I  wot — and  blinded  a  third  nine. 
Now  I  say  to  you,  let  the  prophecy  be  sought  out  :  around  that 

mighty  hazel  uncontemned  was  found  the  source  of  many  an 

'  ah  me  ! ' 
Lucra   was  the   wright    that    wrought   the   plaited    blossom-light 

shield — lord  of  the  Marannmháls  of  the  plain — for  Manannán 

the  warrior. 
Two  virtues  of  the  virtues  of  the  shield,  to  be  untouched  in  battle  or 

in  fray — few  were  the  shields  its  equal — before  it  'twas  a  rush 

of  utter  rout. 
A  battle  in  Pict-land  that  was  not  weak  was  the  first  battle  fought 

by  thee,  when  Mothla  son  of  Meilge  was  slain,  the  mighty  high- 
king  of  Egypt. 
Not  inferior  was  the  next  battle  fought  by  thee,  whereof  the  grief 

was  great,  when  Dubhthach  son  of  Daire  was  slain,  the  mighty 

high-king  of  Spain. 
'  Twas  a  quest  on  which  noble  Manannán  went  into  Asia  with  a 

numerous  host,  when  he  slew  Fiodhabhlach  the  active,  the 

many-weaponed  high -king  of  Asia. 
These  were  noble  Manannán's  share  in  thy  struggles  south  and 

north,  till  he  gave  thee,  that  wert  a  beloved  goodly  screen,  a 

marriage-gift  to  the  king  of  Sigear. 
Cairbre  made  a  song  of  praise  on  the  beauty-scarlet  shield — a  man 

of  sweetness  and  delight  was  he — for  the  king  of  the  noble 

island  of  Sigear. 
Fifty  ounces  of  the  pure  gold  Gola  gave  him  for  his  praising  :  the 

better  was  his  worth  and  the  greater  his  fame,  both  his  and 

the  beauty-clear  shield's. 
Cairbre  the  generous  prince,  son  of  Eadaoin,  whose  honour  was 

good,  bestowed  the  shield  on  the  brave  lord  on  whom  it  brought 

no  sorrow,  on  the  Daghdha  of  majestic  face. 
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The  Daghdha  gave  to  tall  Eitheor  the  hue-ruddy  brown-red  shield- 
to  the  rod  of  many  a  feat  in  fight,  to  the  son  of  Conn  son  of 

Cearmaid. 
It  was  from  that  shield  that  Eitheor  of  smooth  brown  face  was 

called  "  Son  of  Hazel  " — the  man  of  deeds  whereof  the  fame 

was  not  feeble — for  this  was  the  hazel  that  he  worshipped. 
On  the  day  when  MacCuill  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Taillte  of  the 

great  muster,  a  man  whose  heavy  slaughters  abroad  were  not 

slight,  Sgorán  possessed  that  shield. 
For  the  space  of  two  hundred  full  years  was  the  golden  ancient 

shield,  after  a  still  longer  life,  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of 

Fir  Menia  (Armenia?). 
Manannán  of  the  heroes  went  after  it   into  the  country  of  Fir 

Menia,  where  he  gained  nine  glorious  battles  over  the  people 

of  shield-bright  Sgorán. 
He  killed  three  brave  battalions  of  the  splendid  oversea  army :  it 

was  a  great  affair  beyond  despite,  whereof  arose  cause  for  cries 

of  '  ah  me  ! ' 
Fifty  ounces  of  the  red  gold,  fifty  horses  of  waving  mane,  brown- 
red,  a  [chess]  board  that  was  not  shaky  (?)  in  his  house,  and 

the  chessmen  of  shield-bright  Sgorán  [were  paid  by  him] . 
He   gave   him   a   still   greater   ransom — for  Manannán  it  was  no 

distress — for  giving  battle  with  the  fifty  battalions,  thrice  fifty 

shields  along  with  that  same  shield. 
Manannán  himself  kept  it,  the  much-adorned  terrific  shield  :  the 

cunning  man  of  never  feeble  deed  kept  it  till  Tadhg,  son  of 

Nuadha  came. 
Manannán  gave   to   Tadhg  the  hue-ruddy,   brown-red   shield,  to 

Nuadha's    son    the   well-knit    craftsman,   together  with   the 

chessmen. 
The  day  that  comely  Cumhall  carried  off  Muirn  of  the  lovely  neck 

by  force,  the  lord  of  every  manly  honour,  he  obtained  the 
shield  of  onsets. 
When  comely  Cumhall  fell  in  Cnucha  above  Liffey  of  the  Leinster- 

men,  the  smooth  steady  prince  of  no  small  frame,  Criomhall 

obtained  that  shield. 
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When  Fionn  the  manly  succeeded  (?)  to  handsome,  splendid  Criom- 

hall,  that  bright  great  grasp  to  which  each  battle  yielded  took 

from  Tréanmhór  the  stout  shield. 
What  of  battles  were  fought  by  thee  under  Cumhall's  son  of  the 

bright  hands,  thou  brightest  shield  that  hast  not  been  defamed, 

'twere  hard  to  number  them. 
By  thee  was  given  the  battle  of  Ceann  Cluig,  when  Dubhthach,  son 

of  Dubh,  was  slain  :  the  battle  of  Móin  Mafaidh  without  woe, 

when  Déidgheal  hard-mouth  was  slain. 
The  battle  of  Luachair,  the  battle  of  Ceann  Aise,  and  the  battle  of 

Inbhear  Dubhghlaise,  the  battle  of   Teathbha,   stiff  was  its 

entanglement,  the  battle  of  Cluain  Meann  of  Muirisg. 
The  battle  of  Lusga,  the  battle  of  Ceann  Cláire,  and  the  battle  of 

Dun  Maighe,  the  battle  of  Sliabh  Fuaid,  whose  heat  was  tense, 

the  rout  in  which  fell  rough  grey-eyed  Garbhán. 
The  battle  of  Fionntráigh,  whereby  the  warsprite  was  sated,  where 

blood  and  booty  were  left  behind,  two  bloody  battles  round 

Ath  Móna,  and  eke  the  battle  of  Cronnmhóin. 
The  battle  of  Bolgraighe  of  great  deeds,  in  which  fell  Cormac  the 

exact,  the  battle  of  Achad  Abhla  that  was  not  slack,  the  battle 

of  Gabhair,  the  battle  of  the  Sheaves. 
The  battle  of  Ollarbha,  where  the  strife  was  fierce,  wherein  generous 

Fathadh  was  slain,  the  battle  of  Eise,  great  were  its  deeds,  and 

the  battle  of  Ceis  Corainn. 
The  battle  of  Carraig,  the  battle  of  Srubh  Brain,  and  the  battle  of 

Beann  Eadair,  the  battle  of  Sliabh  Uighe  that  was  not  slack. 

and  the  battle  of  Magh  Málann. 
The  battle  of  the  brave  Colamhnaigh,  and  the  battle  of  Inbhear 

Bádhna,  the  battle  of  Ath  Modhairn,  clear  to  us,  and  the 

battle  of  Beirge  above  Boyne. 
The  battle  of  Magh  Adhair  not  belittled,  and  the  battle  of  Dun 

Fraochán,  the  battle  of  Meilge  of  the  mighty  struggle,  that 

caused  loud  cries  and  wails  of  woe. 
The  battle  of  Beirbhe,  great  was  its  deed,  the  after-battle  with  the 

King   of   Lochlainn  of  the   ships,   the  battle   of  Uighe,   un- 
doubtful  were   its    tidings,   and    the    battle   of    the    Isle   of 

Gaibiel. 
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The  battle  of  Móin,  the  battle  of  Ceann  Tire,  and  the  fortunate 

battle  of  Islay ;  the  battle  of  the  Saxons,  great  was  its  glory, 

and  the  battle  of  sturdy  Dun  Binne. 
The  battle  where  tall  Aichil  was  slain,  the  ready-handed  high-king 

of  Denmark,  the  battle  of  Inbhear  Buille  in  truth,  and  the 

battle  of  fierce  firm  Buinne. 
Twenty  battles  and  twelve  outside  of  Ireland  in  full  sooth  as  far  as 

Tir  na  n-Dionn  of  fame  not  small,  Fionn  fought  of  battles 

with  thee. 
Eight  battles  in  Leinster  of  the  blades  thou  and  thy  side-slender 

lord   fought :  in  thy   space   of  grace,    no   falsehood   is   this, 

sixteen  battles  in  Ulster. 
Thirty  battles  without  reproach  thou  gavest  in  Minister  of  MacCon 

— it  is  no  lie  but  sooth — and  twelve  battles  in  Connacht. 
Twenty-five  victorious  battles  were  fought  by  thee,  thou  hardy  door, 

eighteen  battles,  a  rout  that  was  not  slack,  thou  didst  gain 

over  the  Tuatha  De  Danann. 
Not  reckoning  thy  fierce  indoor  fights  and  thy  duels  of  hard  swords, 

these  while  thy  success  lasted  strong  were  thy  share  of  the 

battles  of  Ireland. 
Broken  is  my  heart  in  my  body  :    I  have   mourned  for   many  a 

good   equal  :    thou  undefended  on  the   plain,  burned  by  the 

swineherd. 
Thrice  nine  were  we  on  Druim  Deilg  after  the  blood-red  battle: 

sad    to    relate    was    our   plight :    we   raised    three    cries   of 

"  oehán." 
Since  the  forbidden  tree  that  was  in  Paradise  on  account  of  which, 

alas  !  transgression  was  done,  never  was  shaped  tree  on  ground 

that  caused  more  cries  of  uchán. 
The  King  of  Heaven  save  me,  the  good  Son  of  Mary  maiden,  from 

Hell  of  sharpest  peril  that  has  caused  laments  and  ucháns. 
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XVII. 
Caoilte's  Ukn. 

Caoilte's  urn  who  first  found,  I  shall  record  here  in  lasting  life  :  for 

many  a  day  it  was  sought  in  the  spring  above  Duibheochair. 
Steady  the  little  white   urn  that  ye  have  given  unto  my   hand : 

my  dear  heart  makes  welcome  for  the  goblet  of  Caoilte  of 

friendship. 
Ivory  and  gold  and  blue  glass  (whosoever  has  sought  to  know  of 

me),  pale  bronze  and  white  silver  was  the  urn  of  Caoilte,  the 

princely  youth. 
An  apple  of  red  gold  in  its  middle,  with  pillars  of  white  silver  :  on 

its  right  side  when  this  was  set,  it  let  forth  water  from  the 

urn. 
When  on  its  right  side  was  put  the  ingenious  shapely  apple,  the 

little  white  apple  would  stay  in  the  water  till  the  urn  was 

full. 
To    put   water    in    the    middle    of   it  (I  tell  you   the  matter   is 

certain),  what   drink   he   chose   thereafter  it   gave   to   every 

king-feinnidh. 
Dear  was  he  to  whom  it  used  to  be  served,  the  urn  of  Caoilte  of  the 

swift  shooting  :  never  served  draught  its  better  in  shape  and 

invention. 
My  witness  for  Eonan's  courteous  scion  above  any  man  that  was  in 

the  Fian  :  that  never  came  on  land  or  wave  a  man  like  accurate 

Caoilte. 
He  was  a  soldier,  a  guide  at  need,  a  burgher  that  entertained  all 

men,  a  brave  man  that  carried  the  battle,  a  man  constant  and 

right  proved. 
Were  it  shapen  gold  and  stones,   and  that  my  prince   had  their 

bestowal,  this  is  the  speech  he  would  speak  thereunto — that 

they  should  serve  all  men  else. 
I  will  clasp  to  my  sad  heart  the  lovely,  clear,  cool  urn  :  ah !  that 

it  were  my  beloved  Caoilte  that  had  come  here  as  thou  hast 

come. 
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Stay  with   me  for  the  dear  God's  sake,   thou  Tailgheann,   thou 

foretold  one,  till  I  tell   thee  while   I   live  the  true  story   of 

the  urn. 
One  day  that  we  were  above  Eas  Ruaidh,  all  the  Fiana  of  Fionn  at 

once,  Fionn  divided  (he  was  the  better  of  it)  the  forests,  woods, 

and  wildernesses. 
Fionnchadh  and  Corr  the  Footswift  without  fault  got  the  hunting 

of  the  Connacht  border,  and  Suanán,  son  of  Fear  Trom,  Faoian, 

and  Lughaidh  from  Leitrim. 
The  three  kings  of  the  Briton  Fians  successful,  Anluan,  Forann, 

Fearadhach:  beloved  band,  lively  their  action,  the  three  sons 

of  the  high-king  Iobhar. 
The  constant  Glasannraidh  and  Giollannraidh  follow  Forann  from 

us  like  the  rest :  the  King  of  Britain's  active  son  took  a  third 

of  our  foreigners  and  our  levies. 
When  Fionn  saw  this,  before  I  spoke  he  speaks  to  me :  *  Oisin, 

bring  along  with  thee  together  Cnu  Deireoil  and  Daighre. 
'  Hold  the  chase  of  Leinster  of  sword-blades,  of  Ossory  and  of  Sliabh 

Cualann  :  bring  the  sons  of  Cuán  likewise,  bring  my  musicians 

and  my  soldiers. 
'  Thou   art   first   of  us  in   honour,   Oisin   of  noble  virtue :  thine 

most  fitly,  therefore,  are  the  foreigners  and  levies  under  thy 

protection.' 
His  own  musicians  without  sadness  Forann  brought  with  him  to  the 

chase,  Suanach,  Seanach,  Breasal  the  fair,  Uallach,  Aichear, 

Ailgeanán. 
Cobhthach,    Ciothruaidh    and   Cos,    Maine   and   famous    Eanna, 

Crónán,  Crinne  of  gentle  way,  Ceolach,  Faoidh  and  Fosgadh. 
We  fell  jealous  of  him  then,  of  the  son  of  Britain's  valiant  king : 

we  envied  him  all  that  he  brought  away,  foreigners,  musicians, 

levies. 
At  Bearnas  next  sat  down  Fionn  to  whom  we  had  given  lordship : 

he  looses  from   him   the  hunting  folk  with  their  red-pawed 

hounds. 
Eight  men  in  the  king's  company,  men  whose  might  was  not  with- 
stood :  himself  was  the  ninth  man,  Fionn,  son  of  Cumhall  of 

the  round  spears. 
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Cuan  and  Aodh  Beag,  sou  of  Fionn,   Failbhe  and  Rionnolbh   of 

keenness,  Glas,    son  of  Eadar,    fierce    his    power,    Caoinche, 

Daire,  and  Donnghus. 
A  hound  in  the  leash  of  every  man  of  these,  Fionn  with  Bran  before 

him  :  hearken  to  me  in  due  order  till  I  tell  their  names. 
Fuilteach  with  Aodh  Beag,  son  of  Fionn,  Eachtach  with  Rionnolbh 

the   Keen,   Fear  Glinne  with  Failbhe,   too,  and  Gaoth  with 

Cuán  of  Crumlin. 
Eitioll  with  Glas,  fierce  his  terror,  Fiamhach  the  hound  of  excellent 

Caoinche,  Fear  Glonn  with  Daire  for  his  day,  Fear  Baoth  in 

the  hand  of  Donnghus. 
Bran  though  a  hound  was  yet  no  hound,  good  was  her  valour,  fair 

her  fame,  she  was  no  hound's  offspring,  from  no  hound  sprang, 

and  no  hunting  dog's  offspring  was  her  mother. 
Bran  never  mated  with  a  hound  (good  were  her  wit  and  her  reason 

— it  were  not  meet  to  tell  it  in  his  time),  but  with  the  king's 

son  of  Dal  n-Araidhe. 
They  are  following  us  on  the  height:  the  sword-edge -fierce  Fian- 

prince    sees    approach     him    a    great    pig,    horrid,    hideous, 

ungentle. 
Thus  came  the  hog :  comparable  was  he  to  every  evil :  a  mountain 

height  was  not  bigger  than  he,  his  colour  purplish  and  brindled 

black. 
Those  eight  slip  their  hounds  at  the  fearful  wild  hog ;  the  hog  turns 

('twas  a  deft  deed)  and  kills  them  all  on  the  spot. 
The  fierce  excelling  eight  are  enraged  after  the  killing  of  the  red- 
headed hounds,    and   they   cast   each  man  his   spear  at  the 

fearful  wild   hog. 
Their  weapons  glanced  off  him   as  if  he  were  a  pillar  of  stone  : 

he  turns   and   utterly    demolishes   the    eight  yellow-grained 

spears. 
1  Now  is  the  time  for  the  great  speeches  thou  holdest  with  Bran  at 

the  drinking :  thou  hast  said  that  never  paced  the  plain  deer 

or  hog  she  would  not  overcome.' 
*  Hard  to   contend  with   fierce  wizardry  :    it   is   confusion   to   wit 

and  reason  :  full   sure  I   am,  if  it   were  to  give  battle,   that 

Bran  will  be  the  uppermost.'  * 
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Up  rises  Fionn  and  takes  Bran  and  shakes  the  chain  and  recites 
to  her  her  exploits  and  her   triumphs  during   her   day. 

4  Bigger  than  yonder  boar,'  quoth  Fionn,  'was  the  boar  thou 
slewest  in  the  glen  when  he  fell  along  with  thee  between 
Eabha  and  Ros  Geidhe. 

*  Though  courageous  was  the  boar  of  Druim  an  Eoin,  swiftly  thou 

broughtest  him  down  in  his  despite  :  the  boar  of  Magh  Glinne 
of  mighty  tramp,  the  boar  of  Fionnabhair,  the  boar  of 
Fionncharn. 

*  The  boar  of  Riogh-choill  a  deed  laid  low,  the  boar  of  Boirche, 

the  boar  of  Bos  na  Biogh,  the  boar  of  Ceann  Feabhrat,  the 
boar  of  Fuire,  the  nine  boars  of  the  cave  of  Sgannlaidhe. 
'  Thou  slewest  a  boar  at  Ath  Néid  that  had  terrified  the  Fian,  a 
boar  from  Sliabh  Cuillinn  over  sea,  and  the  boar  of  Druim 
Lighean. 

*  Thou  slewest  a  boar  at  Ath  Lóich  and  nine  boars  at  Ath  Cróich, 

the  boar  of  Cnámh-choill,  the  boar  of  Clochar,  and  the  boar  of 

Druim  os  Bothaibh. 
4  Recount  thy  [deeds  of]  prowess  and  spirit,  greater  is  their  number 

than  their  fewness,  since  first  hound-leash  was  put  on  thee 

until  the  day  wherein  thou  art  to-night.' 
Up  rises  Bran,  stout  was  her  start,  and  she  shakes  all  the  hillside  : 

over  the  mountain  flies  the  boar,  when  he  sees  Bran  approach 

him. 
Long  the  pursuit,  from  Bearnas  Mór  to  Sliabh  Teichid,  where  hosts 

were  hewn,  till  at  length  fierce  Bran  brings  to  bay  the  boar 

by  which  the  great  damage  had  been  done. 
The  pig  utters   a    screech    at  her   till  it   was  heard  from   him 

throughout    the   glen  :    on  the  hill   to   meet    them    came  a 

hideous,  ungentle  churl. 
Thereupon   said  the   churl  of   the   hill :    '  Let   ye  go  my   pig  to 

me :  do  not  all  of  you   lose   your  lives  for  the   sake  of  one 

pig's  life.' 
Failbhe  son  of  Flann  heard  him,  and  Caoinche,  man  of  sharing  : 

heard    him     Rionnolbh    clean    and    bright,     and     Cuán    of 

Crumlin.  « 
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Up  oome  the  fierce  excelling  four  to  the  churl  conspicuous 

towering:  but  that  druidry  warded  him,  rueful  for  him  had 

been  their  coming. 
Thereafter  they  come  blow  to  blow  for  a  third  of  the  long  night, 

till  he  bound  the  four  men  with  the  thongs  (?)  of  his  shield 

in  the  affray. 
Aodh  son  of  Fionn  heard  that,  and  Glas  of  the  deft  warriorship, 

Daire  of  activity  heard  it  and  the  good  hero  Donnghus. 
Up  come  these  four  against  the  churl  that  was  right  swift :  no  less 

was  their  encounter  for  a  whole  third  of  the  night. 
The  haughty  churl  binds  the  eight  warriors  of  high  achievement : 

reduces  (?)  now  to  straits    the    men  and  lays  them  on   the 

slope. 
Fionn  and  Bran  and  the  boar  from  ravine  to  ravine  and  from  hill 

to  hill :  they  could  make  nought  of  him :  no  weapon  pierced 

him,  no  fire  burned  him. 
The  churl  takes  him  by  the  back    and  sets  him  on  his  shoulder  : 

nothing  was  left  for  Fionn  or  Bran  but  to  gaze  after  him. 
'  Spell  and  fate  and  (ill)  outcome  on  thee  unless  thou  follow  thy 

boar :  faintness  makes  poor  hunting,  Fionn  son  of  weapon-red 

Cumhall. 
'  Thou  shalt  be  under  spells  in  the  Fian  unless  thou  follow  thy  own 

boar :    Bran  of  victory  shall  be  under  spells,    the  handsome 

hound  of  many  virtues.' 
' 1  would  go  with  thee,'  said  Fionn,  'if  I  were  to  get  terms  thereby  : 

if  thou   wouldst   release  to   me  at  once  my   eight  heroes   to 

accompany  me.' 
1  Thou   shalt  have  that  and   a   blessing  too,    son  of  battle-armed 

Cumhall :  one  more  request  thou  shalt  obtain,  and  it  will  be 

no  journey  of  [  ].' 

The  haughty  churl  releases  the  eight  warriors  of  excellence,  and 

they  go  with  him  then  to  the  sith  above  Gleann  Deichid. 
As  they  reached  the  door,  he  took  from  behind  a  wand  of  might, 

gave  a  stroke  to  the  fortunate  boar,  which  became  a  young 

stripling  of  great  beauty. 
Thereupon   they  went  into  the   sith,    they   met   welcome  without 

enmity,  they  were  arranged  seated  on  the  crystalline  bench. 
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Fifty  young  lads  came  into  them  to  offer  kisses  :  followed  these 

with  thousands  of  charms  fifty  noble  ringleted   damsels. 
Thrice  fifty  green-cloaked   women   in  the  house  in  great   pride  : 

each  woman  of  them  sat  without  restraint  beside  her  well- 
matched  mate. 
A  lovely  queen  in  the   further  end  of  the  house,  most   beautiful 

of  the  human  race,  offers  welcome  to  the  king,  to  Cumhall's 

son  from  Almha. 
They  are  nobly  refreshed  from  seven  urns  of  white  silver,  and  an 

urn  of    golden    ornament  for  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall  son   of 

Tréanmhór. 
The  new  of  each  meat,  the  old  of  each  drink  was  served  to  the  people 

of    the  house  :   they   had  noble   music  and  pleasantness   of 

discourse  likewise. 
When  their  ale  had  taken  them  all,  it  was  then  that  the  warrior 

said,  '  What  now   is  in  thy  thoughts,  son   of  Cumhall  from 

Almhain  ? ' 
'This   is  what  is    in  my   mind,'    said    Fionn,  'since   thou    hast 

joined  speech    with  me, — who   are  ye,   high-minded  people, 

that  surpass  every  household  ?  ' 
'  Eanna  son  of  Labhar  Tuinne  is  my  name,'  said  the  fiery  hero  : 

'  Craoibhfinn  is  my   lovely  wife  without  grief,  the  beautiful 

daughter  of  Manannán. 
The  number  exactly  of  our  children  is  one  daughter  and  one  son  ; 

Uathach    the    name    of    the    bright-complexioned   son,   and 

Sgáthach  the  daughter's  name.' 
'  The  one  of  them  that  is  known  to  us,  his  aspect  is  comparable  to 

a  king's  :  if  we  saw  the  noble  girl,  we  could  give  her  description.' 
Then  was  brought  in  Sgáthach  the  beautiful  of  many  charms  who 

excelled  in  form  and  elegance  the  women  of  the  surface-yellow 

earth. 
Love  of  her  filled  (it  was  no  mild  usage)  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall, 

son  of  Tréanmhór  :  he  offers  two  hundred  cattle  of  each  kind, 

to  wed  her  for  a  year  without  danger. 
He  offers  to  her  brother  of  pride  a  shield  and  a  sword  of  hard 

strength  :  he  offers  as  her  marriage-price  a  hundred  ounces  of 

burnished  (?)  gold. 
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1  How  likest  thou  that  ?'  Raid  her  father  to  the  fair  bright  one  well- 
endued  :   '  though   a  wife   is  good,  it  is  not  best  to  seek  her 

hand  in  her  despite.' 
1  Though  it  be  not  a  husband  meet  for  me,  though  a  hound-steward 

of  hounds  should  ask  for  me,  I  will  not  be  against  you,  so 

that  heavy  disfavour  may  not  come  on  me.' 
They  set  by  the  king's  shoulder  the  maiden,  full  gentle  Luchar : 

she  takes  bond  for  her  marriage- gift  thereupon  from  Cumhall's 

son  from  Almha. 
1  Since  thou  art  now  our  son-in-law,'  said  Eanna  of  the  harps  of 

music :  '  that  is  why  we  have  wiled  thee  hither  to  visit  our 

people. 
4  My  son  is  the  heavy  boar  that  played  distress  on  you :  I  myself 

the  guarding  (?)  giant  that  bound  you  straitly. 
'  Since  I  have  got  the  better  of  you  without  strength  of  shields 

or  blades,  ye  shall   have  compensation  therefor  of  gold  and 

silver  and  valuables. 
4  Yonder  eight  of  the  Fians  of  Fal,  there  shall  go  as  honour-price 

to  them  two  cumhals  of  gold  for  each  man  of  them  and  four 

for  the  high-king. 

*  Take  with  you  the  eight  hilts  of  swords  of  red  gold  that  have 

been  fitted  (?)  :   your  handsome  hounds  shall  be  repaid,  and 
your  slender-shapen  spears. 
i  Take  with  thee  too  my  chessmen,  Fionn,  take  my  shield,  it  is  gold 
to  the  point,  take  my  famed  ring  of  red  gold,  worth  a  hundred 
[cattle  ?]  each  stone  of  its  stones. 

*  Take  my  urn,  it  is  a  host's  treasure,  Fionn,  son  of  weapon-stalwart 

Cumhall :  of  ivory  and  gold  and  silver  it  is,  blue  crystal  and 

pale  bronze. 
i  Take  with  thee  the  ornate  urn,  son  of  battle-winning  Cumhall : 

besides  seven  rings  without  fault,  that  the  better  may  be  thy 

departure. 
<  Give  me  sureties  for  it,  the  surety  of  man  to  man,  should  my  son 

enter  the  Fian,  that  they  will  all  be  obedient  to  him.' 
They   gave   sureties   thereupon   to    Eanán   that   night,   and  took 

sureties  without  defect  that  he  should  assist  them  with  aids  of 

power. 
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They  spread  the  splendid  couch  :  Fionn  is  the  first  to  approach  it : 

Sgáthach  asks  as  he  goes  a  loan  of  the  musician's  harp. 
That  lovely  harp  of  the  three  strings,  though  such  it  was,  enough 

was  their  number,  a  string  of  silver,  a  string  of  bright  brass, 

and  a  string  of  iron  whole. 
The  names  of  the  strings  that  were  not  heavy,  Geantarghléas,  great 

Goltarghléas,  Suantarghléas  the  third  fitting,  whereat  all  made 

mournfulness. 
If  the  deft  goltarghUas  were  played  for  the  kings  of  the  melodious 

world,  all  that  might  hear,  though  sorrowless,  would  feel  a 

lasting  sorrow. 
If  the  clear  geantarghléas  were  played  for  the  grave  kings  of  the 

earth,  all  that  might  hear  without  contempt  would  be  for  ever 

laughing. 
If  the  full  suantarghléas  were  played  for  the  kings  of  the  bright 

world,  all  that  might  hear  (a  wondrous  way)  would  fall  into  a 

lasting  sleep. 
The  seerlike  maiden  played  the  suantarghléas  as  was  wont,  till  she 

cast  into  slumbrous  sleep  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall  of  the  comely 

host. 
All  are  cast  into  deep  sleep,  Bran  and  the  eight  warriors  :  until 

midday  (wondrous  way)  they  were  in  a  heavy  sleep. 
When  sun  rose  over  woodland  (to  them  it  was  a  great  joy),  there 

they  were  at  Bearnas,  though  they  had  less  desired  to  be  in 

heaven. 
Each  man  of  them  had  his  own  hound  and  his  fair  bloom-smooth 

spear  :  they  had  the  gold  and  the  silver  (meed  of  valour),  the 

treasures  and  the  urn. 
Thereafter  assemble  the  Fian,  both  from  the  east  and  from  the 

west,  till  Fionn  told  them  without  restraint  how  he  was  a  night 

away  from  them. 
4  Say  not  thou  so,  0  king,  son  of  Cumhall  of  comely  hue :  we  are 

but  since  morning  at  the  chase  away  from  thee,  gore-red  spoil- 

taker.' 
Fionn  relates  the  story  and  the  regret  that  had  been  brought  on 

him  :    Fionn  gave  a  telling  token,  the  treasures  and  the  urn. 

l  2 
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It  made  Fionn  much  confused  in  mind,  how  he  had  been  parted 

from  his  host  :  how  a  night  and  a  day  had  been  formed  out  of 

tho  fleeting  fragment  of  one  day. 
This  time  was  one  of  the  times  when  Fionn  believed  in  the  King  of 

the  stars,  until  he  went  over  the  ancient  brine,  the  king  of 

companies  and  goodly  men. 
Fionn   divided   the   seven   rings   among   seven   women   beauteous 

enow,  Eadaoin,  Aoife,  fair  of  body,  Aillbhe,  resplendent  right 

comely. 
He  gave  to  me  the  ring  of  gold  that  was  worth  a  hundred  cattle  of 

each   lawful   kind,    the   chessmen  to  Osgar  of  fame,    and   to 

Caoilte  the  urn. 
For  seven  years  upright  Caoilte  kept  it,  the  lovely  urn  of  smooth 

gold,  until  the  cause  befell  whereby  it  has  been  found  above 

Duibheochair. 
One  day  we  were  at  Duibheochair,  I  and  Fionn  of  highest  designs, 

Oscar,  son  of  Cruimcheann,  that  loved  me,  Guaire  the  keeper 

of  the  urns. 
Guaire  asked  a  drink  of  water  of  Caoilte  who  was  good  of  under- 
standing :  Guaire  takes  the  unblemished  urn  and  goes  with  it 

in  search  of  a  spring. 
He  finds  a  spring,  good  was  its  sheen,  at  the  hill  to  our  western 

side :  it  pleased  him  (a  thing  of  noble  beauty)  the  full-flowing 

liquid-cool  fountain. 
Guaire  son   of   Neachtan  put  the  urn  forth  towards  the  stream, 

down  from  him  into  the  utter  depth  fell  the  lovely,  clear,  cool 

urn. 
Five  searchers  and  a  hundred  (it  is  no  lie)  were  searching  for  it,  yet 

all  of  them  could  not  find  since  that  day  Caoilte's  urn. 
Then  said  Fionn  himself  to  the  hosts  with  good  sense,  '  It  will  not 

be  found,  I  think,  from  this  day  till  the  Tailgheann  comes. 
'  The  Tailgheann  will  come  over   sea,  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the 

Gaedhil,  he  will  take  Ireland  out  of  her  bondage,  and  he  will 

bless  the  fountain. 
*  As  he  is  blessing  the  perfect  stream,  Patrick,  son  of  Calpurn,  with 

his  hand,  an  untamed  glorious  salmon  will  come  and  will  fetch 

up  the  urn. 
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*  White  croziers  will  be  made  resplendent,  and  bells  and  ceoldns  and 
gospels  of  writing,  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  urn.' 

These  are  my  tidings  for  thee,  Patrick,  king  of  the  congregation  : 
my  enrichment  comes  not  of  it  when  I  behold  Caoilte's  urn. 


XVIII. 

The  Daughter  of  Diarmaid. 

Eachtach,  daughter  of  Diarmaid,  ruddy  her  cheek,  white  her  neck  : 

under  no  borrowed  indebtedness  was  the  bright  daughter  of 

Gráinne. 
Blue-eyed  noble-active  Gráinne,  sweetheart  of  tooth-white  Diarmaid, 

daughter  of  side-slim  Eithne  and  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art  the 

Lonely. 
The  gentle  dark-browed  girl  is  given  as  wife  to  great  Fionn  son  of 

Muirn:  the  maiden  steals  away  unperceived  from  him  with 

Diarmaid  Ó  Duibhne. 
♦Seven  years  were  this  Diarmaid  and  Gráinne  in  the  outer  bounds 

of  Banbha,  with  Fionn  seeking  for  them,  though  he  got  no 

opportunity  to  slay  them. 
Since  he  could  not  find  to  wound-rend  him  Donn's  good  son  of  the 

sword-edge  feats,  he  makes  peace  all  guilefully :  'tis  thence  his 

life  came  to  an  end. 
Fionn  very  quickly  sent  Diarmaid  to  make  a  hunting :  (it  is  not 

meet  for  constant  telling)  it  was  a  chase  of  deceit. 
He  wounded  Gulban  sharp  of  tusk,  a  pig  of  venom  that  was  in 

[Beann]  Gulban  :  woe  worth  who  went  on  the  stout  chase 

when  Diarmaid  0  Duibhne  fell. 
From  that  pig  was  named  high  Beann  Ghulban  of  the  esker,  or  it 

was  from  Gulban  rugged-head,  daughter  of  great  Starn,  son  of 

Neimheadh. 
A  messenger  goes  in  urgent   haste  with  those  tidings  that  were 

tidings  of  woe  :  not  joyfully  was  told  her  father's  death-tale  to 

the  girl. 
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Out  starts  the  spirit  of  womanhood  that  dwelt  in  the  athletic  fair- 
bright  maid :  into  her  comes  a  quick  spirit  of  manhood  when 

she  hears  the  tidings. 
Eachtach,    raging,    sends    for    her    brothers  :    they    come    quickly, 

haughtily  (?)  at  rising  time  on  the  morrow. 
The  deed-vaunting  band  come  together  to  make  a  devastation  :   it 

was   a   devastation  of  mighty  fame,  what  they  had  slain  by 

evening. 
For  three  days  and  full  nights  the  spoiling  of  the  Táin  had  not 

been   greater :    none   to   surpass   them  come   after  them    till 

doomsday. 
Around  the  stronghold  of  Daolghus,  Fionn  came  upon  them  by 

fortune  :  it  was  much  work  for  one  battalion  to  match  her  and 

her  fian-brothers. 
Four  full  great  battalions  had  Fionn  to  guard  the  stronghold :  the 

right  valiant  princess  goes  to  fire  the  close  clear  fort. 
She  lays  a  siege  of  glowing  fireballs  to  every  quarter  of  the  mighty 

burg :  and  she  fires  the  fort  of  Daolghus  in  spite  of  the  four 

strong  battalions. 
Noble-clear  Eachtach  and  her  band  of  brothers  kept  burning  and 

swiftly  slaying  till  rising  time  on  the  morrow. 
Eachtach   the   high-gloried   issues  a  challenge  to  duel   to   Fionn 

son  of  Cumhall :    there   was    not    found    in    the    victorious 

battalion  a  man  to  face  or  to  withstand  her. 
Single    combat    from    magnanimous    Fionn   Eachtach    demands, 

though  it  was  overweening  :    her  fierce  household  were   not 

satisfied  with  any  other  man  but  the  high  king. 
Fionn  the  fian-prince  answers  unto  the  furious  nimble  fray :   rent 

was  his  battle-gear  by  the  music  of  her  round  spears. 
She  gave  him  three  stout  strokes  over  the  Dripping  Ancient  Hazel ; 

she  made  a  gaping  sieve  of  the  famous  brass-barred  shield. 
She  bared  the  slashing  blade  that  was  more  dazzling  than  a  lantern : 

Daolghus  comes  with  ready  speed  between  Fionn  and  the  golden 

blade. 
When  Eachtach's  golden  blade  touched  the  son  of  Caol  of  the  sword- 
edge  feats,  it  hewTed  him  down  with  its  strong  stroke  till  it 

made  of  him  two  Daolghuses. 
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The  blue  keen-active  blade  pierces  with  ease  through  the  shield  of 

Fionn,  and  cuts  three  strong  ribs  in  the  chest  of  the  hero. 
He  gave  a  groan  of  overmatching,  Fionn  Ua  Baoiscne  though  a  man 

of  blood  ;  from   him   fell   in   a   mighty    crash  the   drizzling 

Dripping  Ancient  Hazel. 
'Tis  then  that  the  warrior  was  in  lamentable  case  at  the  hands  of 

the  active  woman  :  he  seemed  no  bigger  than  a  half -grown  boy 

in  the  shelter  of  his  shield  in  the  fray. 
To  look  at  Fionn  in  that  strait  the  sons  of  Baoiscne  could  not 

bear :  to  his  relief  for  the  first  men  came  Oisin  and  Caoilte. 
To  the  relief  of  his  lord  goes  Lodhorn  bold  and  handsome :  slays 

the  high-couraged  maiden  with   triumph   of  exultation   and 

achievement. 
They  take  up  blade-lustrous  Fionn  on  shafts  of  spears  on  high  :  to 

Lughaidh  son  of  Aonghus,  to  the  leech  that  was  fierce  enow. 
Fionn  was  seven  half-years  a  curing  that   he   got  no  wholeness, 

coming  never  among  the  goodly  fiana  from  the  beautiful  house 

of  Lughaidh. 
The  last  of  Diarmaid's  race,  dear  were  the  wound-dealing  company, 

fair    nobly  tender   rods,   Donnchadh,    Eochaidh,   Aodh   and 

Eachtach. 
Blue-eyed  Gráinne  did  not  bear  to  Donn's  son  of  the  sword-edge 

feats   but    one   daughter   that  grew  up,   and  that   one   was 

Eachtach. 
Son  of  Dui,  good  cleric,  godly  charitable  heart,  is  it  not  in  the 

middle   of  thy  chapel   that   tomb   stands   beneath   which   is 

Eachtach  ? 

XIX. 

Lament  for  the  Fiana. 

This  night  'tis  an  utter  end  of  the  Fiana  :  the  power  of  their  heroes 

has  forsaken  them  ;  few  to-night  their  hounds  and  their  men  : 

'twere  easy  to  number  them. 
Not  this  was  the  number  of  our  host  in  Ceann  Cluith  when  lips 

were  whitened:  four  score  hundred  without  fault  we  went  to 

Doire  Dá  Lon. 
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Our  array — a  festival  of  valour — going  to  the  blackberry-brake  of 

Loch  Lurgan,  thirty  hundred  that  talked  brave  deeds  was  our 

loss  at  eventide. 
Our  loss  in  the  battle  of  Gabhair,  thirty  hundred  of  valiant  hundreds  : 

our  muster  when  we  came  out  of  it  was  twenty  hundred  ring- 
leted fian-men. 
In  the  battle  of  Ollarbha,  without  deceit,  there  Ireland's  monarch 

fell :    where  Fionn  fell  through  Goll's   daughter  was  in  the 

Bregian  battle  above  the  Boyne. 
Last  night  we  went  to  Magh  Deilge,  sixteen  hundred  in  an  hour  of 

wrath  :  to-night  there  live  not  of  those  but  six  and  thrice  nine 

men. 
Not  alike  to-night  (alas ! )  are  my  following  and  my  king's  :  innu- 
merable after  hard  battle  were  the  people  of  weapon -strong 

Cumhall's  son. 
Wheresoever  we   shall  be  to-night,  our  encampment  will  not  be 

numerous  :  we  might  be  counted  as  we  sit,  both  hound  and 

man. 
It  grieves  me  that  thou  art  so,  Caoilte  of  great  valour,  that  thou  art 

without  fierce  warriors  after  battle  and  combat. 
'Tis  this  that  makes  me  so,  Oisin,  my  faultless  son,  that  manly 

Fionn  no  longer  lives,  my  chieftain  and  my  lord. 
The  Gray  Man's  three  sons  live  no  more,  nor  Aodh  Rinn  in  the 

shelter  of  his  shield  :  the  Eed  Spears  are  no  more :  the  One- 

wright's  sons  are  no  more. 
Fionn  son  of  Dubhán,  my  friend  of  the  race  of  Murchadh,  is  no 

more  :  from  Gabhair' s  perilous  battle  comes  not  Dubhan  son  of 

Cas,  son  of  Cannán. 
That  famous  pair  are  no  more,  Cas  of  Cuailnge  and  Goll  of  Gulba, 

Mac  Ua  Neachta  from  beyond  is  no  more,  Fionn  son  of  Seastán 

is  no  more. 
Céadach,  man  of  delight,  is  no  more :  Iodhlann  son  of  Iodhlaoch  is 

no  more  :  Flann  the  eloquent  hero  is  no  more  :  the  three  sons 

of  Criomhall  are  no  more. 
The  faultless  Green  Fian  is  no  more  :   the  Fiana  of  Britain  are  no 

more  :  Daighre  the  bright  lad  is  no  more  :  more  missed  by  me 

than  any  man. 
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The  war-like  House  of  Morna  are  no  more :  alas  that  they  were  not 

on  one  side   [with  us] :  Goll,  Art,  Conán,  faultless  Garaidh, 

beloved  lively  band  of  foes. 
Sgiath-bhreac  and  Banbh  Sionna  both  no  longer  raise  the  shout : 

Coinnsgleo  of  fame  is  no  more,  the  Fuath  of  Calraighe  is  no 

more. 
Fionn's  offspring  are  no  more,  Oisin  of  admirable  warrior-skill :  they 

have  gone  from  the  bright  world  all  but  thyself  alone. 
Even  thy  own  children  are  no  more,  Oisin  of  great  beauty  :  Fear 

Logha  and  Oisin  without  fault,  Eachtach,  Uladhach,  Oscar. 
The  House  of  ready  Ronán  is  no  more,  my  kinsmen  and  my  own 

sons :  their  muster  for  battle  was  twenty  hundred  shields  of 

one  colour. 
0  Caoilte  of  the  many  groans,  no  warrior  lives  that  has  not  suffered 

woe  :   an   ebb  comes   to   every  princedom,   no   world-good  is 

lasting. 
The  great  concourse  is  no  more,  that  we  once  had  in  our  mustering  : 

nevertheless,  let  us  behave  bravely,  since  they  come  not  to  our 

aid. 
A  prophecy  that  Fionn  made,  on  Samhain's  eve  in  the  Yew  Glen, 

that  the  faultless  Fian  should  depart,  and  that  it  should  be  an 

end  of  us  to-night. 

To-night  it  is  an  utter  end. 

XX. 

The  Sword  of  Oscar. 

Sword  of  the  bell-ringing  clerkling,  many  are  they  that  were  thine 

enemy,  and  off  whom  thou  smotest  their  heads  and  parted  them 

from  their  bodies. 
The  first  man  whose  head  thou  didst  take  off  was  sturdy  Crithir 

son  of  Dubh  Greann :  Minelus  justly  passed  thee  (?)  to  the 

hand  of  Saturn  son  of  Pallor. 
Ruin  the  sword  hath  wrought :  to  many  it  has  brought  a  tragic 

death  :  man  never  had  a  hard  blade  that  played  more  havoc 

on  good  armies. 
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Thy  first   name  was  the  Swoop  of  Battle  in  the  hand  of  ruling 

Saturn  :  many  battles  were  given  with  thy  edges,  thou  blue 

and  clean-edged  sword. 
Thou    slewest  Sadhorn  son  of  Luan,    by  the  hand  of  victorious 

Saturn  the  Great,  and   his  five   sons,   a  famous   smashing  : 

0  Sword,  great  were  the  spoils. 
Thou  slewest,  0  Swoop  of  Battle,  by  the  hand  of  ruling  Saturn, 

in  the  battle  of  keen  Magh  Glinne,   Grinne  and  Dearg,  and 

Deighrinn. 
Thou  slewest  another  haughty  pair — what  nation  but  deemed  it 

grievous  ? — on  the  mountain  of  Tiris,   it  is  no  falsehood,  His 

and  Iacobo. 
Jove  stole  thee  from  his  father,  thou  sword  that  wast  strong  in 

encounter,  until  he  earned  thee  hardily  on  Sliabh  Dosaigh  of 

brown  sloe-trees. 
When  he  had  got  the  Swoop  of  Battle,  Jove,  son  of  the  high  prince, 

thereafter  he  could  not  endure  until  he  and  his  father  gave 

battle. 
Dardan,  son  of  Jove,  who  was  fierce,  it  was  he  that  brought  the 

sword  over  rampant,  and  his  mother  Electra  :  it  was  a  glorious 

adventure. 
When  he  had  gotten  the  Swoop  of  Battle,  Dardan,  son  of  the  high 

prince,  Dardan  slew  on  the  plain  Sardan  the  brown,  his  sword's 

destruction. 
Sardan  of  offspring  had  one  son,  he  was  noble,  he  was  handsome, 

his  march  was  loud  above  the  tribes,  whose  name  was  Gola 

Gallamhail. 
Gola  went  for  his  judgment  to  Dardan,  who  was  on  a  foray :  and 

came  to  terms  with  him,  though  it  was  a  mighty  achievement, 

so  that  they  made  a  marriage  alliance. 
Gola  gave  his  daughter  as  wife  to  Dardan  of  brightest  aspect :  she 

was  fair  in  form  and  in  mind,  Be  Chrotha  daughter  of  Gola. 
Gola's  daughter  bore  a  son  to  Dardan  of  the  white  hands  :  the  hue 

of  blood  was  on  his  face,  his  name  was  Mana  Faluis. 
Mana  brought  the  sword  to  Tros,  it  was  no  token  of  keeping  silent : 

Tros  slew  with  it  nine  thousand,  and  took  the  kingship  of 

Troy. 
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Tros  gave  to  victorious  Ilus  the  sword  by  which  hosts  were  hewn 

down  :  many  battles  in  the  east  were  dealt  by  the  hand  of  Ilus, 

0  sword. 
Ilus  gave  the  warlike  blade  to  his  worthy  lawful  son :  with  it  the 

hosts  were  beheaded  by  the  warrior  Laomedon. 
Laomedon,   whose   aim  was   good ;    he   was   a   haughty   warrior : 

that  man,  like  a  sea  of  waves,  Hercules  slew  him  with   one 

fist. 
Hercules  carried  off  in  bonds  the  wife  of  Laomedon,  though  dear- 
beloved,  into  Greece,  the  honoured  warrior — he  was  now  king 

of  the  Trojans. 
The  Greeks  bore  off  across  the  sea  Laomedon's  head  filled  with 

his  blood :  the  spoils,  the  arms,  and  the  armour  of  the  dead 

man  unto  one  place. 
Hercules  gave  to  the  son  of  the  king    of   Greece   the   sword   of 

Laomedon,  it  is  not  a  lie :  bestowed  it  on  the  prosperous  lord 

whose  name  was  Jason  of  many  beauties. 
Twenty  years  and  two  months  Jason  of  colour  kept  the  blade  :  it 

was  a  tragic  tale,  though  a  disgrace,  how  he  was  slain  by  the 

two  mothers. 
When   he  fell — it  was    no  tender  deed — Jason  son  of  Eson  the 

renowned,   Hercules,   for   its   love,   took   back  the    sword   of 

Laomedon. 
Hercules  pitied  Priam  in  sorrow  for  his  father,  Laomedon  :  he 

loosed  the  locks  of  his  fetters,  full  surely  he  set  him  free. 
Hercules  of  beauty  said :  '  Be  not  thou,  Priam,  as  thou  art :  make 

not  lament  of  thy  fortune  :   Troy  of  Laomedon  shall  be  built 

up.' 
Hercules  built  up  Troy,  and  gave  to  Priam  a  wife  for  the  bettering 

of  his  promise,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  great  Troad. 
'  Were  my  father  to  remain  alive,  and  the  king  of  Greece,  without 

falsehood,  I  deem  it  better  than  all  I  have  seen,  that  I  have 

Hecuba  to  wife.' 
They  made  another  resolve,  the  kings  of  the  choice  earth,  to  give 

his  father's  spoils  to  Priam  of  the  tribes,  together  with  the 

good  sword. 
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Bercules  brought  Priam  away  without  sorrow;  lie  built  up  Troy  of 
Laomedon  :  its  danger  was  the  less,  free  from  harm,  that 
Hercules  spent  a  year  in  guarding  it. 

Bercules  built  up  Troy :  never  was  a  city  like  it:  he  Leaves  Troy 

full  of  a  host  to  Priam,  son  of  Laomedon. 
Hercules  the  warlike  was  slain  by  Priam   son  of  Laomedon  :  not 

without  requital  was  slain  the  head  of  the  heroism  of  the  heavy 

earth. 
It  was  Alexander  ruined  Troy  :  Priam's  son  by  his  wife  was  he  :  it 

was  a  foundation  of  wailing   and  of  strife  when  he  brought 

Helen  over  sea. 
It  was  Alexander  who  brought  from  the  east  the  wife  of  Menelaus 

in  his  ships  ;    that  is  how  Troy  was  sacked,  though  it  is  a 

calamitous  story,  through  one  woman. 
A  fleet  went  out  of  the  land  of  Greece  in  search  of  Helen  through 

jealousy  :  they  inflicted  a  slaughter  of  sharp  battles,  they  ruined 

Troy  of  the  heavy  herds. 
Fifteen  hundred  ships,  twenty  and  one,  it  is  the  truth  of  it  and  not 

a  lie,  was  the  hosting  of  the  Greeks  over  sea  to  sack  Troy 

against  the  Trojans. 
Then  Priam  gave  the  shapely  sword  and  the  standard  from  Saturn 

to  Hector  that  his  fierceness  might  be  the  greater,  his  spear 

and  his  sword. 
Sixteen  battles  thrice  told  Hector  won  around  Troy  by  this  sword 

over  the  Greek  army,  as  is  told  with  great  envy. 
Never  set  sole  on  the  lovely  world,  never  told  his  secret  to  his 

wife,  never  trod  the   solid   earth   a  hero  like  Hector  son  of 

Priam. 
From  the  first  day  that  Hector  went  into  the  battle  of  the  Greeks 

without  danger,  ten  hundred   thousand   (ten    hundred    war- 
riors ?)  [were  laid]   under  gravestones  by  the  hand  of  Hector 

alone. 
Hector  fell  by  treachery  in  combat  with  weapon-red  Achilles,  and 

gave  his  sword  in  succession  to  Eneas  son  of  Anchises. 
Eneas  left  Troy,  went  into  Italy,  the  king  :  it  was  no  few  that  fell 

beyond  the  sea  in  Italy  by  the  sword. 
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A  giant  in  Italy  there  was  :  weapons  did  not  find  his  body  :  Great 

Hero's  son,  without  being  similar,  whose  name  was  Uarghaoth 

(Cold  Wind),  weapon-bold. 
To  him  went  noble  Eneas  :  he  was  the  brave,  liberal  (?)  Trojan  :  he 

slew  Great  Hero's  son  over  sea  :  the  name  Uarghaoth  stuck  to 

the  sword. 
Two  sons  had  Eneas  of  offspring  :  they  were  noble,  they  were  hand- 
some :  a  bright,   smooth  pair  who  were  not  surly  to  poets, 

Silvius  the  youthful  and  Ascanius. 
When  old  age  came  to  him,  great  Eneas,  it  is  no  fiction,  he  made 

bequests  to  his  sons,  for  the  good  youths  were  trusty. 
Eneas  made  division  for  his  love,  gave  away  his  treasure  to  Ascanius  : 

without  weakness,  it  was  a  manly  man,  to  valiant  Silvius  the 

sword. 
Silvius,  the  hero,  has  gotten  the  sword  whose  name  is  Uarghaoth  : 

energy  and  fury,  and  valour,  grew  full  in  the  good  lad. 
Silvius  sailed  over  sea  in  two  hundred  ships  to  the  isle  of  Tor,  and 

brought  from  the  sad  isle  Be  Mhilis  daughter  of  Tola. 
Then  Tola's  daughter  bore  a  son  to  Silvius  of  the  strong  hands  : 

Niul  of  Inis  Tuir  his  name,  mighty  his  tramp  amid  the  blows. 
And  Be  Mhilis  gave  to  Niul  Cold  Wind  that  had  laid  hosts  in  clay : 

Daire  died  in  his  fortress  over  sea  from  his  blow  with  the 

sword. 
When  Julius  Caesar  was  with  Bé  Bhéasair  in  the  house  of  Niul,  he 

gave  a  great  love  that  was  not  hidden  to  the  daughter  of  the 

king  of  the  Green  Furrows. 
And  Niul  wedded  Daire' s  daughter,  Bé  Bhéasair  of  great  modesty, 

and  Bé  Bhéasair  gave  birth  with  fame  to  Julius  Caesar,  high 

king  of  the  world. 
A  beautiful  daughter  had  Niul,  Caladh,  whose  desires  were  good, 

bright   griffin  of   the   bountiful  white   hands,  her  lover  was 

Lomnochtach. 
Caladh  went  in  elopement,  took  with  her  her  father's  sword  :  the 

lawgiving  queen  bestowed  the  sword  on  Lomnochtach. 

*  Piead  this  last  stanza  before  me 
where  thou  seest  the  cross  above. 

*  This  note  is  inserted  by  the  scribe.     The  text  has  been  amended  accordingly. 
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Lomnochtach — he  was  no  faint  hero — brought  a  woman  into  cap- 
tivity with  him  from  Ireland  :  a  queen  of  lovely  head  over  the 

sea,  Fionncliaomh,  daughter  of  good  Cairbre. 
Lomnochtach  bore  to  his  fortress  that  maiden  of  good  disposition, 

and  gave  to  the  noble,  gentle  maid  his  precious  things  and  his 

treasures. 
Lomnochtach  got  secret  word  that  Cu  Chulainn  was  a  lover  of  hers  : 

he  longed  to  slay  the  Hound,  without  lie,  on  account  of  his 

great  wife. 
He  came  upon  a  Hallow  Eve  to  slay  the  host  of  Eamhain,  to  take 

the  spoils  of  the  Hound  of  Cuailnge,  and  to  burn  the  Red 

Branch. 
Lomnochtach  came  to  the  land,  the  hero — fierce  was  his  power  ;    it 

was  enough  to  meet  one  hero,  the  Ulstermen,  and  the  men  of 

Ireland. 
It  befell  that  three  were  on  guard  as  he  came  by  Traigh  Bhaile,  the 

Hound  of  the  feats,  Laoghaire  from  the  pool,  and  Muinreamhar 

son  of  Eirrgheann. 
Laoghaire  fled — it  was  not  seemly — when  he  saw  the  giant :  active 

Muinreamhar' s  face  changed  hue  as  the  form  of  one  dead  that 

hour. 
'  Tell,  thou  active  Muinreamhar,'  said  Bricne  to  his  brother,  '  what 

has  fairly  taken  away  thy  wits  and  changed  thy  spirit  ? 
'  The   giant  has   made   a  coward   of   thee,  Muinreamhar   son   of 

Eirrgheann  :    clear  to  me  from  the  bones  of  thy  head,   that 

thou  art  a  spear- thrower  no  more  in  Ireland.' 
Muinreamhar  forsook  his  weapons  :  Laoghaire  went  in  rapid  rout : 

no  manly  man  was  Muinreamhar  nor  resplendent  Laoghaire. 

*  Why  dost  not  thou,  fierce  Laoghaire,  aid  Cu  Chulainn,  when  he  is 

left  alone  of  thedefence  to  fight  against  the  giant  ? 

*  Muinreamhar,    be  not   as  thou  art,  for  thy  wife  will   not   love 

thee :  all  men  recognize  how  thou  art :  arise,  shake   off  thy 
disgrace.' 
Muinreamhar   sailed   the    rude   sea   till   he   came  to   Dun   Bolg, 
and  brought  off  the  treasures  over  the  water  till  he  reached 
Cu  Chulainn. 
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Cu    Chulainn   divided    the  treasures,    without   having   promised, 

among  the  nobles  of  the  Ulstermen,  gave  them   so   without 

delay  that  Muinreamhar   got   not  a  whit. 
The  sword  wherewith  hosts  were  hewn  down,  Cu  Chulainn  gave 

to  the  son  of  Eoech  :  great  was   its  service  in  rude   battle  : 

to   Fearghus  he  gave  the  tempered  blade. 
The   warlike    Ulstermen   went   to    Scotland  in  contention,    when 

they  fought  a  successful   battle   with  the  handsome    sons  of 

Adhnuall. 
Fearghus  gave  the  rude  stroke  from  his  hand  with  the  tempered 

blade  :  seven  hundred  falling — it  was  no  failure — and  Ibhual 

by  the  sword. 
The  son  of  Eoech  gave  a  champion's  blow  in  the  Ulstermen' s  battle 

of  the  many  shouts,  when   Fearghus  smote  down — it  was  a 

bright  feat — the  three   Maols  of  Meath. 
Seventeen  hundred  heroes  twice  told,  Acoll  led  over  the  great  sea  : 

the   hostages  of  all   valiant  Ireland  were  brought  to  him  at 

Thurles. 
The  men  of  all   Ireland  went   to  Tara   in  one  band,  along  with 

Cathbhaidh  clear  and  bright,  to  adopt  a  plan. 
Cathbhaidh   went  aside   from   them   to  consult  his  knowledge  of 

truth  :  '  there  is  not  in  Ireland,  I  wot,  but  one  combatant  that 

will  stay  him.' 

*  Who  is  that  victorious  one  of  Ireland's  men,  of  hard  encounter  ? 

by  thy  druidry  of  fame  tell  us  truly,  Cathbhaidh.' 
'Is  it  I?'  said  good    Conall,   said    Aimhirghin's  renowned   son: 
'  Is  it  I  ? '   said   the   Hound  of   the   feats  :    •  Is  it   I  ? '  said 
Fearghus. 

*  Is  it  Cu  Eaoi,  that  never  spake  false?  Is  it  Fiamhain  son  of  Foraoi? 

Is  it  Naoise  of  the  weapons  of  battle  ?    Is  it  Fear  Diadh  son  of 
Damhan  ? ' 

*  None  of  you  encounters  him,  yon  Acall  of  clear  aspect :   it  has 

been  foretold  for  him  through  valour,  that  he  should  be  high 
king  over  you.' 
'Do  thou  give  us  advice,  Cathbhaidh  of  excellent  mind :  is  it  better 
that  hostages  go  forth,  or  valorous  energetic  battle  ? ' 
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1  It  is  no  shame  for  ye  that  he  get  hostages,  ye  men  of  Ireland,  it  is 
no  hardship,  seeing  that  the  men  of  the  pleasant  world  have 
given  hostages  to  this  one  man.' 
'I  say,'  said  good  Conall,  said  the  famous  son  of  Aimhirghin,  'the 
hostages   of  the   Ulstermen   shall   not   go   forth,   despite  the 
foreigners.' 
'  By  thy  hand,  good  Conall,  famous  son  of  Aimhirghin,  though  thy 
hand   is   good  in  fierce   battle,  thou   shalt   not   excel  him  in 
combat. 
1  Lightly  he  will  let  you  off,  if  only  his  title  of  king  be  given  :  he 
will  not  rudely  take  any  hostages,  but  only  me  and  the  hard 
sword.' 
There,  Patrick,  thou  hast  it  all,  head  of  the  numerous  host :  long 
they  shall  live  when  thou  art  in  heaven,  some  of  the  stories  of 
the  hard  sword. 
Sixteen  and  a  hundred  years  Fearghus  had  it,  it  is  no  lie  :    until  the 
pleasant  hero  fell  at   the   hands  of  Lughaidh,  Oilill's   blind 
man. 
When   Fearghus  fell   who  was   not  weak,  Meadhbh  obtained   the 
kingly   blade,  and   though  it  was  not  well   thought   of,   she 
gave  the  sword  of  Fearghus  to  Irial. 
Irial  went  from  Eamhain  on  a  visit  to  long-spread  Lochlainn,  to 
learn  the  news  of  Beirbhe  through  desire,  and  to  see  the  form 
of  his  love. 
The  love  of  Conall  Cearnach's  son,  daughter  of  courageous  Lugaine, 
great  her  gain,  she  was  haughty,  she  got  for  wedding-gift  the 
hard  sword. 
When  fierce  Lughaine  obtained  the  tempered  hard  sword  of  the 
combats,  he  gave  his  name  to  the  blade  as  long  as  it  was  in 
Lochlainn. 
The  good  son  of  Tuire  of  the  deeds  slew  Lughaine  in  combat :  from 

the  day  when  the  man  fell,  his  name  stuck  to  the  sword. 
Often  thou  wast  wont  to  feed  the  raven  on  the  vigorous  bodies  of 
brave  men  :  never  was  thy  blow  warded  off,  dealt  by  the  long 
arm  of  Lughaine. 
Sixteen  and  a  hundred  years  it  stayed  in  Lochlainn,  it  is  no  lie, 
until  Eimhear  Alpa  arose,  the  handsome  right  spruce  stripling. 
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A  daughter  Eimhear  Alpa  had,  a  handsome  right  clever  damsel : 

Be  Thuinne  was  her  name,  yellow-topped  Breasal's  queen. 
The  son  of  Breasal  and  Be  Thuinne,  his  hero-stroke  was  never 

parried,  whose  name  was  Aonghus  Gaoi  Fuileach  by  whom 

vultures  were  incessantly  sated. 
The  woman-groom  of  Fionn  of  the  Fian,  the  Dark  Groom  of  the 

Dark  Mountain,  though  good  was  her  nature  upon  a  time,  she 

was  the  mother  of  furious  strife. 
The  Groom  brought  it  with  her  over  sea  to  Aonghus  her  grand- 
father :  for  the  full  keen  blade  it  was  not  meet  to  go  into  the 

combat  of  a  feigned  man. 
Thy  stroke  was  never  warded  off  in  battle,  in  duel,  or  in  fray :  thou 

wast  the  king-blade  of  the  universe,  until  a  hag's  head  broke 

thee. 
When  it  was  broken  in  two,  Aonghus  of  fame  took  a  dislike  to  it : 

it  was  an  omen  of  overthrow  and  of  sighs  :  he  gave  the  sword 

to  Oscar. 
Though  Oscar's  hand  was  good  before,  until  he  obtained  the  sword, 

after  that  it  was  not  warded  off  as  long  as  he  was  alive. 
Six  hundred  heroes  four  times  told,  six  score  kings  in  battles,  and 

twenty  warriors   renowned  for  valour,   Oscar  slew  with  the 

sword. 
From   the  first  battle  fought  by  it  till  the  great  battle  of  Cuil 

Dreimhne*,  I  have  the  proof  of  it  for  you  that  it  was  wont  to 

slay  gentle,  pleasant  men  (?). 
Of  the  first  swords  of  the  universe  is  the  ancient  whose  stroke  was 

sturdy :  bless  it,  Patrick  of  the  pens  :  that  sword  is  Hew-the- 

bodies. 
A  curse  on  the  blacksmith's  boy,  shamefully  he  sold  Hew-the- 

bodies  :  a  blemish,  man,  on  thy  body  !  thou  didst  ill  to  sell  the 

sword. 
Take  that   sword   from  thy  belt,  thou   little  clerkling  that  hast 

afflicted  me  :  have  thou  done  with  the  fierce  sword  and  stick 

to  thy  clerkly  order. 
Since  the  blind  man  has  been  stirred,  by  the  souls  of  Caoilte  and 

Fionn,  unless   Maol-Chiar  goes   out   I  will  quickly  kill  the 

cleric. 
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My  heart  LB  broken,  and  1  blind — uch,  uch  !   Patrick  of  the  pons — 

Maol-Chiar  to  have  my  son's  sword  fchat  laid  tihe  wild  man 

low  (?). 
Though  populous  bo  Ireland  now,  with  men,  women,  and  youths, 

uch  !  more  men  have  been  slain  with  this  sword,  thou  little 

clerk. 
Though  many  spoils  it  has  taken  since  the  day  it  came  to  Oscar,  it 

has  driven  me  to  lament  out  of  doors,  how  I  have  told  the 

history  of  the  sword. 
I  beseech  the  Lord  above  us  that  he  visit  not  on  Fionn's  son  what 

I  shed  of  tears  for  you  as  I  regard  the  sword. 

Thou  sword. 


XXI. 

The  Battle  of  the  Sheaves. 

Dig  ye  the  bed  of  Oscar  :  many  a  band  he  heartened  :  though  Oscar 

has  gone  from  sight,  many  a  hard  spoil  he  used  to  win. 
Many  battalions  he  overthrew  :  many  bands  w7ere  under  him  :  much 

he  vaunted  (?)  of  gentle  women  who  loved  the  slender  man 

of  noble  race. 
It  was  thou  that  slewest  Fraochan  the  quarrelsome  one  morning 

over  Teamhair  Fail,  when  he  had  challenged  thee  in  the  dale 

to  single  combat  in  Leithgleann. 
It  was  thou  that  wentest,   against  our  will,  to  keep   tryst  with 

Umhall's  daughter  :  only  eight  warriors  brave   in   battle  (?) : 

courageous  Oscar  the  ninth. 
The  Battle  of  the  Sheaves  that  the   Fian   fought,   the  wdiich   is 

famous  ever  since,  no  better  battle  was  ever   fought   in  the 

land  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland. 
One  day  that  Fionn  the  Fenian  prince  from  Formaoil  was  hunting 

merrily,  he  let  loose  his  good  hounds  through  the  lands  (?)  of 

Tara. 
He  chanced  to  find  on  the  plain  a  little  fawn  .  .  .  that  outran  both 

men  and  hounds  until  it  came  to  Collamair. 
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€aoilte's  wife  had  on  the  plain  a  field  of  ripe  corn  :  the  shelter  that 

the  deer  found  was  to  make  for  this  from  afar. 
Just  then  came  from  her  house  the  daughter  of  haughty  Barrán  in 

her  chariot  on  her  two  horses  through  the  hunt  and  the  chase. 
She  gives  welcome  to  the  king,  to  Cumhall's  son  of  comely  hue  : 

she  proposes  to  bring  him  with  her  to  her  house  :  the  Fenian 

king  did  not  consent. 
Á  By  thy  hand  we   will  not  go  with  thee,  youthful  daughter  of 

Barrán,  till  we  know  whether  the  little  foot-swift  antlered 

deer  comes  out.' 
1  It  is  in  vain  for  you  all  to  hunt  the  wild  beast  of  the  plain  :  never 

trod    the    level   world    hound    or   deelr    but   it   would  leave 

behind.' 
We  were  ten  hundred  in  turn  hunting  and  pursuing  it — Caoilte's 

household,  the  active  band — and  we  made  nothing  of  that  deer. 
Then  Fionn  bade  Aodh  Beag  of  the  ready  arms  to  go  at  the  field 

without    slackness,    with   the   Glais-fhian   and   the    clan    of 

Neamhnann. 
*  Reap  ye  quickly  the  corn  for  Caoilte's  wife  with  all  your  might : 

we  shall  find  our  game  thus,  and  it  will  be  a  help  to  the  wife 

of  Caoilte.' 
There   were   twenty   hundred   of  the  Fian   and   ten   hundred   in 

one  array  reaping  wheat  in  the  plain  for  the  wTife  of  Caoilte  of 

Collamair. 
That  is  the  happiest  chance  for  a  housewife  that  I  have  heard  of  in 

my  day,  Aodh  Beag  along  with  the  Glais-fhian  reaping  the 

corn  of  Caoilte's  wife. 
Caoilte's  wife    in    her    shapely   car,    eastwards   westwards    until 

evening  through  the  band  of  reapers,  and  Daighre  chanting  a 

melody  plaintively  for  her  in  her  car. 
It  was  this  way  with  the  king,  Fionn  son  of   Cumhall  of  comely 

hue :   he  had  a  fork  of  four  prongs  piling  up  the  sheaves. 
And  great  Goll  son  of  Morna,  and  Art  the  royal  heir,  and  rugged 

Conán  of  horrid  guise,  and  Fionn  Mór  son  of  Cúán. 
And  Modh  Smala  son  of  Smól  and  Dubhthach  from  Lethmhóin, 

Oisin  there,  and  Fionn  without  slackness,  Aodh  son  of  Fionn 

and  Oscar. 

m2 
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There  were  not  in  the  reapers'  band  but  three  swords  guarding  us, 

my  sword  and  the  sword  of  Fionn,  and  the  sword  of  Oscar  of 

ready  weapons. 
Once  that  the  high-king  of  the  host  glanced  over  the  vast  open 

plain,  he  saw  approach  him  seven  battalions  under  Dolor  son 

of  Trénfhlaith. 
Dolor  son  of  grave  Trenfhlaith,  who  became  high-king  of  Loch- 

lann,   coming   with   seven   battalions   to   Bregia   to   win  the 

mastery  of  Tara. 
Then  said  Fionn  the  seer,  '  Goll  son  of  Morna,  beloved,  what  shall 

wre   do,    the   valorous   bands  (?),    shall   we    retreat    or    stand 

fast  ? ' 
*  A  man  lives  after  his  life,'  said  Goll  the  royal  prince,  '  and  he 

lives  not  after  his  honour,  I  say  full  surely.' 
'  My  help  will  be  good  for  you,'  said  Caoilte  of  the  comely  form ; 

'  I  will  fetch  out  all  your  arms  through  the  gates  of  Tara.' 
Ten  hundred  swords,  ten  hundred  shields,  were  Caoilte's  load,  great 

was  his  worth,  like  the  blast  of  a  keen  wind,  from  Tara  of  the 

swift  fian. 
Not  a  man  had  fallen  in  the  battle  till  Caoilte  of  the  spoils  arrived 

bringing  his  burden  of  weapons  to  the  steadfast,  unyielding 

fian. 
It  was  thou  that  gavest  the  battle,  Oscar,  my  victorious  son,  thou 

followedst  northward  the  rout  till  thou  earnest  to  the  Craobh- 

ruadh. 
If  I  had  fallen  there,  I  swear  by  my  shield,  by  my  helmet,  that  Tara 

had  been  waste  at  present  from  the  fierce  fight  we  should  have 

made. 
Alas,  that  I  have  not  left  Ireland  of  the  bright  land  to  my  son,  to 

my  kinsman,  yea,  and  the  whole  level  world,  if  I  might  not 

find  shelter  for  Oscar. 
Ah,  man  of  learning,  man  of  learning,  pity  thou  hast  not  dug  the 

tomb  (?) ;  settle  aright  the  clean  stone  that  is  under  the  heads 

of  the  heroes. 
Lay  Oscar  on  this  southern  side — it  is  a  bitterness  to  my  heart  and 

body — Mac  Lughach  without  quarrel  or  hatred,  lay  him  quickly 

on  the  north  side. 
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Rise   up,  my   friends  without   fault,    fix  the  coffin  without  stain, 

straighten  its  front  to  the  wall,  let  the  bed  of  our  beloved  be 

dug. 

Dig  ye  the  bed. 


XXII. 

The  Death  of  Goll. 

Tell  us,  Oisin  son  of  Fionn,  and  turn  thy  heed  to  us,  how  many  fell 

on  the  hard  rock  round  victorious  Mac  Morna. 
There  fell  on  the  hard  rock  by  the  hand  of  the  son  of  sword-hard 

Morna,  one  man,  four  men,  and  thirty  hundred,  fell  by  Goll  of 

mighty  deed. 
His  first  stark   combatant,  woe !  that  they  never  returned,  Dubh 

son  of  Lughaidh,   it  is   truth,   with  twenty   hundred  mighty 

heroes. 
Aodh  and  Eochaidh — sad  the  tale — fell  by  his  sharp  point,  Dubh, 

son  of  Lughaidh  of  Druim  Cliabh,  the  truly  noble  man  was  a 

great  sorrow. 
Cairbre,  the  ringleted,  that  came  over  sea  with  twenty  hundred 

ready  spoilers,  a  match  for  a  hundred  in  the  battle,  by  Goll's 

hand  the  champion  fell. 
The  three  Dubhs,  sons  of  Maol  Mithigh,  they  came  over  the  wide 

sea,  fell  on  the  rock — it  was  not  meet — by  the  handsome  son 

of  Morna. 
Dubh  Druimneach  skilled  in  crafts,  the  hewing  hand-red  hero,  the 

high  tower  of  exploits,  fell  by  wounding  sword-red  Goll. 
Fionn  son  of   Fionn  Ban   Ua  Breasail  did  not  withstand  in  the 

combat ;    once  he  had  reached   Mac  Morna  his  battle-valour 

availed  him  nought. 
When   Caireall's   lot   was   come,   fortunate   hand  that   sought  no 

homage,  Fionn  the  chieftain  went  around  them  to  beseech  (?) 

Goll  for  love  of  Caireall. 
It   was   a   conflict  of   two  waves  of   doom,  Caireail  and  Goll  the 

warlike,  Goll   and  Caireall   the   brave,  there   was  no  respite 

though  they  were  well  armed. 
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They  have  out  the   limber  blades,  a  fight  whereof  came  sorrow, 

bravo  and  fierce  was  their  fight,  standing  apart  from  the  sons 

of  Morna. 
Caireall  stood  fast  upon  his  ground  :  though  he  stood  fast,  he  was 

not  joyful :  neither  of  those  two  before  had  ever  reached  the 

same  power. 
Uch !  he   has  left  him  (dead)  on  the  rock,   Goll  son   of   Morna, 

though  it  was  pitiful :  for  the  champion  it  was  rueful :  never 

again  comes  his  equal. 
Flann   Euadh  was  let  at  him,  while  their  armies  were  silent  in 

shelter  :  it  was  he  who  cut — a  fierce  feat — the  head  off  Goll — 

terrible  deed. 
The  brave  tower  of  battles  fell,  haughty  Goll,  son  of  Morna,  head 

of  the  heroes,  king  of  the  lords,  the  race  of  Morna  of  the  broad 

shields. 
Though  many  a  fight  was  fought  before  by  Goll  Mac  Morna  of  the 

companies,  it  was  by  hunger  the  man  perished,  though  he  had 

taken  the  spoils  of  hardy  men. 
Pleasant,  0  man,  is  thy  tale  to  me,   grandson  of  Cumhall,  comely 

man :  how  long  had  your  peace  been  thus,  tell  the  truth  of 

it  and  make  known  ? 
A  year  and  a  half,  I  speak  the  truth,  three  months  and  twenty 

years,  peace  and  pleasantness  lasted  between  us  and  the  high- 
boasting  tribe. 
I  do  not  fail  to  remember,  0  Cinaoth  of  the  land  of  Tara,  all  that 

broke  our  peace  at  first,  I  remember  how  it  happened. 
We  lived  exchanging  swords  and  hounds,  without  quarrel,  without 

assault,  interchanging  chess-games  in  turn,  with  abundance  of 

blades  and  breastplates. 
Without   malice,    without    high    rebuke,    without    spite,   without 

imputing    blame,  no    one   deceiving   another,    no   wrath,   no 

stubbornness. 
No  quarrel,  no  wrangle,  no  envy,  no  evil  mind,  no  ill  design,  no 

war,  no  plunder,  no  battle,  no  brusqueness,  no  treachery. 
No  harm,  no  feud,  no  anger  :  they  were  peaceful  at  every  noble 

craft,  in  one  encampment,  bright  and  pleasant,  Scotland  and 

Ireland  together. 
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Levying  tributes  and  hostages  from  the  islands  of  the  Torrian  Sea : 

none  withstood  them  in  many  achievements,  in  battle,  in  fray, 

or  in  single  combat. 
This  was  the  manner  of  our  peace  with  the  house  of  Morna  of  the 

great  feuds — whatsoever  Fionn,  no  weakling,  got,  he  gave  to 

them  with  a  blessing. 
Each  townland  of  forest,  each  wood,  one-third  of  it  without  grudge, 

the  band  most  brave  in  eastern  straits,  a  third  of  the  chase  and 

of  the  game  was  theirs. 
Free  quarters  in  every  third  townland  from  Hallowmas  till  May  in 

every  land  where  they  had   power,   every   third  whelp   for 

training  (?). 
Every  third  marriageable   woman   in   the   five  fifths   of   Ireland, 

every  third  tribute  that  was  raised,  every  third  blade,  every 

third  breastplate. 
And  the  first  place  on  every  strand,  what  time  we  filled  the  barks, 

and  the  last  place  in  every  land  in  the  time  of  a  foreign  war. 
Goll  was  his  two  spears  length  behind  the  fians  of  Ireland  and 

Scotland  :   at  the  beginning  of  each  good  battle,  Morna's  son 

was  of  the  foremost  men. 
Pleasant,  0  man,  is  thy  tale  to  me,  grandson  of  Cumhall,  comely 

man  ;   who  broke  your  peace  after  this,  tell  the  truth  of  it  and 

speak  ? 
Well  indeed  do  I  remember,  0  Cinaoth  of  the  land  of  Tara,  all  that 

first  broke  our  peace  :   ill  befell  the  event. 
Every  peace  that  we  all  arranged,  both  king's  son  and  overking, 

Caireall  of  hundreds  and  Conán  used  to  break,  though  it  was 

a  deep  reproach. 
It  was  Caireall  that  had  reason,  Conán  that  was  wont  to  be  in  the 

wrong  :    their  pride  and  their  unruliness  were  the  undoing  of 

the  Fian. 
Fionn  had  a  great  feast  in  Almha,  0  gentle  battle-armed  Cinaoth  : 

many  a  king's  son  was  there,  good  was  their  peace  and  their 

satisfaction. 
It   was   I   who   rose  in   the   great  house   that   day  to   order  the 

multitude ;   at  that  time  I  was  fair  of  face,  comely  in  gear  and 

in  garb. 
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The  head  of  the  handsome  host  sal  down,    Fionn  son   of  Cumhall 

from    Formaoil  :    I    placed    on    his    right    hand    Goll    son   of 

Morna  the  terrible. 
Next  after  that  in  Fionn's  company,  Oscar  at  the  shoulder  of  Goll 

(Iollann),  and  Garadh,  his  grip  as  a  griffin's,  beside  Oscar  son 

of  Oisin. 
Beside    MacLughach   the    hero,  we    placed    headstrong    Conán  : 

unlike  in  wit  and  sense  were  those  two  that  sat  together. 
After  that,  the  Fian  sat  down,  the  beautiful  band  wTith  waving  hair  : 

well  was  the  company  served,  without  forget,  without  neglect 

of  aught. 
Plentiful  was  our  silver  and  our  gold  at  that  banquet  as  wTe  drank 

together :  there  were  ten  score  sons  of  kings  at  that  feast  that 

was  not  contemptible. 
As  we  were  drinking  in  that  mansion  of  the  mighty  hosts,  the  door- 
keeper came  in  and  shook  the  dangling  chain. 
Then  the  head  of  the  assemblage,  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall,  son  of 

Trénmhór,  inquired :  '  Tell   rightly  thy  tale,   why  hast  thou 

entered,  doorkeeper  ? ' 
'  A  single   man,   hero-like,  courteous,  gentle, — if  his   strength  is 

according   to   his  size,  he  would  seem  likely,   beyond   doubt, 

to  overcome  a  hundred  in  valour. 
'  Here  are  the  three  colours  of  the  man  :  the  colour  of  a  calf's  blood 

in  his  cheeks,  the  colour  of  the  raven  on  his  brown  hair,  his 

body's  colour  as  a  lamb  from  the  river.' 
i  What  name,  what  country,  has  the  man  ?  or  in  w7hat  land  was  he 

reared  ?  is  he  of  the  men  of  Alba  round  about  or  of  the  states 

of  Tara  ? ' 

*  A  foster-son  of  the  king  of  Alba  of  the  territories,  with  the  mark  of 

battle  on  his  comely  shield :  he  has  a  silken  cloak  around  him 
thus  :   a  great  glory  is  that  man.' 

*  Let  in,'  said  Fionn  himself,  '  the  good  son  of  wise  Conbhrón  ;  if  it 

is  Caireall  of  the  dexterous  arms,  he  is  our  rightful  kinsman.' 
After  this  hardy  Caireall  sat  down  in  the  splendid  mansion  :  his  ten 

hundred  are  placed  near  him  at  the  side  of  the  house  of  Almha. 
As  we  were  drinking  without  care  in  the  vast  mansion  of  the  king, 

the  sons  of  Morna  stand  up  to  claim  their  great  privilege. 
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Here  is  the  privilege  they  had,  that  boastful  race  of  Morna  :    every 

bone  of  a  deer  in  which  there  is  marrow  was  always  given  to 

Goll. 
Caireall  asked  without  guile  of  MacLughach  in  full  anger,  why  the 

round  joints  are  given  in  pride  to  mighty  Goll. 
MacLughach,   who   was   not  timid,    answered   the   question   that 

Caireall  put :  the  bones  are  the  champion's  portion  of  Goll  in 

Fionn's  house  of  the  great  assembly. 
Dexterous  Caireall  said  that  never  would  he  eat  the  flesh  if  he  might 

not  have  from  Goll  the  marrow  that  would  be  in  the  all-bare 

bone. 
Caireall  stayed  (came  to  stay)  in  the  Fian,  obeying  his  own  good 

foster-father,  on  condition  that  Alba  should  be  subject  to  him 

while  he  himself  was  in  fianship. 

The  peace  of  the  House  of  Morna  was  kept  without  sorrow  and 
without  constant  bitterness  through  Fionn  becoming  surety 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  terms  without  grudge. 

*  Certainly  we  will  fulfil  the  peace  in  all  things  about  which  we  have 

been  at  feud,  yet  so  that  Goll  shall  not  have  the  bones  :  we  will 
never  part  with  them.' 

Iollann  ( Goll)  said  without  contempt :  '  Long  have  I  obtained  the 
privilege  of  the  bones  :  it  is  no  good  work  for  a  foolish  hasty 
lad  to  come  to  seize  my  right.' 

*  I  tell  thee,  by  thy  hand,  Iollann,  though  great  is  the  dread  of 

thee,  that  we  will  never  let  the  bones   go    to    thee  for   fear 

of  combat. 
'  Since  thou  gavest  the  battle  of  hardy  Cnucha,  victorious  son  of 

Morna,  thou  hast  the  bone  since  then,  for  want  of  Cumhall  of 

the  hundreds.' 
1  Cumhall  of  the  feats  fell  there  by  the  might  of  my  hands  in  the 

combat,  and  I  slaughtered  his  host  in  turn  :  to  thee  I  will  not 

humble  myself.' 
Caireall  said  with  no  weak  voice  :  '  It  were  better  methinks  if  only 

Goll   and   Garadh   and  Conn  had   come  against  him  in  the 

fight.'     Etc. 
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XXIII. 
The  Adventure  of  the  Men  fbom  Boboha, 

It  was  a  Const  that  Fionn  made  for  Oormao  in  the  great  mansion  of 

Siilb  Truim  :   the  nobles  of  the  men  of  Fál  came  with  the  prince 

of  Tara  to  the  meeting. 
The  king  of  Alba  comes,  and  the  king  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  son 

of  the  king  of  wealthy  Lochlainn  on  a  visit  to  Cormac  of  the 

battles  in  pride  and  in  splendour. 
Iollann,  verily,  was  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  Greeks,  Core  the 

name  of  the  king  of  Alba  of  many  roads,  Conall  and  Cuilleann 

of    the    ships,   the    two    names   of  the    sons   of   the    king   of 

Lochlainn. 
Fionn,  a  prince  without  envy,  sent  an  invitation  to  Cormac  to  come 

to  the  banquet  given  without  guile  to  the  men  of  Ireland. 
When    each   had    gone   without   deceit    into   the   yew-brown   red 

mansion,  the  king  of  tbe  Greeks  was  placed  with  the  king  of 

Alba  by  his  shoulder. 
And  the  sons  of  the  king  of  Lochlainn  reproachless,  fittingly  at  the 

right  of  that  king,  the  man  supreme  in  majesty  and  power, 

Cormac,  son  of  Art,  the  high-king. 
The  king  of  Ulster  and  his  following,  and  the  king  of  Minister  of 

good  aspect,  the  king  of  Cruachain  of  active  mind,  sat  around 

Cormac  on  that  occasion. 
The  king  of  warlike  Leinster  sat,  a  generous  man  of  perfect  mirth  : 

great  was  their  mirth  at  a  feast,  all  that  were  in  the  side-blue 

mansion. 
Eight  men  and  eighteen  score  of  leaders  of  hosts,  it  is  not  untrue, 

were  around  the  king  of  Ireland  of  the  spoils,  not  reckoning 

their  foreigners. 
On  the  further  side  sat  the  worthy  high-king  of  the  flans  of  Ireland  : 

great  as  was  their  display  at  the  banquet,  Fionn  was  a  better 

man  than  all  in  the  mansion. 
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At  Fionn's  right  shoulder  wore  set  Goll  son  of  Morna,  the  sons  of 

Nemhnann,  and  myself,  good  cleric,   on  the  left  side  of  my 

father. 
Oscar  and  Diarmaid,  son  of  Donn,  at  that  time  by  my  shoulder  : 

after  these  were  arrayed  the  high  nobles  of  our  fians  in  the 

mansion. 
Along  with  the  son  of  active  Morna  were  Garadh  and  valiant  Conán  : 

Goll  and  all  his  kin  at  the  right  hand  of  Fionn  of  Almhain. 
There  were  thirty  poets  between  Fionn  and  the  fire  :  not  a  man  of 

them  but  had  a  silken  cloak  from  the  son  of  Cumhall,  son  of 

Trénmhór. 
The  stewards  who  were  in  the  house  attending  the  rest  at  this  time 

were  Caireall,  Fionn  of  the  high  steps,  Caoinche  and  brown 

ruddy  Daire. 
Raighne,  a  man  of  wisdom,  another  good  son  of  Fionn  himself,  and 

Caoilte,  victorious  man,  serving  the  high  princes  for  us. 
The  joyful  hosts  assume  a  great  and  clamorous  mirth  through  drink- 
ing :  we  behold  coming  into  our  presence  a  cheerful,   merry 

Gruagach. 
His  sweet-strung  harp  in  his  hand :  it  was  more  musical  than  organs : 

deftly,  excellently  he  played  it,  so  that  our  company  were  not 

displeased. 
The  hosts  fell  silent  of  their  own  accord  at  the  tender  sound  of  the 

music  :  the  Gruagach  of  the  harmony  was  then  placed  in  a 

chair  of  gold. 
A  slave  followed  him  without  fear  :  never  saw  I  so  big  a  man  :  with 

a    caldron    on  his  powerful  arm  that  would  cook  enough  for 

seven  hundred. 
Said  Fionn  of  brightest  visage,  the  king  who  never  failed  at  need  : 

'  Ask  thy  guerdon  forthwith,  man  :  name  us  thy  errand  to  the 

hostel.' 
1  To  ask  my  caldron-full  of  gold  from  the  good  son  of  Cumhall  of 

the  hosts,  and  to  find  out  who  is  best  at  bestowing  of  the  men 

of  Ireland.' 
Muireann's  good  son  answers  that,  and  not  by  reason   of  having 

feasted,   and   gave  his   caldron-full  of  gold  to  the  huge  and 

kingly  giant. 
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1 1  was  Fionn's  luck  ana  fortune,  when  the  strong  man  came  over 

the  wave,  that  TrénmhóVs  son  had  in  his  camp  by  chance  a 

shipload  of  gold. 
Fionn  said  to  Caoilte  :  '  Go  forth  to  pay  it':  Caoilte  brought  in  of 

the  gold  of  Araby  its  fill  in  the  Gruagach's  caldron. 
The  Gruagach  said  to  Fionn  :  '  I  find  no  prince  thy  better  ;  there 

cannot  be  in  the  east  or  here  a  king,  however  great,  to  compare 

with  thee.' 
Fionn,  whose  utterance  was  not  rough,  asked  in  a  loud,  clear  voice 

of  the  huge  man  :  '  Since  thou  hast  now  got  thy  will,  thy 

name,  thy  surname,  tell  for  us.' 
1  Thou  shalt  have  the  truth  of   my  tidings,  man   of   the   mighty 

combats  :  I  am  Fer  Dochair  son  of  Dubh,  from  the  bright 

lands,  from  the  Sorchas. 
1  Fionn,  the  Gruagach  is  a  son  of  mine,  that  played  the  music  of 

many  virtues,  the  man  who  excels  in  spirit  and  strength,  is 

best  in  valour  and  wizardry.' 
Then  out  spoke  good  Conan,  who  shunned  no  man's  encounter : 

'  Though  now  though  art  not  reckoning  Fionn,  he  would  carry 

the  prize  in  all  thou  saidst. 
1  Never  yet  came  one  to  compete  from  near  or  from  ever  so  far  but 

he  would  find  in  the  household  of  Fionn  a  man  to  match  him 

in  Ireland.' 
'  My  match  was  never  yet  found  near  or  far  away  :  nor  shall  there 

come  here  now  one  how  good  soever  to  contend  with  me.' 
Anger  seized  Oscar  of  battle  when  he  heard  the  challenge,  and  he 

wagered  beyond  the  men  of  Ireland  to  master  the  fair-haired 

Gruagach. 
Up  rose  the  man  that  shook  the  chain,  on  hearing  the  brawl,  and 

shook  thereupon  the  chain  of  silver,  that  was  not  of  bronze  nor 

of  iron. 
Then  valorous  Fionn  fell  silent  at  the  general  sound  of  the  chain, 

till  his  visage  reddened  like  scarlet  at  Oscar's  insult  to  the 

Gruagach. 
The  whole  host  was  hushed  at  the  blushing  of  Fionn  of  Almhain  : 

there  was  not  a  hero  of  hard  combat  whom  it  did  not  check  at 

once. 
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Cumhall's  son  of  valour   spake   to  the  good  son  of  wise   Oisin : 

'  Oscar,  though  good  be  thy  grace,  do  not  insult  the  Gruagach.' 
<  By  reason  of  the  wrath  that  just  now  has  come  on  the  son  of 

Curnhall,'  said  Oscar,  '  unless  thou  master  the  prince  of  Fál, 

thou  shalt  fall  in  consequence  of  thy  challenge.' 
Spake  the  Gruagach  who  was  not  slack :  '  Son  of  Curnhall  son  of 

Trénmhór,  since  to  thee,  Fionn,  I  have  come,  escort  me  safe 

out  of  Ireland.' 
1  Be  not  in  dread  to  return,  Gruagach  of  the  waving  crown  of  hair : 

thou  shalt  have  a  clear  escorting  from  me  out  of  the  bounds  of 

the  Gaelic  shore. 
'  Though  the  men  of  Ireland  all  to  one  man  were  to  come  against 

thee,  I  will  send  you  safe  from  them  till  thou  leave  the  shore 

of  Ireland.' 
'  True  is  everything  that  has  been  told  of  thee,  Fionn  of  the  edge- 
naked  arms  ;  aught  good  that  was  said  of  thee  was  no  flattery, 

son  of  Muireann  of  the  great  feasts.' 
Eight  good  men  were  sent  by  the  high  prince  with  the  Gruagach, 

MacLughach  and  honest  Caoilte   and   Caireall,  grandson   of 

Conbhrón. 
Caol  Cródha,  high  was  his  might,  the  three  sons  of  the  Craftsman, 

from  the  high-king  were  sent ;  the  other  man,  fierce  and  ready- 
witted,  the  tall  Oscar  son  of  Cromcheann. 
There  are  the  eight  that  Fionn  sent — I  have  heard  of  no  company 

to  excel  them — with  great  courtesy  from  his  house  to  accompany 

the  Gruagach. 
Spake  the  Gruagach  of  ready  speech :  '  Since  I  am  going,  Oscar,  if 

thou  shouldst  follow  me  to  Sorcha,  thou  shalt  have  combat  and 

fierce  encounter.' 
*  I  swear  by  my  wounding  weapons,  by  my  sword  and  by  my  spear, 

when  I  hear  that  ye  are  in  the  east,  that  I  will  go  to  seek  thee.' 
The  Gruagach  departs,  and  the  huge  man,  and  those  eight  of  our 

host,  from  us  in  a  ship  over  the  salt  sea  eastward  from  the 

great  haven  of  Benn  Edair. 
The  unwearied  crew  found  a  wind  that  was  always  with  them  :  for 

those  three  months'  space  they  were  encountering  perils  and 

wanderings  from  the  course. 
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They  took-  harbour  in  Soroha  having  parted  with  trials :  heavy  was 

fcheir  weariness  from  the  sea,  the  handsome  beloved  eight. 
The  son  of  great  Lugh, — Caol  Cródha,  fierce  was  his  awfulness, 

asked — '  What  is  the  land  of  shining  hue  that  I  see  ?  '  said  the 

high  prince's  son. 
Then  spake  the  Gruagach  to  Caol  Cródha  battle-victorious:   '  This 

is  Sorcha  strong  and  staunch,  son  of  Lugh  of  the  strokes.' 
1  If  hither  was  thy  journey  from   us,   from  the  excelling  land  of 

Ireland,  go  into  thy  country — we  deem  it  time — and  we  shall 

go  to  Ireland.' 
4  Come  ye  with  me  for   love  of  Fionn,  ye  nobles  of  the  pleasant 

heroes :  the  delights  of  Sorcha  shall  be  yours  until  your  heavy 

strain  be  relieved.' 
They  go   promptly  forth  from   the  ship,    the  eight  heroes    much 

beloved  :  the  Gruagach  and  the  huge  man  were  at  their  service 

diligently. 
They  see  a  city  in  the  land,  various  and  beautiful  was  the  colour  of 

its  side,  many  a  free  craft  was  followed  on  its  outskirts. 
In  the  dauntless  fortress  were  a  kindred  many-hued,  delightful,  with 

blades  of  furious  flames,  with  satin  silken  cloaks. 
With  seric  cloaks  of  satin,  with  tall  regal  womanfolk,  with  seric 

embroidery  moreover  upon  her  cloak  around  each  queen. 

Though  in  many  a  castle  I  have  been  ere  now,  south  and  north, 

east  and  west,  I  have  not  heard  of  another  such  home  nor  of  a 

people  their  equal. 
The  multitude  fair  of  colour  came  forth,  they  made  obeisance  to  the 

Gruagach,  and  they  kissed  him  affectionately,  youth  and  maiden 

alike. 
When  they  reached  the  huge  man,  both  womanfolk  and  multitude, 

each  man  promptly  gave  each  man's  kiss  to  the  Gruagach. 
'  Tell,  thou  Gruagach  of  war,  by  whom  every  challenge  has  been 

sustained,  who  are  the  scanty  band  thou  hast  brought  to  the 

mansion.' 
á  With  Cumhall's  son  of  ruddy  face,  who  gives  no  refusal  nor  denial, 

abide  the  eight  of  good  service,  and  seven  battalions  in  his 

standing  flan.' 
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MacLughach  the  fortunate  spake  promptly  to  the  Gruagach :  '  Make 

known  to  us,  0  man,  what  are  the  fortress  aod  its  people.' 
i  Here  is  the   hostel's   name  for  you,  for  love   of  Fionn  of   Dim 

Modhairne,  this  is  the  City  of  Gold,  ye  folk  of  the   son  of 

Trénmhór's  son.' 
Down  sat  the  valiant  Gruagach  and  all  his  host  in  the  hostel,  and 

placed  hospitably  near  him  the  folk  of  Fionn  of  Almhain. 
Two  hundred  faultless  men-at-arms  were  serving  the  encampments, 

and  each  brave  man  at  the  banquet  had  a  cup  embellished  with 

gold. 
When  the  great  joyful  festive  host  was  full  of  mirth,  a  man  arose 

in  the  brilliant  hostel,  boasting  his  bravery  before  all. 
He  spoke  then  with  a  haughty  word  standing  up  in  the  mansion : 

'  0  pleasant  company,  have  ye  seen  the  equal  of  this  castle  in 

Ireland  ? ' 
'  I  vow.  0  Gruagach,'  said  the  son  of  proud  Criomhthann,  *  that 

Fionn   for  one   hour   of  the   day   is   better   than  ye  all  till 

doom.' 
<  All  that  I  see  in  Inis  Fail,  though  ye  think  them  greatly  to  be 

vaunted,  better  am  I  than  all  of  them,'  said  the  yellow-haired 

Gruagach. 
'  What  silken  stuff  there  is  in  my  house,  and  what  goblets  heaped 

around,  and  what  cups  of  golden  ornament,  are  better  than  the 

wealth  of  Trénmhór's  grandson.' 
Up  rose  Caireall  white  of  skin,  and  the  comparison  had  not  pleased 

him,  seized  a  sword  of  fierce  fury  and  two  fiery  spears. 
Up  rose  MacLughach  the  active,  and  the  Craftsman's  three  sons, 

Caol  Cródha,  brave  and  merry,  and  Oscar  son  of  Cromcheann. 
Up  started  Caoilte,  clear  of  countenance,  a  bright  man  of  conquering 

lances,  a  bright  man  comely  at  a  feast,  stalwart  he  was  and 

honourable. 
The  victorious  Gruagach  took  a  hero's  step  bravely  and  hardily  right 

opposite  the  son  of  Fionn's  son,  to  stay  him  in  the  stead  of 

combat. 
A  step  to  meet  him,  a  stout  step,  took  the  son  of  Daire  then  :  it  was 

enough  to  quell  the  heart,  the  sound  of  their  sledge-smiting. 
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Caoilte    and    Caireall  were    bravely  hewing   in   tho  hostel,   and 

Criomhthann's  son  fierce    in    might  together  wounding   the 

hosts. 
Caol  Cródha  high  in  mien,  the  Craftsman's  three  handsome  sons: 

direst  exploit  I  have  heard,  two-thirds  of  the  host  engaging 

them. 
Fifty  heroes — brave  was  the  onset — Caireall   0  Conbhróin  slew  : 

there  fell  by  the  Craftsman's  sons  thrice  fifty  courageous  men. 
Ten  and  fifty  fierce  heroes  Caol  Cródha  cut  down  with  his  sword  : 

this  is  the  reckoning  not   slight   that   were  wounded   in  the 

fight. 
His  ready  sword,  full  of  fury,  in  the  Gruagach's  lissom  hand,  he 

planted  it  till  its  hilt  was  bloody  in  the  flesh  of  the  shining 

heroes. 
Daire's  son  the  horrific  bore  fifty  wounds  from  the  quarrel  :  the 

virtues   of  their   blades    defended  the   heroes'    bodies   in  the 

combat. 
The  Craftsman's  dauntless  sons,  Cromcheann's  son,  and  Caireall, 

Caoilte,    and   warlike    Caol    Cródha    came    around    glorious 

MacLughach. 
They  carried  MacLughach  off,  men  pitiful  after  the  fray,  brought 

him  in  their  ship  over  sea  in  spite  of  the  company  of  comely 

men. 
They  encountered  danger   and  peril  wending  westward  over  the 

brine  :  the  courage  of  the  men  will  not  be  known  until  the  end 

of  all  times. 
Eavens  without  ruth  were  sated  from  their  encounter  with  the  host, 

and  seas  incarnadined  with  their  blood,  through  the  wrath  of 

the  achieving  eight. 
They  came,  though  it  was  hard  for  them,  to  Ireland  despite  the 

host  :  famous  was  their  faring  from  the  east  fair  into  the  haven 

of  Benn  Edair. 
Caoilte  came  on  to  Almha,  we  rejoiced  that  he  did  not  tarry,  the 

six  successful  remained  in  company  of  MacLughach. 
All  they  went  through  of   furious   battle   since  leaving  yew-clad 

Ireland,   Caoilte  relates  it  all  to  his  fian  and   to   Fionn    of 

Almhain. 
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We  were  not  long  thereafter,  when  Caoilte  had  come  to  us,  till  the 

arrival  of  MacLughach  of  the  feats,  and  his  six  heroes  equal 

in  fame. 
Women  came  in  frenzy,  and  Almhain's  young  folk,   wailing  for 

fierce  MacLughach — many  a  hero  of  us  was  mournful. 
A  year,  as  I  remember  and  attest,  were  Gaoine's  wounds  a-curing  ; 

at   the   year's  end    he    was    whole,    it    brought  joy  to   the 

Fian. 
Oscar,  generous  man,  who  never  withdrew  a  foot  from  death,  thought 

of  seeking  battle  in  the  eastern  land,  that  son  of  redoubtable 

Oisin. 
He  obtained  my  leave  and  Fionn's  to  go  east,  though  it  grieved  us  : 

though  great  was  his  following,  he  brought  with  him  only 

thrice  nine  men  across. 
The  names  of  the  three  nines  that  were  skilful  I  shall  tell  you, 

Patrick :    though    I   have    outlived  them    sorrowing,    I   have 

knowledge  of  their  story. 
One  in  the  first  place  was  my  own  son  :  two  was  wise  MacLughach  : 

Caoince  and  Daire  son  of  Fionn,  four  warriors  full  pleasant. 
Raighne  son  of  Fionn,  high  his  valour,  and  the  Craftsman's  three 

sons  were  four,  Caoilte  whose  speed  was  a  murmuring  sound, 

there  are  nine  of  them,  0  churchman. 
Three  good  heroes  of  my  children  went,  Iolach  and  pleasant  Oisin, 

along  with  Oscar,  over  the  brine  ;    good  was  their  triumph 

and  their  encounter. 
Conan  went  thither,  the  Grey  Man's  son,  fierce  was  his  joining  in 

engagement,   and    his    six    sons    stout   at   arms,    they   were 

courageous  to  compare. 
These  are  but  eighteen  men,  great  was  their  activity  and  their  bulk  : 

and  twenty  without  defect  therein  were  Eochaidh  son  of  Fionn 

and  Caireall. 
Breasal's  son  went,  not  weak  in  act :  he  was  stout  in  their  quarrel ; 

and   0   Duibhne   brown-haired,    and   Fionn   son   of   Dubhán 

faultless. 
Legán  the  airy  without  sadness,  a  hero  who  spoke  true  judgments  : 

0  Patrick,  brave  was  his  might,  the  twenty-fourth  hero. 
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Three  others  went,  fierce  in  fray,  of  the  race  of  Ronán  of  famous 

songs  :  Domhnall  son   of  Caoilte  the  tall  prince,   Colla  and 

redhanded  Labhraidh. 
Gently  floated  up  to  the  wharf  Oscar's  ship  of  sprightly  trim  :  in  it 

go  prosperously  to  the  east  the  three  nines  full  sturdy. 
They  reached  Alha  of  the  hosts,  the  active  crew  of  fierce  speech, 

demanding  rent  and   revenue   in   return   for  gentleness  and 

peace. 
The  men  of  Alba  come  in  wrath,  spirited  battalions  of  large  heroes  : 

to  meet  the  swift  warriors  there  was  many  a  brigade  of  good 

men. 
Oscar  comes  on  with  his  little  host  by  whom  many  a  hard  en- 
counter was  sustained  :  though  many  a  lord  opposed  him,  he 

gave  battle  to  the  Scotsmen. 
They   stormed   Dim   Monadh,  they  routed  the  Scotsmen  :  Alba's 

king  of  forays  fell  by  manly  bloodstained  Oscar. 
This  was  the  battle  of  great  Dun  Monadh  where  many  of  an  army 

fell :  the  worse  for  the  power  and  fame  thenceforth  of  those 

that  died  in  the  fray. 
The  men  of  Scotland,  though  great  their  muster,  their  courage  and 

their  power,  submitted  thereupon  to  Oscar,  for  the  greatness  of 

the  spoils  of  his  sword. 
There  was  not  on  the  solid  land  in  power  of  battle  and  sturdiness 

of  sword  a  leader  of  three  nines  of  their  men  that  did  not  pay 

tribute  to  Oscar. 
He   divided  their  own  gold  and  wealth  as   an  overlord's  bounty 

among  themselves :  by  his  sword  he  took  their  hostages  and 

by  the  strength  of  his  warfare. 
Thirty-five   ships   he    brought  with  him  southwards  from  Alba : 

they  go  to  London  of  the  kings,  it  was  a  great  company  of 

strife. 
A  ready  army  met  them  in  London  of  the  white  coasts  :  all  that 

were  for  battle  in  this  eastern  land  were  in  the  fortress  to 

meet  them. 
London  of  the  red  ramparts  is  stormed  by  the  company  of  great 

fury  :  Oscar  fiercely  overthrows  the  men  of  the  Saxons  all  on 

one  field. 
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Saxonland  is  pledged  for  his  time  to  Oscar  for  his  victory  to  be 

tributary  thenceforward  until  the  latest  day. 
He  got  thirty  ships  and  their  men  with  him  and  their  provisions 

from  London  :  his  force  on  the  deep  sea  of  currents  was  three 

score  ships  of  war. 
He  goes  on  a  distant  voyage  from  Saxonland  of  the  great  hosts  to 

the  bright  haven  of  Rheims  of  the  kings,  it  was  a  cause  of 

broken  peace  to  France. 
The  French  assemble  vauntingly  :  they  were  right  ready  to  come 

against  them  :  there  was  scarce  a  king  or  prince  in  the  east 

that  did  not  gather  to  oppose  them. 
[The  translation  here  passes  on  to  couplet  142,  the  intervening 

part,  121-141,  being  transposed  in  the  text.] 
They  inflicted  slaughter  on  their  princes,  they  took  their  great 

cities,   they  swiftly  subdued  their  kings  and  destroyed  their 

mighty  armies. 
The  victorious  Franks  are  overthrown  by  the  northern  expedition  of 

Oscar  :  they  submitted  to  his  peace  and  to  the  tribute  of  his 

sword. 
He  got  their  captives  and  their  tributes — it  was  not  a  work  without 

skill — Oscar  carried  off  all  their  spoils  during  the  battle. 
They  gained  power  over  every  land,  Oscar's  ungentle  fleet ;  dolorous 

until  doom  shall  be  all  they  slew  unerringly. 
Then  they  go  forth  from  France,  after  all  the  war  they  had  waged  : 

they  tarried  not,  though  stern  was  the  encounter,  until  they 

arrived  in  Spain. 
The   spoiling    Spaniards  came   in   multitudes  to  look  on  battle  : 

many  a  lord  good  of  hand  was  pressing  on  to  the  encounter. 
They  set  a  ring  of  battle  around  Oscar,  son  of  the  prince  :  a  silken 

standard,  well-wrought,  of  seric  fabric,  is  hoisted  for  him  on  a 

lance. 
They  gave  a  stout  and  furious  onset,  the    [invading]    band  and  the 

Spaniards  :  many  were  the  pools  of  blood  from  those  that  were 

worsted  in  the  strife. 
Fifty  ringleted  heroes,  no  over-statement,  fell  by  Oscar's  hand  in 

the  fray  :    one-third  of  all  that   perished  by   his  valour  till 

doomsday  will  not  be  remembered. 

n2 
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The  high  tribute  of  the  Spaniards  was  paid  at  once  right  into  his 

hand ;  hostages  and  revenue  thereafter,  and  no  spite  against 

him. 
From    Spain  to  great  Almain   to   levy  tribute  for  his  host ;   the 

mighty  fleet  of  Banba,  a  strong  full-valiant  navy. 
In  Almain  was  assembled  rapidly  a  concourse  of  warriors  in  hostility 

to  guard  them  from  being  in  sorrow  :  they  rued  their  muster. 
Oscar  of  the  triumphant  sword  advanced,  though  it  was  a  cause  of 

sighs  to  his  hosts,  gave  fight  to  their  nobles  of  fame — it  was  a 

woe  of  battles  to  their  lords. 
The  Allemans  advance  against  him  in  anger  and  in  awesomeness  : 

one  and  twenty  staunch  battalions  faced  him  in  the  engage- 
ment. 
All  their  host  was  overthrown  by  Oscar  of  the  heavy  blows  :  the 

valiant  king  of  the  two  Almains  he  slew  in  single  combat. 
The  gold  and  treasures  of  the  two  Almains  were  ceded  to   him 

without   protest,    and   a   fixed   tribute   thenceforth,    and    the 

command  of  their  cities. 
There  was  not  from  great  Almain  till  they  came  to  Greece  a  land 

whose  tribute  wealth  and  booty  they  did  not  capture. 
They  came  to  Greece  though  far  away  :  they  suffered  many  pains 

therein  :    great  were  the  hardships  of  the  men  :  great  their 

enterprises  to  relate. 
Sing  their  enterprises,  pleasant  Oisin,  until  thy  son  returned  to 

Ireland  :  excellent  is  the  melody  of   thy  mouth,  and  sweet, 

0  ancient  man. 
Though  wandersome  and  long  to  tell  their  active  perilous  expedi- 
tion, I  will  not  cease  from  it  nevertheless  till  I  put  a  finish  on 

its  end. 
A  Grecian  muster  gathers  :  they  were  numerous,  hundred-fighters  : 

there  was  many  a  coloured  standard   of  red  silk  over  their 

high  nobles. 
The  standard  of  noble  Oscar  is  set  on  a  spear  uplifted,  nobly  decked  : 

he  advances,  sheathed  in  armour,  a  man  of  blood-stained  strife. 
Oscar  with  his  glorious  host  and  the  Greeks  come  against  each 

other  :  it  passes  count,  0  pleasant  churchman,  all  that  the  band 

left  woeful. 
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They  shoot  forth  showers  of  venom  from  their  fiery  ancient  weapons  : 

the  unwearied  bands  kept  smiting  heads  and  helmets. 
By  the  hand  of  warlike  Oscar  fell  the  high  king  of  the  Greeks  in 

the  encounter  :    the  king's  host  thereupon  the  men  of  the  fleet 

destroyed. 
Seventeen  kings   of  Greece  he   compelled  to  submit   to   tribute  : 

bravely  he  won  victory   and   spoils,    the   hero,  weapon-keen 

Oscar. 
When  they  had  overcome  the  king  of  the  Greeks,  they  go  forward 

into  India  :  that  was  the  land  of  armies  and  of  courts,  beautiful 

of  many  excellences. 
The  king  of  India  comes   against   him,    with    three  score    high- 
vaunting  battalions :  it  were  difficult,  0  man,  to  bring  tribute 

out  of  that  land. 
Oscar,  with  the  furious  band,  comes  to  meet  them  and  engage  them  : 

brighter  than  clouds  of  heaven  were  the  lightnings  of  their 

sledge-smiting. 
No  man  escaped  to  tell  the  tidings  south  or  north  of  the  stout 

household,  but  Oscar  of  the  fierce  onsets  kept  hewing  with  his 

hard  sword. 
Oscar,  that  refused  no  man  aught,  slew  the  king  of  India  in  the 

conflict :    anger   seized  him   through   the  hosts,   triumphant 

weapon-strong  Oscar. 
Oscar,  clear  of  voice,  bestowed  the  wealth  of  that  land  on  his  army  : 

he  gave  wages  to  every  man  of  the  gold  of  the  Indians. 

[Translation  here  returns  to  stanza  121.] 

Seven  shipfuls,  without  refusal,  to  be  paid  him  each  complete  year  : 

a  great  tribute  from  bright  India  was  due  to  Oscar  in  Ireland. 
They  went  to  free  Sorcha,  the  company  that  brought  sorrow  into 

every  land  :  a  stout  upstanding  wood  of  spears  :  the  flag  o 

their  prowess  was  not  low. 
The  number  then  of  the  people  of  Oscar  of  the  gilded  swords  was  four 

battalions,  a  numerous  host  of  good  carriage  and  bravery. 
A  fierce  army  from  Sorcha  comes,  terrific  men,  awful  their  guise, 

eighteen  battalions  of  great  power  they  had  at  the  haven  aided 

by  wizardry. 
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They  cast  fires  and  rocks  at  the  fleet  on  the  sea,  and  a  hundred  snow- 
storms full  of  fury  to  overthrow  the  navy's  might. 
This  is  the  number  that  perished  there  by  the  army  of  Sorcha,  0 

churchman,  four  shipfuls  of  great  strength  :  they  were  drowned 

all  at  once. 
The  oversea  fleet  comes  to  the  shore  in  spite  of  the  men :  great 

was  their  power  in  every  land,  they  gave  battle  not  gently. 
The  men  of  Sorcha  gave  fierce  battle  to  that  company  of  brave 

endeavour  :  waters  grew  red  suddenly  with  the  lightning  of 

swords  and  helmets. 
Fifteen    days,   a  fierce  endurance,    with  none   giving   forward  or 

backward,  but  smiting  bodies  and  heads,  the  armies  of  Sorcha 

and  the  band. 
The  Gruagach,  never  a  weakling,  answers  the  (challenge  to)  duel  of 

Oscar   son   of   Oisin :    warlike   Oscar   advances   against    the 

encountering  Gruagach. 
To  victorious  Oscar  of  the  steeds  it  was  thus  the  Gruagach  spake  : 

I  will  never  cut  off  thy  head,  thou  hast  bravely  voyaged  against 

us. 
Oscar  answered  merrily   to   overmaster  the  dauntless    Gruagach, 

stoutly,  furiously,  fiercely,  angrily,  eagerly,  right  vigorously. 
Two  strokes  successful  Oscar  gave  the  Gruagach  for  every  stroke  : 

strike  as  he  might,  he  drew  from  him  no  blood,  but  red  meteors 

of  fire. 
Fearless  Caireall  said — well  we  liked  the  speech — smite,  famous 

Oscar,  his  blade  out  of  the  Gruagach's  hand. 
Active  Oscar,  who  was  not  timid,   accepted  the  advice  he  got  from 

Caireall,  smote  his  new  weapon  of  fury  from  the  fair  yellow- 
haired  Gruagach. 
When   Oscar   who   was   not   timid  heard    the    voices  of  his  foes 

around  him,  he  swiftly  hewed  off  the  man's  head  with  a  heroic 

sword- stroke. 
The  Gruagach  of  active  strength  fell  in  the  duel  with  Oscar,  and 

the   huge   man    too   of    grim   form  by  his   fierce  formidable 

sword. 
Oscar  kept  at  the  fight  after  his  triumph  in  the  duel — a  dragon's  feat, 

stern  was  the  meeting — rending  skulls  with  his  sturdy  arm. 
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Baighne,  good  son  of  Fionn,  slew  the  king  of  Sorcha  in  the  fray  : 

the  king's  son  of  valiant  prowess   was  slain  by  the  hand  of 

Oscar. 
Sorrowful  from  the  hand  of  the  fierce  hero  was  Sorcha  of  beautiful 

hosts,  having  lost  her  people,  good  churchman,  through  the 

Gruagach's  challenge. 
He  exacted  then  captives  and  hostages  for  his  people  :    they  leave 

courageous  Sorcha  in  sorrow  for  lack  of  friends. 

(Translation  resumes  at  stanza  174.) 

They  go  to  great  Hesperia,  numerous  and  strong  were  its  hosts, 
long  lasting  and  potent  their  strength,  their  power  and  their 
magic. 

The  princes  of  the  men  assemble  to  do  battle  with  his  expedition  : 
through  the  tops  of  the  forests  was  heard  the  clang  of  their 
weapons  and  armour. 

By  warlike  Oscar,  hero  that  possessed  every  spoil,  is  slain  the  king 
of  Hesperia,  sad  tidings,  and  a  thousand  heroes  of  his  great 
host. 

Oscar,  furious  and  fierce,  was  not  content  without  the  entire  tribute 
of  Hesperia  :  he  got  their  revenues  thenceforward  and  the  com- 
mand of  their  cities. 

Twelve  battalions,  formidable  men,  there  were  in  active  Italy  ; 
guarding  their  eastern  land  in  wait  for  weapon-famed  Oscar. 

Having  subdued  their  country,  their  king  and  his  despotic  power, 
he  carried  off  over  the  brine  gold  and  cups  out  of  goodly  deep- 
blue  Italy. 

By  Oscar's  sword  that  overthrew  the  mighty,  the  king  of  Italy  is 
slain  at  this  time  :  two  hundred  sons  of  kings,  courageous  and 
tall,  fell  of  the  troops  at  the  hands  of  his  powerful  host. 

They  cross  the  sea  with  hardship,  the  strong  and  sturdy  company  : 
they  paused  not  from  the  steady  course  till  (they  reached)  the 
hero-abounding  band  of  Lochlainn. 

Of  Lochlanners  hard  by  the  haven,  an  active  hero-muster  with  the 
cavalry,  to  meet  the  goodly  band  was  many  a  champion  and 
high  prince. 
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Though  they  -were  bravo  to  Bee  and  numerous,  deadly  in  battle  as 

thoy  weoned,  a  deathly  visage  came  upon  each  man,  fearing 

their  death  from  Oscar. 
A  fierce  onset  on  the  furious  band  the  numerous  host  of  Lochlainn 

gave  :  that  was  indeed  the  venomous  shower  whose  fiery  bolts 

were  many. 
Many  a  vulture  was  screaming  for  those  that  were  laid  low  in  the 

stout   stress,  and   many    a   raven   was   delighted   by    Oscar's 

victorious  hand. 
The  King  of  Lochlainn  fell — though  it  was  a  calamity— a  noble 

prosperous  man  of  goodly  fame,  and  his  two  sons  of  bravest 

prowess,  by  Oscar's  victorious  hand. 
The  nobles  of  the  tribes  were  slain,  though  haughty  was  their  spirit : 

the  strength  of  Lochlainn  from  that  out  Oscar  brought  to  his 

fleet. 
They  breach  the  city  of  Beirbhe,  though  splendid  was  its  muster : 

its   hostages,   its  might,  its  power,  in  a  short  space  have  to 

depart. 
They  gather  the  gold  of  the  city,  its  treasures  and  its  great  beasts  : 

it  was  a  spoiling  of  no  weak  kings,  their  journey  to  the  land  of 

Lochlainn. 

They  went  into  their  ships,  the  winners  of  every  hard  triumph  :  the 

man  of  high  prowess  advances  to  the  fortress  of  the  high  king 

of  Britain  (Wales). 
The  men  of  Britain  were  there  to  meet  them  ;  brave  men,  not  slack 

in  combat :  and  many  a  combat  there  was,  though  they  had  the 

best  of  numbers  in  the  conflict. 
By  Oscar's  strong  valour  fell  the  king  of  Britain  of  stern  triumphs  : 

ten  hundred  armed  men  not  gentle  fell  by  his  hand  in  the  great 

affray. 
He  abandoned  not  the  eastern  land,  but  kept  waging  battle  and 

triumph  till  he  had  subdued  by  the  strength  of  his  blades  the 

men  of  Britain  all  in  combat. 
He  gave  the  cities  of  the  land  to  furious  flames  :  no  rampart  but  he 

burned   and   plundered,  no  host  whose  company  he  did  not 

quell. 
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The  men  of  Britain  though  bold,  by  the  strength  of  Oscar  of  the 

strokes,  were  left,  the  prince  and  his  hosts  left  them,  ruined 

and  overthrown. 
The  pleasant  company  voyage  to  the  shore-smooth  land  of  Ireland  : 

they  come  to  rest  and  draw  up  at  the  fort  of  Barrach  son  of 

Úmhór. 

He  gives  leave  to  all  that  were  there  to  go  with  their  booty  to  their 

people  and  to  return  to  him  over  the  sea,  and  to  remain  a  while 

with  him. 
There  came  to  meet  him,  to  his  ship,  the  active  fians  of  Cumhall's 

son  :  stout   and    sturdy   were  their  hosts,  the  sturdy  race   of 

Trénmhór. 
I  swear  to  thee  by  my  good  word,  though  my  body's  vigour  has 

departed,  that  Oscar  brought  to  us  the  power  of  every  land  and 

their  spoils. 
There  was  not  of  the  sons  of  Fionn,  except  myself,  0  Adze-head, 

one — and  the  men  were   noble — that  did  not  accept  Oscar's 

hire. 
The  number  of  the  host  that  Oscar  had,  whose  victory  and  spoils 

were   great,   not   counting   attendants  and  women,  was  nine 

thousand  full-active  heroes. 
My  son's  magnificent  company,  though  numerous  were  their  battles 

and  combats— he  himself  excelled  them  all  in  the  hour  of  strife 

and  conflict. 
He  was  a  senior  before  each  brave  man,  in  the  time  in  which  he 

reached  his  carrying  of  arms,  his  power,  and  his  comeliness  : 

courageous  was  the  brave  hero's  onset. 
That  is  Oscar's  voyage  to  the  east,  and  somewhat  of  the  prowess  of 

his  sword  :  all  that  perished  by  his  hand  and  blade  till  the  day 

of  doom  I  may  not  tell. 
Every  land  he  traversed  eastwards  of  the  noble  territories  of  the 

world,  tribute  for  his  fear  undemanded  they  sent  him  every 

year. 
Oscar  my  beloved  levied,  after  traversing   each  wide  sea,  tribute 

from  every  province  for  his  lifetime,  he  obtained  it  after  his 

return  to  Ireland. 
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There  shall  never  be  since  Oscar,  hero  of  many  a  stern  triumph , 

there  was  not  in  the  time  when  he  was,  a  man  his   match 

in  combats. 
Believe  henceforth,  valiant  Oisin,  man  that  wast  fierce  in   fray  ; 

give   thy  attention   to    the   King   of    the   elements  :  practise 

religion  without  malice. 

Grief  for  my  people  and  for  Fionn  has  darkened  my  heart,  0 
Adze-head  :  since  the  not  weakly  band  is  gone,  henceforth  my 
friends  are  few. 

Oscar  of  fame  lives  not,  though  great  were  his  spoils  in  the  chase ; 
nor  Fionn,  king  of  the  blood-stained  nans,  nor  the  hundred- 
wounding  Corr  Swiftfoot. 

Caoilte  of  prudent  sense  lives  not,  a  wrathful,  bloody,  right  noble 

man  :  nor  MacLughach  famed  and  keen,  a  hero  for  whom  my 

spirit  is  gloomy. 
I  alone,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Fian,  attending  to  hours  and 

matins,  without  largesse,  without  foraying,  without  the  acclaim 

of  the  grateful  poets. 
No  feast  a-holding  in  my  house,  no  gold  bestowed  on  companies,  an 

ancient   of   devotion   in    a    church,    where   we   have   neither 

attendance  nor  society. 
Son  of  Fionn  who  refused  no  man  gold  or  bronze,  thou  shalt  have 

the  house  of  Heaven,  that  is  not  mean,  for  thy  heart  and  for 

thy  humanity. 
Make  not  lament,  0  man,  son  of  Fionn  of  the  numerous  household ; 

truly  we  shall  all  go,  0  son  of  the  king  of  Almhain. 
It  grieves  me,  Patrick  of  the  relics,  who  makest   devotion   with 

diligence,  to  be  alive  now  after  Oscar  who  defended  all  that 

thou   hast   named. 
Henceforth  I  can  but  sorrow,  since  the  sons  of  Trénmhór  are  gone  : 

my  glory  and  my  beauty  have  departed,  my  strength,  my  hosts, 

my  household. 
My  blessing  on  thee,  0  man,   for  thy  chant  all  this  time :  may  I 

obtain  from  the  King  of  the  elements  thy  admission  with  me 

into  his  royal  fortress. 
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May  mercy  reach  each  one,  and  mindful  repentance,  who  will  give  to 
memory  all  that  has  been  chanted  to  us  of  the  words  of  Oisin 
son  of  Fionn. 

0  Adze-head,  to  whom  my  voice   is   sweet,  0  man  for  whom   a 

noble  chant  is  sung,  if  my  valour  were  restored,  thou  shouldst 

be  in  command  of  the  earth. 
Practise  devotion  and  prudence  :  many  perils  thou  hast  sustained  ere 

now  :    every  spear  that  thou  hast  ever  cast,  that  great  Mary's 

Son  may  forgive  it. 
Dearer  to  me  were  the  deep  chant  of  the  fians,  and  the  sound  of  the 

chase  on  every  highland,  and  Caoilte's  musical  cry,  than  heaven 

and  thy  joys,  0  Adze-head. 
Accept  faith,  noble  Oisin,  man  that  wast  attentive  to  a  company, 

and  do  a  pure  repentance  for  thy  smiting  in  battles. 
If  swift  MacLughach  lived,  and  sword-strong  Caoilte,  thou  shouldst 

not  have  them  in  a  church  taking  thy  instruction,  0  Adze-head. 

Since  there  lives  of  the  fians  of  Fál  but  thou  alone  of  mighty  awe, 
0  Oisin,  who  didst  serve  each  one,  believe  cheerfully  in  the 
elemental   God. 

1  beseech  Heaven's  High-king,  who  is  in  the  angelic  city,  since  my 

fierce  glory  has  departed,  not  to  forget  me  for  the  great  feast. 

It  was  a  feast. 
There  is  for  you,  Captain  Somhairle,  and  I  can  write  no  more  at 
present  from  the  trouble  of  the  ague. 


XXIV. 

The  Chase  of  Sliabh  Truim. 

A  day  that  we  were  on  Sliabh  Truim,  the  fians  of  Fionn  full  of 

courage,  many  a  good  hero  and  hound  were  there,  that  were 

right  nimble  on  the  plain. 
There  was  not  a  hero  of  them  without  a  shield  on  the  mountain 

and  two  hounds  and  two  keen  beagles  around  Fionn  of  high 

courage. 
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We  were  spread  over  every  glen:  stout  was  our   brain  againsl  the 

hills  :    two    by    two   on    each    slope,   our  might  W&S  full  without 

fault. 
We  l'ousc  above  the  heads  of  peaks  the  game  of  the  glen  i  and  their 
boars  :  on  all  sides  of  as  along  the  slope  was  many  a  doe  and 
badger. 

Numerous   were   heroes  and  hounds  coining  forth   swiftly   on   the 

level  :  to  hold  the  chase  in  every  glen  came  forth  Fionn,  prince 

of  the  peoples. 
Two  hounds  in  each  man's  hand  of  all  that  came  out  there  of  the 

Fian  :  it  is  I  myself  that  know  well  the  story,  though  I  am 

now  bereft  of  sense. 
I  shall  tell  without  mistake  or  omission  some  of  the  names  of  the 

hounds  of  the  hosts  :  not  a  hound  was  loosed  from  its  leash, 

but  that  I  myself  know  its  excellence. 
Ó  Baoisgne  (Fionn)  loosed  swift  Bran  and  Sgeolang  that  sped  afar  : 

Oisin  loosed  great  Buadhach  and  young  Abhlach  after  these. 
When  Bresal's  son  saw  in  front  the  king's  hounds  going  bravely, 

he  let  go  his  two  fierce  hounds,  Ucht  Ard  and  slender  Ferb. 
Active  Oscar  who  was    not  slack  loosed   Mac  a  Truim  from  his 

golden  chain  :  famous  Caol  Cródha  let  go  Léim  ar  Luth  the 

nut-brown  hound. 
Garaidh   of  the   bright   weapons   loosed   Ferán   and  Foghar   and 

Maoin  :  O  Duibhne  dexterously  slipped  Éachtach  of  the  tricks 

and  Daoil. 
MacSmóil  of  courage  keen  let  go  Airrchis  and  Rinn  the  fierce, 

shapely    0    Conbhróin    let   go    Cor    Dhubh   after   them   and 

Máigh. 
Conan  of  the  ready  deeds  loosed  Rith  Rod  and  Rith  re  h-Ard  : 

Faolán,  friend  of  hounds,  let  go  Carragán  and  red  Got. 
Edain's  son  thereupon  loosed  good  Casluath  and  keen  Futhlamh  ; 

pleasant  MacMorna  let  loose  Arann  and  Ard  na  Ségh. 
Ferdhomhon  son  of  Fionn  let  go  Ciarchuill  that  outstript  every 

hound  :  MacReiche  of  sage  counsel  loosed  fresh  Sgath  and 

Luth  na  Lon. 
Caoilte  loosed  brave  Enfhuath,  and  Cuillsgeach  of  hardy  onset : 

Dubhán's  son,  generous  man,  after  him  slipped  Rian  and  Gar. 
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Buddy  Dáire  son  of  Fionn  loosed  Ard  na  Sealga  and  hardy  Loinn  : 

active  MacLughach  loosed  white  Cuirthech  and  Lér-bhuaidh. 
Aodh  Beg,  a  ready  man,  loosed  Marbhadh  na  gCat  and  Taom  : 

Conan  son  of  the  Gray  Man  slipped  Leigean  from  her  leash 

and  Laom. 
Sgainner  and  fierce  Gáir  are  let  go,  the  two  hounds  of  tall  Iolar 

son  of  Smol :  Oscar  son  of  Cromchenn  who  was  not  gloomy 

let  go  Soirbh  and  Nóin. 
Famous  Fergus  File  loosed  without  neglect  Sgiamh  and  Faoidh  : 

Colla   son   of  Caoilte,   generous   man,  he   let   go  Bian   and 

Laoidh. 
Dáire  son  of  Bonán  loosed  Dibhearg  and  swift  Dobhrán  :  by  us 

were  loosed  without  shame  the  beautiful  great  pack  of  the 

fians. 
The  Craftsman's  sons  let  go  their  hunting  pack  without  sadness — 

Cor  and  Derg  and  Drithleann,  Corrbhenn  and  Bith  Teann  and 

Treoir. 
Musical  Cnú  Dheireoil  let  loose  Aindeoin  and  Eolach  on  their 

course  :  Uath  of  the  hunts,  not  mean  of  aim,  loosed  Sgread 

Ghábhaidh  and  Néimh. 
Criomhthann  of  the  strokes  and  Conn,  two  sons  of  warlike  Goll,  let 

go  Dochar  and  Dorr,  let  go  Crom  and  Gáir. 
The  household  of  the  prince   let  loose  their  hounds  dexterously 

without  scarcity  :   behind   them  by  reason  of  the  chase  the 

hillsides  were  full  of  blood. 
Many  were  the  hounds  on  the  track  of  deer  around  us  on  the 

mountain  southward  :  the  throngs  were  in  their  wake  watching 

them,  fierce  was  their  onset. 
There  was  many  a  cry  of  deer  and  boar  on  the  mountain,  of  those 

that  fell  by  the  chase :  from  the  spoils  of  herds  and  hounds 

blood  abounded  on  the  slope. 
I  never  thought  the  cries  of  battle  more  dreadful,  though  in  many 

battles  I  had  been  ere  then,  than  the  cries  of  hounds  and  deer 

when  the  pack  came  at  the  herds. 
No  deer  went  east  or  west,  nor  boar  of  all  that  were  alive  on  the 

mountain,  not  one  of  them  all  but  was  killed  by  the  good  pack 

fierce  in  attack. 
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We  killed  twenty  hundred  deer  on  the  mountain  and  fcen  hundred 
boars:  our  pack  in  the  greatness  of  their  fury  left  every  field 
ced  with  blood. 

Does  and  badgers  were  not  counted,  nor  hares,  of  all  that  fell  on 
tlic  slope  :  though  they  were  not  reckoned  by  Fionn,  they  were 
methinks  a  great  part  of  our  ^ame. 

The  greatest  prey  ever  killed  in  Banbha's  land  at  any  time,  tin- 
best  that  was  during  my  life,  was  the  prey  that  Fionn  took 
that  day. 

The  prey  is  divided  by  active  Goll :  he  left  no  man  of  them  without 
a  portion  :  he  forgot  no  man  of  the  Fian  except  himself  and 
me. 

I  spoke  to  Goll  the  fearless,  and  I  rued  the  saying  of  it  :  '  Is  it  spite 
that  has  caused,  0  Goll,  me  to  be  forgotten  of  all  others  in  the 
division  ? ' 

*  It  would  not  beseem  anyone  in  the  Fian  to  revile  me  above  all  : 

it  is  a  pity  I  am  not  near  thee  that  I  might  test  the  strength 

of  thy  hands.' 
To  answer  him  I  seize  my  sword,  since  Goll  made  a  fierce  reply, 

the  hero   first   in   wisdom    and  in  fame,   I  went  up  to  him 

angrily. 
Fionn  caught  up  Mac  in  Luin  (his  sword),  two  sharp  spears  and 

a  shield  of  battle,  came  deftly  through  the  host  and  quickly 

seized  my  arm. 
Quickly  my  anger  is  quelled  by  Fionn,  and  he  took  upon  himself 

my  share  of  the  prey,  (saying)  '  I  have  never  allowed  spite  or 

feud  to  arise  between  two  of  the  Fian.' 
Fionn,  the  brave  lord,  did  not  leave  generous  MacMorna  of  the  red 

shields  till  he  made  peace  between  me  and  Goll,  though  great 

was  our  enmity  and  our  wrath. 
They  made  fires  without  fault,  truly,  on  every  hill  of  the  mountain, 

around  Fionn  of  comely  body,  to  roast  the  boars  and  stags. 

When  we  had  eaten  our  prey,  the  battalions  of  ruddy  complexion, 
the  good  nans  of  Fionn  set  out  from  Sliabh  Truim  to  Loch 
Cuan. 
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We  found  a  monster  on  the  loch,  its  presence  there  did  not  profit 

us  :  as  we  beheld  it  in  silence,  its  head  was  bigger  than  a 

hill. 
Its  description  to  relate — a  fortress  might  stand  in  its   maw :  a 

hundred   heroes,   though   great   their   fury,   might  fit  in  the 

hollows  of  its  two  eyes. 
Greater  than  trees  in  a  wood  its  teeth,  shedding  horrid  lightning : 

bigger  than  a  city's  gate  were  the  ears  of  the  serpent  awaiting 

us. 
Longer  than  eight  men,  without  belittling,  was  its  tail,  standing  up 

to  its  back :  its  slender  part  was  thicker  than  a  flood-felled  oak 

in  a  wood. 
When  it  saw  the  host  at  a  distance,  it  demanded  in  great  rage  food 

from  the  son  of  Muireann  without  delay,  or  combat  with  hounds 

and  heroes. 
'  Thou  art  not  of  Ireland's  monsters,  wretch  of  evil  fame  and  mind  ; 

tell  us  wherefore  thou  hast  come,'  said  manly,  generous  Fionn. 
'  I  have  come  now  from  Greece  on  my  course  till  I  reached  Loch 

Cuan,  to  seek  combat  of  the  Fian,  and  to  take  the  power  of 

their  hosts. 

*  I  overpower  every  people,  hosts  have  fallen  by  my  attacks  :  unless 

I  get  satisfaction  from  you,  I  will  not  leave  seed  of  you  alive. 

*  Give  me  combat  speedily,  though  thou  art  strong  in  hosts,  0  Fionn, 

that  I  may  test  on  you  exactly  my  strength,  having  come  across 

the  wave.' 
4  For  thy  honour's  sake  tell  us,  though  great  is  thy  confidence  and 

thy  awesomeness,  thy  father's  identity  and  thy  name,  before 

we  cast  our  weapons  at  thee.' 
'  A  certain  monster  that  is  in  Greece,  I  shall  speak  without  lie  his 

accustomed  name,  Crouch  of  the  Rock,  high  of  fame,   that 

stands  on  the  eastern  sea. 
'  A  reptile,  good  of  courage,  evil  of  countenance,  such  Avas  his  grue- 
some wife :  few  eastern  cities  but  she  breached  ;  and  she  bore 

me  to  him  as  a  son. 
'  I  have  left  sorrow  on  every  prince  :  Height  of  Battle  truly  is  my 

name :  Fionn  of  good  report  and  worth,  we  reck  not  thy  hosts 

nor  thy  weapons. 
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'This  Is  the  bale  fchou  hast  asked  of  me,  man  good  at  sword  and 
;ii  grasp;  grant  inc  spccflily  the  fray,  though  numerous  1 1 1 \ 
Fian  and  fchy  strength.' 

Though  it  was  a  stern  enterprise,  Fionn  bade  the  Fian  go  to  fight 
him  :  to  quell  him  the  hosts  advanced,  and  suffered  hardship 
from  him. 

The  reptile  came  for  the  encampment,  many  of  our  nobles  perished 
by  him  ;  we  were  greatly  wasted  by  his  slaughter,  and  power- 
less to  withstand  him. 

Spears  were  cast  cunningly,  accurately,  fiercely,  at  the  reptile  :  he 
scattered  on  us  by  magic  art  his  fiery  showers  of  spines. 

We  were  brought  to  grief  by  the  beast ;  his  craft  we  could  not 
match  :  he  would  swallow,  though  it  was  no  slight  strain,  a 
hero  and  his  gear  together. 

He  swallowed  Fionn  of  the  strokes,  and  the  Fian  of  Ireland  raised 

a   cry:    we  were   for  a    space  without   help,    and    the    reptile 

slaughtering  us. 
A  door  on  each  side  of  its  body  Fionn  made  of  no  ill  space,  till  he 

let  forth  without  delay  every  one  that  had  been  swallowed  of 

the  Fian. 
Fionn  by  the  fight  he  made  gave  succour  to  the  entire  host,  and 

freed  us  by  the  might  of  arms,  by  fortune   of  battle,  and  of 

victory. 
The  beast  and  Fionn  engaged  each  other — it  was  great  daring  to  go 

to  master  it:  he  stayed  not  from  its  sturdy  encounter  till  he 

parted  its  soul  from  its  body. 

What  fell  of  monsters  by  Fionn,  till  doom  may  not  be  reckoned  : 

what  he  achieved  of  battle  and  of  exploits   all   men   cannot 

number. 
He  slew  the  monster  of  Loch  Neagh,  and  the  giant  of  Glen  Smóil, 

and  the  great  reptile  of  Loch  Cuilleann,  MacCumhaill  of  the 

gold  slew7  it. 
He  slew  the  serpent  of  Benn  Edair  :   in  battle  it  could   not   be 

mastered  :  the  phantom  and  reptile  of  Glen  Dorcha  fell  by  the 

hand  of  the  prince. 
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The  blue  serpent  of  the  Erne  fell,  and  the  fierce  serpent  of  Loch 

Eiach :  he  slew,  though  it  was  a  stout  heart,  a  serpent  and  a 

fierce  cat  in  Ath  Cliath. 
He  slew  the  phantom  of  Loch  Léin,  it  was  a  great  endeavour  to  go 

to  subdue  it :  he  slew  a  phantom  in  Druim  Cliath,  a  phantom 

and  a  serpent  on  Loch  Righ. 
Fionn  of  great  heart  slew  the  phantom  of  Glen  Righe  of  the  roads  : 

there  was  not  a  reptile  in  Ireland's  glens  but  he  took  by  the 

force  of  his  blows. 
The  phantom  and  serpent  of  Glenarm  Fionn  slew,  though  they 

were  valiant ;  so   that   victorious   Fionn   exterminated   every 

monster  against  which  he  advanced. 
He  slew  the  serpent  of  Loch  Sileann  that  brought  a  treacherous 

deluge  on  our  host,  and  the  two  serpents  of  Loch  Foyle  that 

made  a  fierce  attack  on  us. 
A  shining  serpent  on  the  Shannon,  it  broke  down  the  defence  of  the 

men  :  and  the  serpent  of  fights  of  Loch  Ramhuir,  that  surpassed 

the  monsters  of  the  world. 
He  slew,  it  was  a  great  good  fortune,  the  fierce  phantom  of  Sliabh 

Collán,  and  the  two  serpents  of  Glen  Inne  fell  by  his  sword. 
He  slew  the  serpent   of  Loch   Meilge,   whose   prowess   was   not 

unworthy  of  Fionn's  hand,  and  the  great  monster  of   Loch 

Cera  too,  and  a  spectre  at  Ath  Truim. 
There  was  a  serpent  on  Lough  Mask  that  gave  many  defeats  to  the 

men  of  Fál  (Ireland),  he  slew  it  with  his  victorious  sword, 

though  it  was  a  fierce  burden  for  his  arm. 
On  Loch  Laeghaire,  in  truth,  there  was  a  serpent  that  made  flames : 

in  payment  of  what  he  suffered  of  its  ravages  he  beheaded  it 

with  his  weapons. 
The  phantom  of  Dubhas  though  right  sturdy  and  the  wild  man  of 

Sliabh  in  Chláir,  Fionn  slew  with  Mac  in  Loin,  though  fierce 

their  prowess  and  their  horror. 
The  furious  serpent  of  Loch  Lurgan  fell  by  Fionn  of  the  fians  ;  all 

that  it  destroyed  of  our  host  may  not  be  told  till  distant  doom. 
A  serpent  of  the  singing  Bann  fell  by  the  hand  of  Fionn  of  the  hard 

encounter  ;  we  had  often  been  wasted  by  its  attack  until  it  was 

slain  at  Assaroe.  [Incomplete.] 
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XXV. 
Once  I  was  Yellow-haired. 

Once  I  was  yellow-haired,  ringleted, 

Now  my  head  puts  forth  only  a  short  grey  crop. 
I  would  rather  have  locks  of  the  raven's  colour 

Grow  on  my  head,  than  a  short  hoary  crop. 
Courting  belongs  not  to  me,  for  I  wTile  no  women  ; 

To-night  my  hair  is  hoar,  it  will  not  be  as  once  it  was. 

Once  I  was. 

XXVI. 
Woe  foe  them  that  wait  on  Churchmen. 

Woe  for  them  that  wait  on  churchmen,  that  are  not  heard  on  the 

hardy  fray:  woe  for  them  that  are  checked  by  decay,  unsightly 

end  of  shelter. 
Woe  for  a  king's  son  that  is  faint-hearted,  that  imposes  not  his  fear 

on  man :    woe  for  him  who  forsakes  his  pointed  lance  for  a 

horned  yellow  staff. 
Oisin  am  I,  the  prince's  son  :   I  was  wont  not  to  put  oft'  battle  : 

to  many  a  hero  on  the  stead  of  strife  I  have  given  cause  of 

woe. 

Woe  for  them. 

XXVII. 

Oisix's  Sorrow. 

Sad  is  that,  0  dear  Caoilte,  by  whom  sea-roving  crews  were 
thinned,  our  parting  from  each  other  after  the  Fian  is  a  cause 
of  sorrow. 

To  fall  in  the  east  in  the  battle  of  Gabhair  happily  befell 
Mac  Lughach,  rather  than  that  the  youth  of  great  deeds 
should  be  tearful  and  gloomy  in  our  company. 

All  but  myself,  an  ancient,  despicable  after  all  the  battles,  the  race 
of  Baoiscne  is  gone — sad  is  that,  dear  Caoilte. 

Sad  is  that. 
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XXVIII. 
Theee  Heeoes  went  we  to  the  Chase. 

Three  heroes  went  we  to  the  chase  on  this  slope  of  Sliabh  gCua  : 
we  started  a  brown  stag  from  the  pearly  fresh  brown  oak- 
wood. 

His  like  I  never  saw  on  this  heath  of  Sliabh  gCua,  his  size  and 
the  number  of  his  antlers :  a  lank  stag  eating  the  young 
grass. 

We  loosed  our  hounds  at  him,  we  came  to  pierce  his  hide,  and 
the  stag  was  not  stayed  till  he  reached  grassy  Sliabh  Mis. 

I  was  there,  and  tall  Oisin  and  Caoilte  of  good  counsel :  there  were 
not  of  the  Fian,  as  good  as  we,  three  heroes. 

Three  heroes. 

XXIX. 
Eeect  youe  Hunting  Speaes. 

Erect  your  hunting  spears,  wherewith  we  once  wounded  the  white 

does  :  when  we  were  in  arms,  we  made  no  fasting  journey. 
Steer  ye  your  rounded  hulls  to  the  bare  knolls  of  Lochlainn  ;  with 

your  stout  lances  we  slew  slow-glancing  Raighne. 
I  am  Oisin,  though  ancient  :  I  have  trysted  with  gentle  women  : 

grayness  is  nearest  to  brownness,  bentness  is  nearest  to  ereet- 

ness. 

Erect. 

XXX. 

The  Hunger  of  Críonloch's  Church. 

The  hunger  of  Crionloch's  church,  uch,  I  cannot  bear  it ;  last  of 

the  royal  prince's  sons,  we  have  suffered  a  scanty  fare. 
Oscar,  my  heroic  son,  for  whom  songs  of  praise  were  made,  were  he 

alive  at  present,  he  would  not  leave  me  to  hunger. 
My  curse  upon  thy  churchmen,  Patrick,  and  mayest  thou  roc !  if  I 

had  Oscar,  he  would  not  leave  me  to  hunger. 
I  am  Oisin  ruddy-cheeked,  son  of  Fionn,  of  honourable  spirit :   I 

have  had  in  my  pay  twenty  hundred  that  knew  no  hunger. 


The  hunger. 
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XXXI. 
The  Why  Rowan. 

Swineherd,  let  us  make  for  the  moorland  :  I  am  without  food  for 

three  days  :  lead  before  me  toGleann  Da  Ghealt :  come,  my 

son,  and  take  my   hand. 
There  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  glen,  if  we  were  both  brought 

thither,  a  tree  whose  berries  are  good  to  taste,  which  is  named 

the  Wry  Rowan. 
If  thou  wert  nine  days  without  food — I  tell  thee,  it  is  no  foolish 

thought  it  would  relieve  thy  dryness    and  thy  thirst,   when 

thou  shouldst  see  the  colour  of  the  berries. 
We  were  two  thousand  in  the  hunting  on  the  slope  beside  the  hill  : 

we  brought  in  no  prey  to  Fionn  but  the  berries  of  the  tree  and 

two  swine. 

Swineherd. 

XXXII. 
The  Beagle's  Cry. 

A  beagle's  cry  on  the  hill  of  kings  !  the  mound  it  circles  is  dear  to 

me :  we  often  had  a  nans'  hunting  feast  between  the  moorland 

and  the  sea. 
Here  were  the  followers  of  Fionn,  a  company  to  whom  the  sounds 

of  strings  were  sweet :  dear  to  me  the  active  band  that  went 

on  hostings  of  many  hundreds. 
Fair  to  see  was  their  chase,  methinks  :  many  red  stags  fell  by  their 

prowess  :  many  a  speckled  speedy  hound  coming  to  meet  them 

on  the  moor. 
Bran  and  beautiful  Sceolang,  his  own  hounds,  in  the  king's  hand  : 

dearly  Fionn  loved  the  hounds,  good  was  their  courage  and 

their  achievement. 
Crú  Dheireoil  in  the  king's  bosom,  good  son  of  Lugh  of  comely 

form  :  he  kept  playing  a  harp  for  Fionn,  the  fair-haired  man 

of  strong  voice. 
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Each  leader  of  nine  of  the  Fian  used  to  come  to  the  king  to  hold 

the  great  huntings  that  the  host  made  around  Druim  Caoin. 
Fifty  many-antlered  stags  fell  by  my  own  hand,  0  king,  and  fifty 

boars  likewise,  though  to-night  there  is  nothing  mine. 
The  sons  of  stout  Rónán  had  a  camp  on  this  north  side  of  the  glen  : 

a  goodly  sight  was  the  Fenian  cooking  that  the  Fians  made  at 

the  foot  of  the  peaks. 
The  race  of  Morna,  an    active  band,    with   many  a  man  on  the 

southern   side  :    often   they   fought  a  hardy   fray   and   came 

victorious  out  of  it. 
I  have  heard  a  red  beagle's  cry  on  the  slope  beside  the  stream  :  it 

has  raised  the  waves  of   my  head,  the   sweet-voiced  beagle's 

bay. 
I  am  Oisin  the  king's  son  :  it  is  long  since  my  form  has  withered  : 

although   my  heart  is  sore,  nevertheless  the  cry  is  musical 

to  me. 

A  beagle's  cry. 


XXXIII. 

The  Sleep- Song  for  Diarmaid. 

Sleep  a  little,  a  little  little,  for  thou  needst  not  fear  the  least,  lad 

to  whom  I  have  given  love,  son  of  0  Duibhne,  Diarmaid. 
Sleep  thou  soundly  here,  offspring  of  Duibhne,  noble  Diarmaid  : 

I  will  watch  over  thee  the  while,  son  of  shapely  0  Duibhne. 
Sleep  a  little,  a  blessing  on  thee !  above  the  water  of  the  spring  of 

Trénghart,  little  lamb  of  the  land  above  the  lake,  from  the 

womb  of  the  country  of  strong  torrents. 
Be  it  even  as  the  sleep  in  the  south  of  Dedidach  of  the  high  poets, 

when  he  took  the   daughter   of  ancient  Morann  in  spite  of 

Conall  from  the  Red  Branch. 
Be  it  even  as  the  sleep  in  the  north  of  fair  comely  Finnchadh  of 

Assaroe,   when   he   took  stately   Sláine   in   spite    of   Failbhe 

Hardhead. 
Be  it  even  as  the  sleep  in  the  west  of  Aine  daughter  of  Gailian,  what 

time  she  fared  by  torchlight  with  Dubhthach  from  Doirinis. 
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Be  it  even  as  fche  Bleep  in  fche  east  oi"  Degha  gallant  and  proud,  when 
he  took  Coinchenn  daughter  of  Binn  in  spite  of  fierce  Decliell 
ol"  Duibhreann. 

0  fold  of  valour  of  the  world  west  from  Greece,  over  whom  I  stay  (?) 

watching,  my  heart  will  well-nigh  burst  if  I  see  thee  not  at  any 

time. 
The  parting  of  us  twain  is  the  parting  of  children  of  one  home,  is 

the  parting  of  body  with  soul,  hero  of  bright  Loch  Carmain. 
Caoinche  will  be  loosed  on  thy  track  :  Caoilte's  running  will  not  be 

amiss  :  never   may  death  or  dishonour  (?)  reach  thee,  never 

leave  thee  in  lasting  sleep. 
This  stag  eastward  sleepeth  not,  ceaseth  not  from  bellowing :  though 

he  be  in  the  groves  of  the  blackbirds,  it  is  not  in  his  mind  to 

sleep. 
The  hornless  doe  sleepeth  not,  bellowing  for  her  spotted  calf :  she 

runs  over  the  tops  of  bushes,  she  does  not  sleep  in  her  lair. 
The  lively  linnet  (?)  sleepeth  not  in  the  tops  of  the  fair-curved  trees  : 

it  is  a  noisy  time  there,  even  the  thrush  does  not  sleep. 
The  duck  of  numerous  brood  sleepeth  not,  she  is  well  prepared  for 

good  swimming  :  she  maketh  neither  rest  nor  slumber  there, 

in  her  lair  she  does  not  sleep. 
To-night  the  grouse  (?)  sleepeth  not  up  in  the  stormy  heaths  of  the 

height  :  sweet  is   the   sound  of  her  clear   cry :  between   the 

streamlets  she  does  not  sleep. 

Sleep  a  little. 


XXXIV. 

Fionn's  Prophecy. 

Woman  that  speakest  to  us  the  lay,  two  things  most  have  overcome 
me  :  a  vision  of  shapes  has  appeared  to  me,  has  reft  me  of  my 
strength  and  my  reason. 

The  Adze-head  will  come  over  the  babbling  sea  :  I  deem  it  no  harmr 
he  will  not  be  harmful  to  me  ;  he  will  bless  Ireland  round  about 
and  the  glorious  warfare  will  begin  ;  his  miracles  will  be  for- 
ever, and  he  will  bring  all  to  Heaven. 
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The  books  of  learning  will  be  here  during  the  sway  of  the  foreigners 
and  before  their  time :  cemeteries  and  churches  the  King  will 
have,  great  will  be  their  power  together ;  it  will  be  good 
for  every  man  that  it  reaches,  will  bear  many  to  the  house 
of  God. 

Listen  ye  to  the  prophecy  of  Fionn  above  the  pool,  and  hide  it  not : 
the  lime-washed  stones  (castles)  will  be,  not  weakly  they  will  be 
made. 

It  is  not  this  that  grieves  me,  but  the  number  of  the  grey- faced 
foreigners  here,  and  that  I  and  the  Fian  shall  not  exist  and 
I  myself  driving  them  out. 

The  foreigners'  gardens  will  be  here,  and  many  a  tree  a-planting, 
and  herbs   a-putting  down  and  coming   up  from  their  roots. 

The  high-king  will  advance  from  the  north,  will  sternly  wage 
the  battle,  and  will  raise  up  his  wrath,  and  will  leave  the 
(field  of)   battle   red. 

The  Irish  will  rise  hardily,  alike  in  east  and  north  and  south,  it 

grieves  me  that  it  may  not  be  I  who  come,  when  the  shout 

of  the  men  will  be  raised. 
The  high-king  will  cast  the  stone,  and  many  an  "  och  "  will  be 

there :  it  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  come,  when  the  shout  of 

the  foreigners  will  be  raised. 

A  foreigner  will  not  wait  for  his  children  as  he  goes  in  his  ship  over 
the  brine  :  few  of  them  will  escape  through  the  number  of  the 
famous  battles. 

Round  Sligo  a  battle  will  be  fought  from  which  will  come  he 
advantage  of  the  bright  Irish :  it  is  unlikely  that  I  shall  be 
present,  much  it  grieves  me,   0  woman. 

First  psalmist  of  the  Irish  am  I ;  the  Son  of  God  will  bear  me  to 

Heaven  :  though  I  have  had  many  of  them,  I  dislike  the  nature 

of  women. 
I  am  Fionn  son  of  noble  Cumhall ;   I  believe  in  the  King  of  the 

Heavens ;   I  am  the  best  prophet  under  the  sun,  though  I  have 

done  the  will  of  women. 

Woman. 
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XXXV. 
The  War- Vaunt  of  Goll. 

Lone  am  I  on  this  crag,  though  I  am  overcome  with  hunger,  since 

to-night  there  is  with  me  but  one  poor  woe-begone  woman. 
Thirty  full  days  I  have  been  without  food  or  sleep,  without  music  of 

harps,  without  timpáns  hemmed  in  on  the  crag. 
Thirty  hundred  true  warriors  have  fallen  by  my  hand  in  that  time — 

it  is  a  great  sign  of  madness — and  yet  to  be  drinking  brine  after 

them  ! 
I  was  the  deed-vaunting  champion :  I  have  a  waist  of  bone :  I  was 

golden- weaponed  Iollann,  to-night  I  am  Goll  the  unsightly. 
Fionn  son  of  Cumhall,  Fenian  prince,  has  driven  me  to  the  crag : 

my  career  of  victory  is  glorious,  this  is  the  cause  of  his  enmity. 
Trénmhór  of  encounters  perished  by  the  might  of  my  fierce  hand, 

for  there  was  none  to  go  between  us  until  I  slew  him  by  my 

stroke. 
Cumhall   valorous,  victorious,   perished   by   me   in   the   battle   of 

Cnucha :    as  much  of  his  haughtiness  as  I  lowered.     I  am 

paying  for  it  now. 
In  the  strenuous  battle  of  Cronnmhóin,  though  many  a  hero  opposed 

me  I  slew  ten  hundred  right  valiant,  the  followers  of  Caireall, 

in  onset. 
Through  Conbhrón's  white-skinned  son  I  drove  the  head  of  my 

spear  :  towards  me  never  again  was  he  insensate  in  the  house 

of  Almha. 
Two  of  the  sons  of  the  cliief  prince,  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall  the 

joyful — to  me  it  was  long  of  evil  omen  that  I  slew  them  in  the 

middle  of  the  bog. 
The  command  of  Ireland  was  mine  till  Cumhall  came  :  I  did  not 

spare  his  flesh,  since  I  did  not  enjoy  his  favour. 
It  was  wrongful  for  Fionn  of  Almhain,  for  the  proud  fulfilment 

of  a  word,  on  account  of  avenging  my  ill-treatment,  to  drive  me 

to  famine. 
With  thrice  fifty  gallant  heroes  came  Cumhall  to  Tara :   so  high 

was  his  spirit,  he  would  have  broad  Banbha  for  his  own. 
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Magnificent  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  was  then  king  of  yew-clad 

Ireland  :  many  a  strong  strait  I  suffered  to  subdue  his  foes. 
Heroic  Cathaoir,  bold  high-king  of  Ireland,  and  ten  hundred  men 

perished  woefully  at  my  hands  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Agha. 
A  brother's  son  to  this  Cumhall,  the  son  of  Una  of  brilliant  beauty, 

Conn  was  not  willing  to  uphold  me  in  spite  of  Cumhall  and 

these  Fians. 
Were  it  not  for  the  tie  of  kindred  between  them  and  this  king, 

though  strong  was  the  House  of  Baoisgne,  they  would  not  have 

made  terms  with  me. 
A  sister  of  lordly  Cumhall  was  foster-mother  to  this  Conn,  from 

this    came    my    displacement,    and   my    sad    departure   from 

Ireland. 
The  kingship   of  the   Galian  fifth  (Leinster)  Conn  gave  to  skin- 
white  Cumhall,  it  was  no  omen  of  peaceful  rule  or  courage  to 

be  mine. 
On   a    day   that   I   held    a    great    hunting    around    Cuilleann    0 

gCuanach,    I  beheld   Cumhall   approach   haughtily  to   forbid 

me. 
The  house  of  valorous  Morna,  Cumhall  fell  to  rending  us  :  it  was 

not  a  just  casting  of  lots  that  satisfied  him,  but  combat. 
To  beautiful  Sliabh  Éibhlinne  we  retired  in  spite  of  Cumhall :  we 

left  not  a  man  behind,  and  three  hundred  fell  of  his  company. 
Thereafter  we  went  to  rampart-smooth  Cruacha  of  Connacht :    a 

panting  march  was  ours,  with  Cumhall  pressing  on  us. 
At  his  foster-son's  demand,  Conall  of  fair  Cruachain  refused  us 

shelter :  for  us  it  was  omen  of  utter  rout,  that  Cumhall  forced 

so  many  to  oust  us. 
We  went  right  rapidly  forward  to  Emhain  Mhacha,  and  pleaded 

a  lasting  compact  with  the  lord  of  Ulster  at  this  time. 
Ulster's  king  did  not  venture  to  keep  us  for  fear  of  Cumhall ;  this 

were  a  sad  change,  should  the  strong  man  come  against  us. 
To  Conn  with  acclaim  we  went  to  Tara's  rampart  :    he  was  not 

gracious  towards  us,  it  was  no  cause  for  us  to  be  courageous. 
The  king  of  side-green  Tara  then  refused  us  ;    woe  for  him  that 

abandoned  our  noble  band  :  therewith  we  left  Ireland. 
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In  our  heavy-laden  ships  we  went  to  the  land  of  the  Welsh  :  when 

we  had  fought  a  battle  there,  we  left  our  enemy  diminished. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  over-sea  border  I  nobly  assumed :   though 

to-night  I  have  but  one  woman-friend  in  loneliness. 
A  year  and  a  quarter  in  that  sovereignty  I  was — it  was  no  presage 

of  combat  when  the  folk  of  the  island  of  outlaws  sent  tidings  of 

us  to  Cumhall. 
Cumhall  the  brave  and  prudent,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Munstermen, 

the  men  of  Leinster  of  bold  engagements  and  the  unforgetting 

nan  of  Ireland. 
The  mighty  companies  came  to  drive  me  out  of  the  land  of  Wales  : 

it  was  not  a  likely  cause  of  my  being  fittingly  upheld. 
We  gave  stern  battle  to  each  other  at  that  time  :  to  me  Banbha's 

host  were  not  friends,  they  were  as  though  frantic. 
Cumhall,  Bodhmann  the  woman-warrior,  valiant  Criomhthann  the 

spoiler,  in  the  lead  of  the  fians  of  Banbha,  added  to  my  career 

of  battles. 
The  Welshmen  were  not  friends  to  me,  they  set  upon  me  together — 

that  increased  my  bitterness — the  stout  folk  of  the  island. 
The  slaughter  of  the  host  right  valiantly  I  achieved  in  that  fight :  to 

them  it  was  an  omen  of  long  plunderings,  the  number  that  I 

slew  at  the  time. 
Twenty  hundred  brave  heroes  fell  by  me  in  that  fight  of  the  host  of 

Cumhall  of  broad  Banbha  and  of  the  warriors  of  Wales. 
From  that  overthrow  (?)  I  covered  my  retreat  without  delay  :  since 

I  found  no  protection  I  go  from  them  over  sea. 
To  the  islands  of  free  Lochlainn  we  went  after  all  the  spoiling,  there 

I  found  no  peace,  it  was  an  evil  path  for  us. 
The  hosts  of  the  warlike  land  approach  us  to  banish  us  :  to  quell 

their  strong  men  was  not  easy  for  our  being  few. 
We  gave  a  close-fought  battle  to  the  fearless  men  of  Lochlainn  : 

bravely  I  slew  in  fury  the  king  of  Lochlainn. 
Eight  hundred  of  the  warlike  host  perished  by  me  in  truth :  my 

expedition  was  not  feeble  until  I  took  his  sovereignty. 
A  while  I  spent  in   their  islands   levying  rent  and  tribute,  the 

courteous  sons  of  Morna  boldly  ruling  the  lands. 
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We  were  betrayed — it  was  not  done  amiss — to  the  same  Cumhall : 

a  foreign  army  came  against  us,  and  we  left  them  grieving. 
We  gave  battle  gloriously  to  the  fearless  battalions  ;  many  were  in 

evil  plight  through  me,  and  we  ourselves  were  full  of  wounds. 
Fifteen  hundred  dexterously  I  slew  of  this  host :  I  left  them  in  a 

heap  of  bones,  though  to-night  I  am  lonely. 
Into  our  swift  ships  we  went  without  delay :  they  took  no  hostages 

of  me  once  I  had  put  to  sea. 
We  turned  our  face  to  the  Scotsmen,  it  was  not  a  favourable  path 

for  us  :  the  oversea  men  came  to  drive  us  away  in  banishment. 
A  furious  (?)  battle  was  fought  between  us  and  the  host  of  Alba  : 

they  were  hard  to  check  for  the  comely  weapon-bearing  Fian. 
I  advanced  right  eagerly  to  where  I  saw  the  victorious  king,  for  I 

was  vengeful  for  the  dishonour  of  my  friends. 
A  pitiless  combat  was  waged  between  me  and  the  king  of  Alba, 

wherein  I  smote  with  a  clean  stroke  his  head  from  the  renowned 

king. 
I  left  the  king's  host  hewn  to  the  bone  in  the  same  battle  :  I  was 

high  in  spirit  after  engagements  and  exploits. 
Four  glorious  years  I  was  in   the   kingship   of   Alba  :   I   cannot 

remember  all  I  got  of  gold  and  silver. 
Once  that  we  held  a  chase  through  valleys  deep  and  dense,  it  was 

a  cause  of  rue  to  us,  our  foes  coming  between  us  and  the  sea. 
Cumhall  the  majestic  came,  with  the  well-graced  host  of  the  islands  : 

the  men  of  Alba  abandoning  us  did  not  cause  us  to  be  over- 
valiant. 

[Stanza  57  to  be  read  in  the  text  after  59.] 

Battle  to  Cumhall,  vaunter  of  triumphs,  I  gave  without  delay  :  there 

fell  by  me  in  combats  ten  hundred  to  sate  my  eagerness. 
I  embarked  my  great  household  in  their  ships  in  spite  of  the  foe  : 

we  made  loud  rejoicing  having  escaped  from  all  peril. 
We  go  adventurously  to  the  wide  haven  of  London  :  we  were  still 

formidable,  though  we  had  suffered  many  hardships. 
There  came  a  stout  encountering  host  to  drive  us  from  that  same 

haven  :  it  was  no  path  of  peacemaking  for  them,  when  we 

caused  them  to  regret. 
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On  the  fair-green  of  fche  royal  city  wo  brought  the  heroic  battalions  : 

then  lull  of  vengeance  against  the  foe  were  my  Pian  . 
Right  rapidly  were  breached  the  firm  ramparts  of  London:  suddenly 

the  host  advanced,  it  was  a  straitened  path  for  us. 
The  king  of  the  Saxons  courageously  challenged  me  in  the  fray  :   I 

refused   not  his  whole  household,   and   I   shunned    not   their 

hostility. 
At  last  in  the  end  of  the  engagement  the  powerful  ruler  fell,  though 

it  is  no  dishonourable  tale,  it  was  a  heavy  task  for  me. 
Two  score  hundred  Saxons  I  slew  of  them  undauntedly  :  and  I 

left  them  in  such  evil  shape,  that  but  the  tidings  of  them 

remain. 
The  power  of  England  we  held  a  while  in  peace,  and  the  foe  in 

deep  distress  from  myself  and  my  friends. 
Hard-weaponed  Cumhall  came,  and  the  Fian  of  Ireland  without 

delay,  and  according  as  we  heard,  the  host  of  the  islands  along 

with  them. 
The  right  wrathful  warrior  gave  us  battle  after  his  journey :  I  was 

the  vengeful  overthrower  of  every  sept. 
Three  score  hundred,  armed  for  battle,   swiftly  perished  by  my 

hand,  for  the  Saxons  did  not  dare  to  follow  me  or  go  before 

me. 
I  covered  my  retreat  after  the  overthrow  :  I  did  not  abandon  my 

followers  till  I  got  them  into  their  ships. 
Then  we  sailed  onward  to  the  land  of  France  ;  the  passage  was  made 

musical  by  the  cold  birds  of  the  sea. 
The  hosts  of  spacious  France  came  upon  us  at  this  time — a  tale  that 

is  meet  in  brevity — on  a  few  of  the  host  of  Banbha. 
An  heroic  battle  to  be  vaunted  we  gave  to  each  other,  our  expedition 

gained  high  renown  from  the  host  that  came  against  us. 
The  sovereignty  of  generous  sprightly  France  was  mine  indeed  until 

my  pursuer  came,  Cumhall  who  made  no  treaty. 
The  victorious  host  of  Europe  was  around  Cumhall,  the  men  of 

Ireland    advancing    actively,     for    me     they    had    no    good 

friendship. 
They  joined  in  hostile  fray  with  us  after  our  journey  :  my  noisy 

arrowy  host  answered  them  as  they  saw  them. 
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It  was  a  fine  and  valorous  battle  that  we  gave  to  each  other,  my 

noisy,  arrowy  host,  till  we  inflicted  slaughter  on  their  Fian. 
Criomhall,  Bodhmann,  the  woman-warrior,  and  the  nobles  of  the 

House  of  Trénmhór,  kept  around  the  Fenian  chief  that  I  might 

get  no  opportunity. 
Fifteen  hundred  triumphantly  I  laid  low  of  their  hosts  :  against  them 

I  made  good  defence,  it  is  another  glory  of  my  successes. 
From  that  overthrow  at  length  I  covered  my  retreat  :  though  to- 
day upon  the  crag  my  body  is  covered  with  wounds,  I  will  not 

keep  it  silent. 
In  their  heavy-laden  ships  I  embark  my  little  Fian  :  I  advanced  on 

this  journey  till  I  reached  the  haven  of  Bergen. 
The  valiant  king  of  Lochlainn  with  all  his  host  was  in  the  place  : 

we  obtained   their   sovereignty  then    for    the    dread    of    my 

blade. 
Four   lengthy  years   I   spent   in   the   kingship   of   Bergen ;   their 

friendship  I  obtained,  and  Bergen's  gold  and  silver. 
Cumhall    the    quarrelsome    went    to   war  with    the   high-king  of 

Banbha,  whereby  he  left  in  distress  (?)  Conn  of  the  Hundred 

Battles,  brave  though  he  was. 
Heroic  Conn  despatched  envoys  for  us  to  Bergen  :  we  came  this 

time  to  the  plain  of  Cruachain  in  haste. 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  supported  the  race  of  Morna  on  this 

occasion  :  we  advanced  boldly  then  to  the  battle  of  Cnucha. 
The  men  of  Munster  in  warlike  guise  came  to  the  same  battle,  and 

the  men  of  Leinster  vengefully,  bravely  by  Cumhall's  side. 
Two  hundred   bold   Munstermen,   two   hundred  Leinstermen  this 

time,  two  hundred  Fenians  of  manly  encounter  came  to  master 

me  at  Cnucha. 
I  slew  with  active  valour  the  six  hundred  I  relate  :  I  bethought  me 

of  my  ill-treatment,  and  I  gave  no  quarter. 
My  friendship  was  warlike  then  towards  valiant  Cumhall ;  to  part 

us  would  not  have  been  easy  for  the  fierce  men  of  Banbha. 
An  eager  wounding  thrust  I  drove  into  the  warrior's  breast ;  his 

heart  was  riven  by  me,  having  empurpled  my  spears. 
The  Munstermen  fled  before  me  until  I  reached  Fiodh  Gaibhle : 

long  in  .  .  .  graves  shall  lie  all  that  I  slew  without  quarter. 
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Bodhinann  the  woman-warrior  and  Crimall  came  to  stay  me  :  it 

was  an  omen  of  war  for  me  leaving  the  battle  of  Cnucha. 
Though  fortunate  the  House  of  Trénmhór,  there  lived  not  to  cross 

the  Liffey  but  only  one  woeful  eight  and  Bodhmann  in  fury. 
The  warriors  of  valiant  Leinster,  I  followed  them  without  faintness, 

I  was  their  utter  destroyer  till  I  reached  Fiodh  Dorcha. 
I  gathered    their   booty  and  went  to   Tara  :  having   avenged  my 

wrongs,  I  was  full  of  courage. 
The  headship  of  the  Fians  of  this  Banbha  was  given  to  me  by  skin- 
white  Conn :  this  was  a    great   profit   to    me  as  long  as  he 

fulfilled  it. 
I  ordered  in  readiness  the  bands  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  I  gave 

them  noble  terms,  since  on  me  they  had  cast  their  lot. 
I  gave  favourable  hire  to  the  chiefs  of  the  host  of  Banbha  ;  that 

company  kept  not  faith  with  me,  having  enjoyed  my  profit. 
I  left  no  hideous  monster  in  lake  or  linn  in  Banbha  that  I  did  not 

nobly  slay — it  was  another  glory  of  my  profit. 
There  was  no  insensate  spectre,  there  was  no  phantom  yet  nor  evil 

shape  in  Ireland  through  my  strong  search  but  was  slain  by  me 

thereafter. 
There  was  no  mighty  fleet  in  my  time  on  the  sea  of  Fódla  that  I 

did  not  dismember — it  is  another  part  of  my  service. 
Ten  years  I  was  Fenian  king  over  the  Fians  of  Ireland  :  I  kept  no 

ill-minded  man  and  I  did  no  treachery. 
The  rule  of  the  Fians  was  taken  from  me  by  Conn  of  the  Hundred 

Battles,  who  gave  it  with  strong   affection  to  Fionn  son  of 

Cumhall  after  me. 
Conn  in  lordly  fashion  divided  the  Fian  between  us,  a  cause  of 

confederacy  ;  he  left  a  third  to  me  and  two-thirds  to  the  son  of 

Cumhall. 
We  passed  a  time  of  peace  after  our  confederacy  with  each  other, 

and  I  used  to  receive  tributes  from  the  host  of  the  city  of  Bergen. 
From  Hallowtide  till  May  I  supported  the  entire  Fian :  our  spirit 

was  heightened  by  banqueting  and  playing  games. 
The   chase   of   Corann   of   the   hillocks  was   held  by  us  without 

refraining :  long  will  the  story  hold  of  the  evil  encounters  I 

sustained. 
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Fionn  fetched  a  sudden  halt  on  the  summit  of  Sliabh  Seghsa  :  it  is 

a  tale  to  be  told  for  long,  the  three  that  came  to  meet  him. 
Three  phantom  sprites  came  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill ;  devilish 

was  the  guise  of  the  women  :  they  spell-bound  my  companions. 
Three  black  unsightly  mouths,  six  white  eyes  never  closing,  three 

red  bristling  heads  of  hair,  six  twisting  legs  under  them. 
Three  warlike  swords,  three  shields  with  their  three  spears — it  was 

no  easy  task  to  gaze  on  the  women  or  their  gear. 
Eough  grey  iron  of  wizardry  they  had  mounted  on  poles  :  giddiness 

and  faint  sickness  came  over  Fionn  and  the  Fian  at  the  sight 

of  them. 
With  magic  of  evil  dealing  they  spell-bound  our  chief ;    they  left 

Fionn  thereafter  a  withered  quaking  ancient. 
The  seven  battalions  of  the  Standing  Fian  they  brought  into  the 

same  plight  around  the  door  of  the  bone-strewn  Céis,  but  only 

me  alone. 
The  whole  Fian  was  swiftly  bound  with  success — it  is  not  a  tale  to 

be  ever  told — and  they  were  cast  into  a  house  underground. 
They  seize  their  three  bright  blades  to  hew  the  Fian  to  the  bone : 

they  would  have  had  but  other  men's  heads  on  them,  had  I 

not  been  quicker. 
The  combat  of  those  three  hags  I  took  on  myself  alone ;  a  mighty 

fray  was  that  struggling  in  the  entrance  of  the  hill  of  Seghais. 
My  stroke  was  fierce  and  powerful,  for  I  left  no  leavings,  when  I 

smote  with  it  bravely  Camóg  and  Cuilleann. 
Courageously  I  bound  Iornach  fast  in  fetter :  to  overcome  her  was 

not  easy  until  I  brought  her  to  grief. 
The  Fian  of  Ireland  in  ruinous  plight  she  brought  out  herself  in 

fear  of  being  hewn  to  the  bone  by  the  edge  of  my  sharp  blade. 
This  evil  sprite  was  forced  to  put  them  into  their  own  shapes  for 

dread  of  her  undoing  :  thus  the  tidings  are  told. 
Fionn  comes  forth  released,  and  the  Fian  in  a  rout :  scant  was  my 

terror,  though  to-night  I  am  lonely. 
Eight  speedily  the  abode  was  burned  by  me  with  fierceness  :  I  left 

in  black  ashes  that  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Céis. 
Iarnach  of  horrid  locks  angrily  followed  Fionn  and  his  Fian  and, 

bold  of  body,  demanded  single  combat  courageously  of  Fionn. 
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Fionn  the  Fenian   chief  found   no   man  to  fight  the  treacherous 

warsprite  till  I  went  in  my  battle-gear,  when  I  saw  Fionn  in  a 

strait. 
Though  her  combat  was  mad,  I  overcame  her  without  hardship  : 

by  clean  force  I  cut  her  head  off  with  my  blue  blade. 
Conarán  son  of  Caimidel  of  the  shapely  Tuath  Dé  Danann  was  the 

father  of  the  three  wild  women  whom  I  left  lifeless. 
Friendship  and  alliance  by  marriage  Fionn  made  with  me  after  this 

conflict  :  it  abated  my  vengefulness  until  they  slew  Fedha. 
Fedha,  his   daughter's    son,  perished   at   Fionn's   hands   through 

pride  :  he  was  the  son  of  all-bright  Cainche  :  without  him  I 

am  lonely. 

Lone  am  L 
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The  Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
April  30th,   1907,  at  20,  Hanover  Square. 

Me.  James  Buckley  (Chairman  of  Council)  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having  been  taken  as 
read,  the  Hon.  Secretary  presented  the 

NINTH   ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  lay  on  the  table  their  new 
volume,  the  Rev.  George  Calder's  edition  of  the  Irish  Version  of 
Virgil's  JEneid,  which  members  will  receive  as  the  publication  for  1903. 
They  hope  to  follow  this  up  by  issuing  at  an  early  date  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  the  text  and  translation  of  Keating's  History  of  Ireland, 
which  will  form  the  annual  volumes  for  the  years  1904  and  1905. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  Annual  Meeting  negotiations  had  been 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Thomas  O'Malley  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work,  but,  owing  to  his  subsequent  engagements  in  England,  the 
project  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Council  believe  their  subscribers 
will  share  the  satisfaction  that  they  themselves  feel  on  hearing  that 
the  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen,  m.a.,  has  consented  to  lay  aside  his  other  work, 
and  to  devote  the  entire  year  to  the  endeavour  to  complete  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  text  and  translation  of  Keating. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  this  edition  of  the  Forus  Peasa  should  be 
followed  up  by  a  fourth  volume  containing  the  genealogies  appearing 
in  Keating's  iiss.,  with  notes  upon  the  whole  work;  but  the  Council 
are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  outlay  that  this  extra 
volume  would  entail. 
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The  loss  of  their  old  friend,  Mr.  David  Comyn,  the  editor  of  the 
first  volume  of  Kcating's  History,  is  much  regretted  by  the  Council. 
He  passed  away  within  a  week  of  the  date  on  which  he  handed  over 
to  Father  Dinneen  the  notes  and  materials  that  he  had  collected  for 
the  continuation  of  the  work. 

Mr.  MadSTcill's  edition  of  the  Duanaire  Fhinn  is  practically  ready, 
and  will  shortly  be  issued. 

Among  fresh  works  accepted  this  year  by  the  Society  are  the  Life 
St.  Declan,  edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  Power,  f.k.s.a.  (Ireland),  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Eurgundian  Library  at  Brussels,  and  a  collection  of 
the  poems  of  David  O'Bruadar,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  MacErlcan,  s.j. 

Other  offers  of  work  are  under  consideration. 

The  new  edition  of  O'Rahilly'sPoems,  revisedby  Mr.  T.  O'Donoghue, 
is  in  the  press ;  but  this  volume  will  not  be  issued  gratis  to  members  who 
have  already  received  the  1901  edition.  It  will  be  obtainable  by 
members  at  the  cost  of  one  annual  subscription,  7s.  6d.,  and  by  non- 
members  at  10s.  6d.  This  edition  will  contain  several  additional 
poems   of  O'Rahilly. 

There  is  a  very  steady  demand  for  the  Society's  Dictionary  ;  and,  in 
dew  of  ultimately  issuing  a  completely  revised  edition,  prizes 
amounting  to  £25  and  a  limited  number  of  interleaved  copies  of 
the  Dictionary  have  been  offered  by  the  Council  for  lists  of  words 
not  contained  in  the  present  volume.  The  date  for  sending  in  the 
lists  has  been  extended,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  useful  lists  will 
be  submitted  for  competition. 

The  number  of  Members  is  726. 

The  "Financial  Statement  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Samuel  Boyle, 
Son.  Treasurer. 
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THE  SOCIETY'S  OKDINARY  PUBLICATIONS. 


Income    and  Expenditure   Account   for   the    Year  ending 
March    31st,    1907. 


Receipts. 

£   s.  d. 
To  Balance  from  previous  year,  ...  184     0    7 

,,  Subscriptions,     213  15     3 

„  Donations, ...     13     5     0 

,,  Loans  repaid  from  Dictionary 

Fund, 101     0    0 

Expenditure. 

By  Postage  and  Stationery, 
„  Printing,  Binding,  and  Ad 

tising,            

,,  Publishers,        

,,   Salaries,           

,,  Bank  charges, 

,,  Balance, 

Total, 

£    s. 

...     10     4 
ver- 
...     10     3 

•••      5  15 

...     30     0 

0    2 

-  455  i5 

d. 

5 

0 
6 
0 
9 
2 

Total,        .£512    0  10 

£512    0 

10 

Balance  Account. 


Assets. 

£  s.  d. 
To  Balance — 

•  Cash  in  Bank,  ...  453  15     2 
,,      in  hands,  ...       2     o    o 


£   s.d. 


455  15     2 

Advance  to  Publishers 

(1903  Vol.),        50    o    0 

Society's  interest  in  stock   in 

hand, 


Total, 


£505:15     2 


Liabilities. 


By  Publishers, 
,,     Balance, 


£  s.   d. 

...  340     9    o 
...  165     6    2 


Total,    ...    £505  15    2 


SAMUEL  BOYLE, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


P.  M'MAHON,  \  Auditors 

THOMAS  P.  KENNEDY,  \Auaztors- 


April  29th,  1907. 
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THE  SOCIETY'S  IIUSH-EXGLISÍI  DICTIONARY. 


Receipts    and   Expenditure    Account    for    the    Year   ending 
March  31st,   1907. 


Receipts. 

£   s.  d. 

Expenditure. 

£    s.    d. 

To  Receipts  already  published,     1772    5     7 

By  payments  already  published,     1709    9    0 

Sales,    ...         239  17     1 

Binding,      19  15  10 

Repayment  of  Loans,    ...       101     0    0 

,,  Balance,          181  17  10 

Total,         £2012    2    8 

Total,       £20x2    2   .8 

Balance  Account. 


Assets. 

£  s.  d. 

To  Balance  down  (cash  in  Bank),  181  17  10 

„  Stock  on  hand,  about  300  Copies,  .  .     . 


Total,        £181  17  10 


Liabilities. 


By  Balance, 


£    s.    d. 

...    181  17  10 


Total,        ...        ...    £181  17  10 


SAMUEL  BOYLE, 

Hon.  Treasurer . 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


P.  M'MAHON,  )  AmK4Mrm 

THOMAS  F.  KENNEDY,  |  Aua"°'s- 


April  2Qth,  1907. 
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The  adoption  of  the  Eeport  and  Financial  Statement  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Edward  Collins,  ll.b.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  O'Brien, 
and  carried. 

The  following  members  of  Council  retiring  by  rotation  were  : 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Buckley,  and  Mr.  Rhys. 

The  following  names  were  submitted  for  election :  Mrs.  Banks, 
Dr.  Mark  Eyan,  Mr.  E.  Collins,  ll.b.,  Mr.  Edward  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  Frank  MacDonagh.  A  ballot  was  taken,  and  the  following 
were  declared  duly  elected  to  serve  on  the  Council:  Dr.  Mark 
Eyan,  Mr.  Edward  Collins,  ll.b.,  and  Mr.  Edward  O'Brien.  The 
three  members  retiring  by  rotation  were  re-elected. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society,  viz.:  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  President] 
Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  Son,  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Boyle,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
were  re-elected  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buckley,  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Boyle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hooper,  and  carried, 
Mr.  T.  P.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Peter  M'Mahon  were  re-elected  auditors 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  vote  of  thanks  for  their  services  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Buckley, 
seconded  by  Miss  Hull,  and  carried. 


GENERAL    RULES. 


Objects. 

i.  The  Society  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  publication  of 
Texts  in  the  Irish  Language,  accompanied  by  such  Introductions,  English  Trans- 
lations. Glossaries,  and  Notes,  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

Constitution. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  an  Executive 
Council,  a  Consultative  Committee,  and  Ordinary  Members. 

Officers. 

3.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  President,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
and  the  Honorary  Treasurer. 

Executive  Council. 

4.  The  entire  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Executive 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society  and  not  more  than  ten  other 
Members. 

5.  All  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Council,  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  they  shall  direct  by  a  two-thirds'  majority. 

6.  Three  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  retire  each  year  by  rotation 
at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election,  the  Members 
to  retire  being  selected  according  to  seniority  of  election,  or,  in  case  of  equality, 
by  lot.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  co-opt  Members  to  fill  up  casual 
vacancies  occurring  throughout  the  year.  Any  Member  of  Council  who  is  absent 
from  five  consecutive  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Council  to  which  he  (or  she)  has 
been  duly  summoned,  shall  be  considered  as  having  vacated  his  (or  her)  place  or 
the  Council. 
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Consultative  Committee. 

7.  The  Consultative  Committee,  or  individual  Members  thereof,  shall  give 
advice,  when  consulted  by  the  Executive  Council,  on  questions  relating  to  the 
Publications  of  the  Society,  but  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  business  of  the  Society. 

Members. 

8.  Members  may  be  elected  either  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  or,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Executive  Council. 

Subscription. 

9.  The  Subscription  for  each  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  7/6  per  annum 
(American  subscribers,  two  dollars),  entitling  the  Members  to  one  copy  (post  free) 
of  the  volume  or  volumes  published  by  the  Society  for  the  year,  and  giving  him 
the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  submitted  to  the  General  Meetings  of  the 
Society. 

10.  Subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  advance  on  the  1st  January  in  each  year. 

11.  Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  year  have  not  been  paid  are  not 
entitled  to  any  volume  published  by  the  Society  for  that  year,  and  any  Member 
whose  Subscription  for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid,  and  who  receives  and 
retains  any  publication  for  the  year,  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
full  published  price  of  such  publication. 

12.  The  Publications  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  sold  to  persons  other  than 
Members,  except  at  an  advanced  price. 

13.  Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  current  year  have  been  paid  shall 
alone  have  the  right  of  voting  at  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

14.  Members  wishing  to  resign  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  of  their  intention  to  do  so :  otherwise 
they  will  be  liable  for  their  Subscriptions  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Editorial  Fund. 

15.  A  fund  shall  be  opened  for  the  remuneration  of  Editors  for  their  work  in 
preparing  Texts  for  publication.  All  subscriptions  and  donations  to  this  fund 
shall  be  purely  voluntary,  and  shall  not  be  applicable  to  other  purposes  of  the 
Society. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

16.  A  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  each  year  in  the  month  of  April,  or  as 
soon  afterwards  as  the  Executive  Council  shall  determine,  when  the  Council  shall 
submit  their  Report  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
when  the  seats  to  be  vacated  on  the  Council  shall  be  filled  up,  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  a  General  Meeting  transacted. 
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Audit. 

17.  The  Accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  each  year  by  auditor! 
appointed  at  the  preceding  General  Meeting. 

Changes  in  these  Rules. 

18.  With  the  notice  summoning  the  General  Meeting,  the  Executive  Council 
shall  give  notice  of  any  change  proposed  by  them  in  these  Rules.  Ordinary 
Members  proposing  any  change  in  the  Rules  must  give  notice  thereof  in  writing 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary  seven  clear  days  before  the  date  of  the  Annual  General 
Meeting. 
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LIST    OF    MEMBERS. 


Agnew,  A.  L.,  f.s.a.  (Scot.). 

Ahem,  James  L. 

Ahearn,  Miss  M. 

Anderson,  John  Nome,  J.P.,  Provost  of 

Stomoway. 
Anwyl,  Prof.  E.,  M.A. 
Ashe,  Thomas  J. 
Atteridge,  John  J.,  m.d. 


Baillies'  Institution  Free  Library,  Glas- 
gow. 

Banks,  Mrs. 

Barrett,  S.  J. 

Barron,  E.  W. 

Barry,  Thomas. 

Bartholemew,  John. 

Beary,  Michael. 

Belfast  Library  and  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Knowledge. 

Belfast  Free  Public  Library. 

Bennett,  Thos.  &  Sons. 

Bergin,  Prof.  Osborn  J. 

Berlin  Royal  Library. 

Berry,  Major  R.  G.,  M.R.i.A. 

Best,  Mrs. 

Bigger,  F.  J.,  m.r.i.a. 

Birmingham  Free  Library. 

Blackall,  J.  J.,  M.D. 

Blaikie,  W.  B. 

Blair,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert. 

Bligh,  Andrew. 

Boddy,  John  K. 

Boland,  John  P.,  m.p. 

Boland,  Patrick  J. 

Bolton,  Miss  Anna. 

Bond,  Major-General,  J.  J.  D. 

Borthwick,  Miss  N. 

Boston  Public  Library,  U.S.A. 

Boswell,  C.  S. 

Bourke,  Miss  A.  E. 

Bowman,  M. 

Boyd,  J.  St.  Clair,  m.d. 

Boyle,  William. 


Boyle,  Rev.  Thomas,  C.C. 

Boyle,  Samuel. 

Brannick,  Laurence  T. 

Brannigan,  R. 

Bray,  J.  B.  Cassin. 

Brayden,  W.  H. 

Brenan,  James. 

Brennan,  Rev.  C. 

Brennan,  W.  A. 

Brennan,  Rev.  J.,  S.J. 

Brett,  Sir  Charles  H. 

Brett,  P.  J. 

Britten,  J. 

Brodrick,  Hon.  Albinia. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  A  ,  M.A. 

Brophy,  Michael  M. 

Brower,  John  L. 

Brown,  Mrs.  E.  F. 

Brown,  A.  C.  L.,  ph.d. 

Brunnow,  Professor  Dr.  R. 

Bryant,  Mrs.,  D.SC. 

Buckley,  James. 

Buckley,  Br.  Brendan,  o.s.f. 

Buckley,  M.  J, 

Buckley,  C.  P. 

Buckley,  Thomas. 

Buckley,  D. 

Bund,  J.  W.  Willis,  K.c. 

Burke,  Frank  P. 

Burke,  Thomas. 

Burnside,  W. 

Byrne,  T.  A. 


Calder,  Rev.  George,  b.d. 

Camenen,  Francois. 

Campbell,  Lord  A. 

Carbray,  Felix,  m.r.i.a. 

Carey,  J. 

Carey,  Rev.  Thomas. 

Carr,  Rev.  J. 

Carrigan,  Rev.  William,  c.c. 

Carroll,  Rev.  John,  p.p. 

Casement,  Roger,  c.M.G. 
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Casey,  Rev.  Patrick. 

Casscdy,  J. 

Castletown,  Right  Hon.  Lord. 

Chicago  University  Press. 

Christian  Schools,  Westport,  The  Rev. 

Superior. 
Clarke,  Henry  Wray,  M.A. 
Cochrane,  Robert,  f.r.s.a.i.,  M.R.I. A. 
Coffey,  George,  B.A.,  m.r.i.a. 
Coffey,  Denis,  m.d. 
Cohalan,  Rev.  J.,  C.C. 
Colgan,  Rev.  William. 
Colgan,  Nathaniel. 
Collery,  B. 

Coleman,  James,  m.r.s.A.i. 
Collins,  Edw.,  ll.b. 
Concannon,  Thomas. 
Concannon,  M. 
Condon,  Rev.  R. 
Considine,  Rev.  M. 
Cooke,  John. 
Cooper,  Richard. 
Copenhagen  Royal  Library. 
Corbett,  William. 
Cork,  Queen's  College  Library. 
Costello,  Thomas  Bodkin,  m.d. 
Courtauld,  G. 

Cox,  Michael,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a. 
Cox,  Rev.  S.  A.,  M.A. 
Craigie,  W.  A. 
Crawford,  W.  R. 
Crehan,  Rev.  B.,  C.C. 
Crofton,  R.  H. 
Crowley,  T.,  m.d. 
Crowley,  Rev.  J. 
Cunningham,  J.  A. 
Cunningham,  J.  F. 
Curran,  John. 
Curran,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Cusack,  Professor  J. 


Dalton,  Michael. 

Dalton,  John  P. 

Day,  Robert,  J.P.,  f.s.a. 

Deeny,  D. 

Delany,  The  Very  Rev.  Dr. 

Delany,  The  Very  Rev.  William,  S.J., 

LL.D.,  M.R.I.A. 
Denvir,  John. 
Detroit  Public  Library. 
Devitt,  Rev.  M.,  s.J. 
Digby,  E.  W. 
Dillon,  John,  m.p. 
Dinneen,  Rev.  P.  S.,  M.A. 
Dodd,  Maurice  J. 
Dodgson,  Edward  Spencer. 
Doherty,  Anthony  J. 


Donelan,  James,  M.B.,  Kt.  Cr.  of  Italy. 

Donnellan,  Dr.  P. 

Donnelly,  Most  Rev.  N.,  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  Canea. 
Donnelly,  M.  J.,  m.d. 
Dooley,  Rev.  Father. 
Dorey,  Matthew. 
Dottin,  Professor  Georges. 
Doyle,  J.  J. 
Dresden,  Konigliche  Oeffentliche  Bib 

liothek. 
Duffy,  Edward. 
Duignan,  W.  H. 
Dundalk  Free  Libraiy. 
Dunn,  M.  F. 

Eames,  W. 

Eccles,  Miss  C.  O' Conor. 

Edinburgh    Public    Library,    per     H. 

Morrison. 
Edinburgh  University  Library. 
Egan,  P.  M. 
England,  T.  A.,  LL.D. 
Esmonde,  SirThos.  Grattan,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Evans,  Miss  E.  M. 

Fahey,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  v.G. 

Falkiner,  C.  Litton. 

Farquharson,  J.  A. 

Farrell,  W. 

Farrell,  Councillor  R.  W. 

Fenton,  James. 

Ferriter,  P. 

Finan,  Br.,  c.S.C 

Fish,  F.  P. 

Fitz  Gerald,  Michael  J. 

Fitzmaurice,  Rev.  E.  B.,  o.s.F. 

Flannigan,  W.  J.  M. 

Flannery,  T.  J. 

Foley,  Rev.  M. 

Foreman,  W.  H. 

Foster,  Miss  A. 

Franciscan  Monastery,  Annadown. 

Frazer,  James,  C.E. 

Frost,  James,  m.r.i.a. 

Fynes- Clinton,  O.  H. 

Gaelic  League  : — 
Clare. 
Cork. 
Coventry. 

Forest  Gate  Branch. 
Gal  way  Branch. 
Glasgow. 
Inchigeela. 
London. 
Manchester. 
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Gaelic  Society,  New  York. 

Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness. 

Gaelic  Society,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Gaffey,  W.  V. 

Gaffney,  James  G.,  b.a. 

GafFney,  T.  St.  John. 

Gahagan,  F.  Evatt. 

Gaidoz,  Henri. 

Gallagher,  Rev.  J.  S. 

Galloghy,  Rev.  M.  F.,  b.a. 

Gallwey,  Col.  SirThos.  ,c.b.,  k.c.m.g. 

Galway  Queen's  College. 

Gannon,  John  Patrick. 

Garnett,  E. 

Garth,  H.  C. 

Geoghegan,  Richard  H. 

Gibson,  The  Hon.  W. 

Gill,  H.  J.,  j.p. 

Gill,  T.  P. 

Glasgow,  Mitchell  Library. 

Gleeson,  Miss  Evelyn. 

Glynn,  John  (Gort). 

Glynn,  John  (Tuam). 

Glynn,  J.  A.,  B.A. 

Glynn,  Rev.  P.,  P.P. 

Glynn,  Thomas. 

Goffey,  John  I. 

Gogarty,  Rev.  T. 

Gollancz,  Israel,  M.A. 

Gomme,  A.  Allen. 

Gomme,  G.  L. 

Gordon,  Principal. 

Grainger,  William  H.,  M.A. 

Graves,  Alfred  Perceval,  m.a. 

Green,  Mrs.  J.  R. 

Greene,  George  A.,  M.A. 

Greene,  Percy  J. 

Greene,  Rev.  J.  J. 

Gregg,  Michael. 

Gregory,  Lady. 

Griffin,  Miss  G.  Leake. 

Griffin,  H.  F. 

Griffin,  M. 

Griffin,  Richard  N. 

Groder,  John  M. 

Grosvenor  Public  Library. 

Gwynn,  Edward  John,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d. 

Gwynn,  Stephen,  m.p. 


Hackett,  J.  D. 
Hagerty,  Patrick. 
Hamilton,  G.L. 
Hamilton,  Gustavus. 
Hanly,  P.  J. 
Hannay,  Rev.  J.  O. 
Harnel,  A.  S.  Van. 


Harrassowitz,  Otto. 

Hartland,  E.  S. 

Harvard  College  Library,  Mass., U.S. A. 

Hayde,  Rev.  John. 

Hayes,  James. 

Hayes,  Rev.  Daniel. 

Healy,  Most  Rev.  John,   D.D.,  ll.D., 

Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
Healy,  Maurice. 
Hearn,  J.,  jun. 

Henderson,  Rev.  George,  M.A.,  PH.D. 
Henry,  John  P.,  M.D. 
Henry,  R.  M.,  M.A. 
Henry,  Austin,  M.D. 
Hickey,  Rev.  B. 
Higgins,  John  M. 
Hodgson,  C.  M. 
Hogan,  Rev.  D.  A.,  c.c. 
Hogan,  John. 
Hogan,  Rev.  Martin,  c.c. 
Hogarty,  Thomas. 
Holland,  W. 
Honan,  Thomas. 
Hooper,  P.  J» 
Horsford,  Miss  Cornelia. 
Houlihan,  Michael  J. 
Hull,  Miss  Eleanor. 
Hurley,  D.  B. 
Hutton,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Hyde,  Douglas,  ll.d.,  m.r.i.a. 
Hyland,  John. 
Hynes,  Rev.  John,  b.d. 


Irving,  Daniel. 

Iveagh,   Right    Hon.    Edward    Cecil, 
Baron,  d.c.l. 


Jack,  J. 
Jackson,  R. 
James,  W.  P. 

Janns,  Very  Rev.  Canon  D. 
Jennings,  H.  B. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Library,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  U.S.A. 
Johnston,  James  Patrick,  M.A. 
Jones,  Captain  Bryan  J. 
Jones,  H.  F.  H. 
Joyce,  Patrick  Weston,  LL.D. 
Joyce,  William  B.,  B.A. 


Keane,  J.  J. 
Keating,  M. 
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ECeating,  Miss  Geraldine. 

Keawell,  P.J. 

Keily,  Miss  B. 

Kelly,  John  F.,  PH.D. 

Kelly,  Luke. 

Kelly,  W.  E.,  j.P. 

Kelly,  John  M. 

Kelly,  Thomas  Aloysius. 

Kelly,  Thomas. 

Kemp,  A.  Gordon. 

Kennedy,  T.  P. 

Ker,  Professor  W.  P. 

Kerr,  Rev.  Hugh,  p.p. 

Kett,  Joseph  J. 

Kiely,  James  P. 

Kiely,  John. 

Kiely,  John  M. 

Kilgallin,  C.  J. 

King,  Miss  Kate. 

King's  Inns,  Dublin,  Hon.  Society  of. 

Kir  wan,  P.  J. 

Kissock,  Miss  S.  Shaw. 

Knox,  H.  T. 


Lally,  Francis. 

Lambe,  Edward. 

Lane,  T.  O'Neill. 

Larkin,  James. 

La  Touche,  Sir  J.  Digges. 

Laughran,  C. 

Laverty,  Charles. 

Law,  Hugh  A.,  m.p. 

Lawson,  T.  Dillon. 

Learhinan,  F. 

Lee,  Very  Rev.  Timothy. 

Leeds,  Free  Public  Library. 

Lefroy,  B.  St.  G. 

Lehane,  D. 

Leipzig  University,  Library  of. 

Letts,  Ch. 

Lewis,  Sir  William  J.,  Bart. 

Lillis,  J.  T. 

Limerick  Free  Library. 

Little,  Miss  M. 

Liverpool     Public     Library,     per    P. 

Co  well,  Librarian. 
Lloyd,  J.  H. 
London  Library,  per  C.    L.   Hagbert 

Wright,  Librarian. 
Long,  W. 

Longworth-Dames,  M. 
Lot,  Ferdinand. 
Loughran,  Rev.  Dr.,  C.C. 
Lynch,  Rev.  Brother  Fidelis  M. 
Lynch,  D.,  m.d. 
Lynch,  Very  Rev.  Dean. 
Lynch,  Rev.  J.  F. 


Lynch,  Timothy. 
Lynch,  P.  J.,  f.r.s.a.i. 

Lyons,  Very  Rev.  J.  Canon,  p 
Lysaght,  S.  R. 


Macalister,  R.  A.  S.,  M.A. 

MacAuliffe,  Doré. 

McAuliffe,  J.  J. 

M'Bride,  A.,  m.d. 

MacBride,  Joseph  M. 

MacBrayne,  David,  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 

MacCaffely,  G. 

M'Call,  P.  J. 

M'Carthy,  Charles  J. 

M'Carthy,  John. 

M'Clintock,  H.  F. 

MacCormack,  — . 

MacCormack,  T.  W. 

MacCochlain,  L.  Angus. 

MacCollum,  Fionan. 

MacDermott,  Rev.  J. 

MacDonagh,  Frank. 

MacDonagh,  Michael. 

Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  J. 

M 'Donald,  Rev.  Allan. 

MacDonald,  Rev.  Thomas. 

MacDoweU,  T.  B. 

M'Dwyer,  James. 

MacEnerney,  Rev.  Francis. 

Mac  Enery,  J. 

MacFarlane,  Malcolm. 

M'Ginley,  Connell. 

M'Ginley,  Rev.  James  C. 

M'Ginley,  P.  T. 

M'Govan,  Rev.  T. 

M'Groder,  John. 

M'Ginn,  P. 

M'Innerney,  Thomas. 

MacKay,    A.  J.   J.,  LL.D.,   Sheriff  of 

Fife. 
MacKay,  Eric. 
MacKay,  J.  G. 
MacKay,  Thomas  A. 
MacKay,  William. 
MacKenzie,  Ian. 
MacKenzie,  William. 
Mac  Kenna,  Rev.  Father. 
MacKeon,  F. 

Mackinnon,  Professor  Donald. 
Mackintosh,  Rev.  Alexander. 
Mackintosh,  Duncan. 
Mackintosh,  W.  A.,  m.b. 
M'Lachlan,  Rev.  Hugh. 
Maclagan,  R.  C,  m.d. 
Mac  Lean,  Rev.  Donald. 
M'Lees,  William  H. 
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MacLennan,  Rev.  J. 

Macleod,  Norman. 

MacLoughlin,  James  E. 

M'Mahon,  Peter. 

MacMahon,  Alexander. 

MacManus,  M. 

MacManus,  Miss  L. 

MacManus,  Padraic. 

MacMullan,  Rev.  A.,  p.p. 

MacNamara,  Dr.  G.  U. 

MacNeill,  John,  b.a. 

MacNeill,  Patrick  Charles. 

MacSuibhne,  Padraic. 

MacSweeney,  E.  G.,  M.D. 

MacSweeney,  J.  J. 

M' Sweeney,  Timothy. 

Maffett,  Rev.  Richard  S.,  b.a. 

Magee,  John  C. 

Manchester  Free  Libraries,  per  C.  W. 

Sutton,  Librarian. 
Mahony,  T.  M'Donagh. 
Mahoney,  W.  H. 
Manning,  T.  F. 
Mara,  B.  S. 
Martin,  Rev.  J.  J. 
Martyn,  Edward. 
Mathew,  Frank. 
Mayhew,  Rev.  A.  L. 
Meadville  Theological  School  Library. 
Meagher,  Rev.  T.  U. 
Melbourne,    Victoria,    Public    Library 

and  Museum  of. 
Merriman,  P.  J.,  B.A. 
Mescal,  Daniel. 
Mescal,  J. 

Meyer,  Professor  Kuno. 
Meyrick      Library,       Jesus      College, 

Oxford,     per     Ernest     E.    Genner, 

Librarian. 
Millar,  J. 

Miller,  Arthur  W.  K.,  m.a. 
Milligan,  T. 
Mills,  James. 

Milwaukee  Library,  U.S.A. 
Milne,  Rev.  J.,  d.d. 
Mintern,  J. 
Mockler,  Rev.  T.  A. 
Molloy,  William  R.  J.,  j.p.,  m.r.i.a. 
Molney,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Moloney,  Francis. 
Monro,  C.  H.,  Fellow  Caius  College, 

Cambridge. 
Moore,  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill,  d.d. 
Moore,  Norman,  m.d. 
Moran,    His     Eminence    Patrick    F., 

Cardinal,      D.D.,      Archbishop      of 

Sydney  (Life  Member). 
Moran,  Rev.  J.  A.,  s.M. 


Moran,  James. 

Morfill,  Professor  W.  R. 

Moroney,  P.  J. 

Morris,  Patrick. 

Morris,  P. 

Morkan,  P.  A. 

Mount  St.    Joseph,   The    Right  Rev. 

The  Lord  Abbot  of. 
Mount  Mellary,  The  Right  Rev.  The 

Lord  Abbot  of. 
Moynahan,  R.,  m.d. 
Mulhearn,  Joseph. 
Munich  Royal  Library. 
Munnelly,  Rev.  M.  J.,  adm. 
Murphy,  Conor. 
Murphy,  John  J. 
Murphy,  John  F.  J. 
Murphy,  J.  J.  Finton. 
Murphy,  M.  J. 
Murphy,  Rev.  James  E.,  Prof.   Trin. 

Coll.,  Dublin. 
Murphy,  Rev.  P. 
Murphy,  Rev.  D. 
Murray,  James. 
Murray,  T.  H.  P. 


Nagle,  J.  J. 

National  Library  of  Ireland. 

National  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 

Naughton,  O. 

Neale,  Walter  S. 

Neill,  Robert. 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

Newsom,  D.  C. 

New  York  Philo-Celtic  Society. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

Nichols,  Miss  M. 

Nixon,  S. 

Nixon,  William. 

Nolan,  Thomas  P.,  m.a. 

Noonan,  J.  D. 

Norman,  G.,  f.r.s.a.i. 

Norris,  Rev.  T.  F. 

Nottingham     Free      Public     Library 

Borough  of. 
Nutt,  Alfred. 


O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  R.  Barry. 
O'Brien,  Edward. 
O'Brien,  Michael. 
O'Brien,  Stephen. 
O'Brien,  A.  P. 
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O'Brien,  Cornelius. 

O'Brien,  Thomas. 

0'  r.iien,  James,  u.a. 

O 'Byrne,  M.  A. 

O'Byrne,  Owen. 

O'Byrnc,  Patrick. 

O'Byrne,  W. 

O'Byrne,  Rev.  L. 

O'Callaghan,  Joseph  P. 

O'Callaghan,  J.  J.,  Phys.  and   Surg. 

O' Carroll,  J.  T. 

O' Carroll,  Joseph,  M.D. 

O' Carroll,  Rev.  P. 

O'Connell,  J.  A. 
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